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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


17 EXCHANCE PLACE, 


Singeing Machines, 
Boiling Kiers, 


Washers, Squeezers, 


Chemie and Sour 
Rusden Patent 
Continuous Chainless 
Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 
Dyeing Machines, 
Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 
Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines,with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatie Tentering 
Maehines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 


DRYING. 


AND 


FINISHING 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
enders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cioths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulie Presses and 
Pumps. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application. 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Trust Bidg., Chariotte, N, C., Equitable Bldg, Atianta, Ga. 





Open Bleaching System 


JACKSON & HUNT 


Patented in the United States, Great Britain and the Continent 
J. §. Patent, January 15th, 1g01. No. 666,056 


H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and 


Finishing Machinery 


YORK AND CEDAR STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Sole Makers for the United States 
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Cotton and Worsted 


Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Mac‘iines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 


Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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A New Spindle 


Improvement 


The Rabbeth Centrifugal 
Bobbin Clutch. 


Fits the Bobbin loosely whenat 
rest—allows considerable 


variation in fit. 


Bobbins will all go down 
into place and Traverse 


can be lengthened. 


= z c ae are wi Se 
oe ‘Sire > ERS <P ye 63 ' 


Allows easier and quicker 


doffing — stronger bob- 


a 


bins—less reaming. 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
We Also Build Looms. 
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THE GEO. W. STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Ideal Automatic Loom 


History Repeats Itself 


Our previous successful efforts in the line of improvements in 
weaving machinery have culminated in our new 


IDEAL AUTOMATIC LOOrt 


Considering quantity of goods produced per weaver, quality of goods, 
cost of supplies, repair bills, etc., there is no other loom can compare 
with it for economy of operation. 


Cop or bobbin filling may be used equally well. One 
weaver can operate successfully from twelve to thirty 
looms, and under favorable conditions even more. No, 
reduction in speed. A high grade plain loom as a basis. 


Write for further particulars 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON a 


Revolving 
Flat Cards, 
MACHINERY = == 
Frames, 
Railway Heads, 
Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers 


and 


Biddeford, Me. Reels. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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TH EH 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


The Whitin 8 Head Comber. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Combers, 
Sliver Lap Machines, Ribbon Lap Machines, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, 
Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 
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“Kitson Products” 


Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 


Self-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 
formerly built by 
WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, ‘ Lowell, Mass. 


ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


BUILDERS OF 


Rib Knitting Machinery to Underwear a«Hosiery 





Plain, Single 
The illustration Lever or with 


ro Welt, Slack Course 
shows our OT Fe and Automatie 
af Slackening Device 
ae = : for Welt. 
Improved isety Saas aa ee 
he cy ur vice 
p + (iain actual length knit 
a 3 Sizes. 8 to 24 in- 


2 ( r a ae 2 — mt a J ches, inclusive, 
ee gl) 

ay = ti, umber of Feeds, 

four to 12, accord- 


| Fs A) re er 
ingie . 


2 
- 
i 
fl 
* 
N 
a 


chine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters 
etc. 


i- : » We bulld 
L 
Ribbed hniesp and 
other Ma- 


Underwear : chinery for 


Lever 


rn rae eS re. 
ce Cee ee 


Automatic 


fp 
: 
i 
f 
H 
iy 
iB 
Bi 
ei 


2 ae eS 


te es artim te 


Knitting 
Mills 


Machin =n... | saab 
cnine — fae A Complete 


for making ladies’ - 


and gents’ ribbed 
underwear, union 
suits, etc., 


and shaped. 


Line of Full 
Antomatic and 
1-8 Automatic 
__. Seamless 

~~ Hosiery 
Machinery. 


Full Particulars, Samples and Special Catalogues on Application. 


2079 E. Cumberland 


Philadelphia, Pa. U. S. A. 
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A 600 spindle universal mill equipment with interchangeable parts for coning an! tubing —capacity 
40,000 Ibs. soft wound cones per week on No. 18s. Hosiery Yarn—one of many installations of 


Our No. 50 Self-Oiling Winding Machine 


A universal machine in every respect 


The pressure applied in winding is very light, decreasing auto- 
matically as the cop increases in diameter. 

There is absolutely no crushing, crinkling, or stretching of the 
yarn and no rolling or slipping at the ends of the traverse. 
Produces the most compact and attractive package which 
delivers perfectly — with uniform tension in unwinding. 


ee ee 
ee ee a 


We have equipped many knitting mills to wind yarn for their own use 
with our No. 50, after tests made for cost of winding and quality of product 


against the latest drum winders. Why not investigate for yourself ? 


ee 


Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 





Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 
SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted 


Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8" stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Maehinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, etc. 
THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTD. 
Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 
Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best French and English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Circles. Varey’s Fallers, etc. 
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Jacob K. Altemus is 
Arbie to supply the best 
oe Winding Machinery 
O,. Hosiery Winders and more in particular 


Bobbin Winders; 


Rep in mind that I 


A”™ ays produce ma- 
chines that are right 
Rene nothing go out 


hat is not satisfactory 
before delivery. 


The Greatest Bobbin Winder for Skeins Ever Built. 
E. ery 


eager should investigate warping and beaming machin- 
ery, warp splitting as well, 


A) orient Spoolers, Quillers, Warpers, Twisters, etc. 


Sena for full information and prices. 


Textile Machinery 


2824 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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a. 2. oe THESE 


‘Welet Towers 





Tippett & Wood 


They 


storage for water un- 
























provide a 





der pressure, and are 


; 






Feta 9 og HINO. ENE EE 


valuable for fire pro- 


aE 


tection and _ personal 





uses 


es 


BONE 


The T. & W. Tow- 
| ,ers do not fall or 
leak. 





i ne WS =——— 9 il Sizes Built 


ke 1 | aR Plans and prices 
mee } * Cat ) z 
b= he SIG * — 
= SS | Bee Address 


See Tippett « Wood 


Phillipsburg, N. J. 


given on application. 





} 
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Shuttles for all Textile purposes and 
Sundry Special Loom devices 


Never=-Slip 
Cop Spindles and Tubes 


Filling-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 

Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 

satan Sat ica in connection with our Never- 
winger a Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 


and all 
Foreign Countries antee that with our combination of Never- 


Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 
run with longer cops than used at present, at 
a much faster rate of speed 


Shuttle with Spindle Raised 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23,1905; other patents ; ending 


eS 
Never-Slip Cop 
Tube 
Patent applied 


for 
Shuttle with Spindle Lowered. 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 79611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Write for Catalog 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 
363-373 Rider Avenue, New York City 


NEAR MOTT AVENUE SUBWAY STATION 


Electric and Automatic 


Warp Stop Motion for Silk, Wool and Cotton 


Simplicity! Perfection! 
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HARWOOD'S MACHINERY 


Increases Production, Improves Quality, Decreases Labor Cost. 











Repairs and Improvements for Old Feeders 
We have not been standing still all these years, and the feeders we are building to-day are 
modern and up-to-date, but these improvements and attachments can be placed on older 
feeders of our construction, greatly to their benefit. We do not hesitate to claim that 
no outlay will show a greater return toa manufacturer than money spent in bringing 


your Bramwell and Apperly Feeds thoroughly up-to-date. 







GEORGE S. HARWOOD & SON, 


53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Cloth Washers, Dye Tubs, Vats, Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, Special Machinery, 
Brass Founders, Tanks, To Order. 


Hopkins Machine Works, nc. 


BRIDGE TON, R. I. 


Providence Office, 49 Westminster St. 





Spindles and Dye Tub Valves, 
Flyers, for Cloth Guides, etc. 
Cotton, Wool, Send for our Bronze or 


latest Catalogue 


Silk, Flax, etc. and Price List Porcelain Rings. 
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100 10! 


SPOOL AND BOBBIN MACHINERY 
Complete Equipment 


OF THE 


MOST MODERN TOOLS 


25% SAVED 
Over the Old Methods 
Send for Catalogue and Particulars to 

THE 


- Defiance Machine Works, 


DEFIANCE, OHIO 


is one way to make an endless belt, 
but its a mighty slow and old-fash- 
ioned one as compared with the 
work of the 


JacKson 
Belt Lacer 


"THE Jackson work is just as 
pliable, just as strong, or 
stronger, and permits a belt to be 
shortened or lengthened at will. 
It costs one cent to lace a 5" belt, 
and the work can be done in less 
than three minutes. 


Send for catalog 


~ BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Birdsboro, Pa. 
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VHURRICANE” 
DRYERS *=> FANS 


BELT DRIVEN ano 

For Wool, Cotton Stock, MOTOR DRIVEN 
Yarn, StocHKings, 

Underwear, Etc. 










! 


—-xamusner & 
“any 
wht ee i 
‘eseeeeeeiia 












‘* Hurricane’? Fan, Style No. 2. 


Truck Yarn Dryer. Write tor Catalogues. 











COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 
BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING, Etc. 














Power Screw 


@ydraulic and Lever Presses 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fairbairn Lawson Combe Barbour, Ltd. 


LAWSON BRANCH, 
Hope Foundry. LEEDS. England. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE 


AND OF 
Special Machinery for the Manufacture of Twines, 


ALSO OF 
GOOD’S COMBINED HACKLING AND SPREADING MACHINE, 
LONG REACH SCREW-GILL DRAWING FRAMES, 
CHAIN-GILL DRAWING FRAMES with Apron Head, 
PATENT HIGH-SPEED HORIZONTAL AND AUTOMATIC SPINNING FRAMES FOR MANILLA, 
AND OTHER 
Special Machinery for the manufacture of Rope Yarns and Binder Twine. 











IMPROVED LAYINC MACHINES. HASKELL-DAWES TUBINC TWISTERS 


BROWNELL’S PATENT TWISTING AND LAYING MACHINES FOR TWINE. 











Complete Plans and Estimates for Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Miils, 
and Steam Ropeworks 


Trawl Twine Factories 
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Providence Machine Co. 


Improved Cotton 
Roving Frames 


79) P improved Worsted 
: Roving Frames 


3 ao at ff , f f 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD BRUSHES 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. tevorvixe rrar canps Manchester, N.H. 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to eut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 

THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 
i9 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


The Best Lubricating and Softening Product 


FOR WOOL, COTTON, WOOL AND COTTON MIXED 


EXCELSIOR WOOL ou COMPOUND 


Absolutely free from Mine ssh ce oe mifies Pe ae ee » Pure White rs Stainiess.{[) Washes out " riectly and 
Bastty. Great Economy Guarant n its ton "Write for samples, prices and full partic ‘he 


The EXCELSIOR WOOL OIL COMPOUND CO. - - - = — CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Farrel Foundry @ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 
Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. Heavy Transmission Machinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc. 7 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


CHARLES 8S. BARTON, Pres. and Treas. Established 1837. 
GEORGE 8. BARTON, Secretary. Incorporated 1867, 


Rice, Barton & Fales 
Machine and Iron Company. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printing Machines 


From ONE to FOURTEEN COLORS, 
for ALL KINDS OF FABRICS. 
ALSO 


Duplex Printing Machines, | Forcing Machines, 
Color Kettles, Copper Printing Rollers, 
Winders for Greys, etc. 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S.A. 
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“20th CENTURY” MAGHINERY 


Dryers for Wool 
and Cotton Stock, 


Yarn, Stockings 
and Underwear. 


Carbonizers, Yarn 
and Wool Scouring 
Machines. 





Ventilating Fans, 


Bleachers, GEARED TRAVELER. 


= We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Traveler and 
TRUCK \LARN DRYER Improved Web Feed. 


Garnett Machines and Pickers. Reclothing or furnish New Metallic Toothed Cylinders 
and Feed Rolls. 


DYEING MACHINES, TOM TOMS, CHROMING, WASHING AND OXIDIZING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY, 


[3th AND WESTMORELAND STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘*WHITELEY, HUDDERSVIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 698 and 699. 


LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all descriptions of 
MANUFACTURERS OF Tentering and Drying Machines. 


Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 


W O O | e n M ach j n e ry casita Frames. 


Cross Raising Machines, Wool Scour- 
ing Machines, 


Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Wapping Mills with Patent Sectional 
Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &c. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


Second-hand Tentering Machines in 
es good repair at low prices. 
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EASTON 


AND 


BURNHAM 


MIACHINE 


Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 


REPAIRS 
FOR 
RABBETH 


SPINDLES 


Economizer 
Profits Increased. 


Whether or not you should buy a Green Fuel 
Economizer is a question of dollars and cents. 
The profit from an Economizer is the excess of 
fuel saved, labor saved and steaming capacity 
gained over the interest on the first cost and 
the cost of upkeep. 


The Fuel saving can be calculated before- 
hand, As fuel becomes dearer it rises. Less 
labor is required in the same proportion that 
fuel is saved. The saving increases with 
wages. 


The gain in steaming capacity is in the same 
proportion as the fuel saving. Economizer 
surface costs less than boiler surface, square 
foot for square foot, and recovers more heat 
from the gases, because the difference between 
the temperature of the gases outside and the 
water inside is greater. 


The interest charge on an Economizer is less 
now than ever before for two reasons: 

First, because greater output and improved 
methods have enabled us to reduce prices 
materially. 

Second, money is cheaper. 


These facts show that Economizers will now 
pay bigger profits than ever before. Any man 
owning a boiler plant should have this subject 
figured over again. 


Allitems mentioned above can be computed 
in advance. Tell us your conditions in full 
and we will figure out the net profit for you. 
As for upkeep, our exact records unable us to 
offer to guarantee it for five or ten years at the 
annual rate of 1% of the first cost, 


Write for BOOK ‘T W,” on Steam Plant 
Economy ; ask also for our Catalogue of Fans, 
Blowers and Exhausters. 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co. 


MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


(Sole Builders in this Country.) Se... %. Spon 09 
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COMPOUND—THAT’S WHY 


Barney Compound Ventilating Fans Ventilate, Purify, and Dry. 

Notice the compound feature —it does the work. 
They force out all atmosperie impurities and draw in 
pure air. They often double capacity of drying rooms, 
expel loose steam from dye houses—preventing conden- 


sation, cool spinning rooms. 
The Barney System ts the 
most economical. 


TELL US YOUR PROBLEM. 
WRITE TODAY. FREE TRIAL OF FAN, 


BARNEY VENTILATING FAN Works, 24-28 Binford St., Boston, Mass. 


Dust Proof Oil Hole Covers 


increase machine efficiency 
















KEEP OUT DIRT, GRIT, LINT AND 


DUST-IT PAYS 
——_— 


q e as W.&C.F. TUCKER, . . HARTFORD, CONN. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


Whether you build or buy machinery see that 
it is equipped with D. P.O. H. Covers. The 
saving in oil and repair expense will go into 
the profit account. 


Postal will bring Samples and Catalog. 





ee BUILDERS OF ..-- 
Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 

Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 
YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


Raw Woo.” AND COTTON MACHINE, SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER - WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


. O. Box K, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching - Scouring Woolen, Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins — Slubbing— Raw Cotton and Wool, 


Waste, Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, etc. 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


Sutpuur Hostery MACHINE. SuLpHuR SKEIN MACHINE, 


TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 


Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin- 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
Iows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted. Made 
either single, double or triple. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
D. R, HKHENYON 2 SON, Raritan, N. ae Successors to KENYON BROS, 


Long Distance Telephone—Somerville 21. 
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— 
1s, | , 
waren Wee New Dyeing Machine 


and penstocks. 





Iron Flumes 
Rotary Fire Pumps 
centrifugal Pumps- 
Head Gate Apparat 


wringing and wn 
peel Dyeing Machin ii 
carbonizing Machin 


Perens vanmers’ | TYPE L. FOR CLOTH AND KNIT GOODS 
u | 


soaping Machines 
Cloth Winders: TYPE M. FOR BLEACHING COTTON KNIT 


%, } GOODS, CIRCULAR No. 16. 


Boston Office, Main Office and Works, 


Y STREET, 
aw ORANGE, MASS, 
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Automatic Wool Washers 
— 

PARALLEL RAKE 


OGhe ” STONE DRYER,” for Wool, Cotton, Rags, Etc. 
CARBONIZING MACHINERY, ETC. 


Fulling Mills, Cloth Washers, 


WOOL OPENERS, SELF FEEDS, DUSTERS 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY, “wss."” 
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WILSON & GO., BARNSLEY, Limited 








Absolutely secure 
combination of 
Shield and Bobbin 
guaranteed. 


BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added Strength and 
Absolute Security. 





Specialties: PATENT ‘“LOCKFAST”’ 
and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 
TRADE MARR CONDITIONING BOB- 


BINS, Impervious 

fase to Steam, Moisture 
or Oil. 

' ILSON _BARNS GOLD MEDAL 8t. Louis, 

. 1904, DIPLOMA ‘d’Hon. 


neur Liege, 19095 Highest Samples and Prices 
Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 





Loose Shields 
Impossible. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Increase Efficiency and Re- 
duce Cost of Operation. 











Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway 


A PERFECT CLOTH EXPANDER 


The recent invention of Wm. 
Mycock, an English cotton manu- 
facturer. Hundreds sold in 


‘Great Britian and on the Conti- 

















nent. Large bleacheries in this 
country where it has been placed 
on trial are delighted with it. 
Gets the full width of goods, with 
perfectly even tension both ways. 
Can be attached to calenders or 
cans. Put it on trial. 


w wv 


Patented in United States, Cam 










ada, Great Britain and Continen 
tal countries. Infringements will 
be prosecuted. 





THOMAS LEYLAND & CO., GO INDIA ST., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
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INCREASE YOUR 
STOCK SPACE 1/3 
By Handling Your 

Cases With 


Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 
Machines 


Also Saves 
TIME, 
LABOR and 
Damaged Stock 
Write for 
Descriptive 
Pamphlet 
Today, 
Economy Engineering Company, 


58-64 N. Jefferson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The 
Double 
Shear Builders 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Springfield, 
Vt. 


American 


lhe i 
LN WROUGHT STEEL 


PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 

It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 

It clarnps to the shaft perfectly — keys and 
set-screws superfluous. 

Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 


Patented in the United States 
and Foreign Countries. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


of different sizes. 

Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 
turing. 
Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 


The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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ohe Hussong Dyeing [Machine 


THE ONLY MACHINE THAT WILL DYE SUPHUR BLACK SUCCESSFULLY. 





This illt ae ae = yws our Somenoeses. pote oe sm ng ee — Sectional View, showing the circulation of 
Jarriage, Ww »ound Yarn ¥ ed. or through the yarn when in operation 


haem of etnies whi We Claim for a Hussong Machine. 


Durabllity, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, 
Saving of 754 in Labor, Makes No Waste Whatever, No Friction on the Material. 
Requires but Little Power to Operate. 

Leaves the Yarn and Slubbing it its Natural Condition. 


it, American Dyeing Machine Co. Office 609 Pearl St., Camden, N. J. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


AITON MACHINE CO. 


ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS 


GARDINER C. Sts, President. 
Tuos. A. Aiton, Vice President. 
‘ Tiles Factory, 
ARTHUR S. BEVES, Sec. and Treas. HARRISON, N. J. 


126 Leer Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Cabling and Insulating Machinery 
VACUUM DRYING APPARATUS 


Rubber Machinery, Including Calenders, Washers, Mixers, etc. 


Hydraulic Machinery 


Builders of Heavy Machinery. High Grade and Large 
Castings a Specialty. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 
WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 
Post Office Square Building 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


- »« SOLE IMPORTERS OF... 


ASA LEES « CO., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE ACCENTS FOR 
JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 












inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk ers of Leather a Machinery, etc., etc. 
a SRSLEY & SONS, LTD. Maker: re R. CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 
eS canaon ae il ceue. ate, ee "eae a & GS. Tame. Testing Machinery, Wrap 
es 2els, ete. 
i JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, JOSHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc. 
—. Hemp and Jute Preparing ani Spinning Machinery. GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, etc. 
ale GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, etc. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 
Ete JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel | CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
: Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards. Worsted, etc. 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Whee! Grinders, 










Card Clothing for Cotton. | Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 
lt COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
i WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Coré.aroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 





JOSEPH STUBBS - - Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns. 





es 


al 


— 8 | 
aes: w Fie } 
t 


PVE ee te 











CK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME, 


IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Pateut Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, “"No'Unironm. 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 


Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ “Fast Black” Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., *parckberraia: PENN. 


QUI 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres, Tee FRANK B. COMINS, Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


792 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on _ recomend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 


Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS In the _ World. 
The last twenty years receiving the HIGHEST AWARDS in 
this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. 
EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted In the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet ‘*T’’ on NHumidification 
Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Empire Bldg., ATLANTA, CA. 


STEAM TRAPS 
MEW FEATURES; Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


We manufacture Steam 
Traps for all duties, 
High and Low Press- 
ures, returning the Con- 
densation back into 
Boiler or Discharging 
to Hot Well, Tank, or 
Atmosphere, 





































DINSMORE 





No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 




















SEND FOR 


Catalogues A, B and C 
ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. 


Olass A Return Trap 


Machines 


No. 9—Portable 







ALBANY, N. ¥. Foot-Power 
Established 1870. 
FRED’K TOWNSEND, Pres. JAMESH. BLESSING, Gen. Mer. Rotary Sewing 
: Machine 









Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 


* N For use in 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 



















It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 














and F t ’ Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
actories. at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Irving Machines, ete > of » differe 
a I ry ing Machines, ¢€ te ., OF any of the different 
Rubber lined EUREKA tinishing processes in textile mills. 










COTTON HOSE, has no 
equal. Send for circu, 
(Trade Mark.) lar and testimonials. 


Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE Co. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 






Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING (CO., 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 
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“The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 


eh UG - JACQUARD 









Original Fine Index Machines 
Single Lift, Double Lift, 


Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


a THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Representatives 
H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 


Catalogue upon request. Ee on, wo, 


TORRANCE MFG. CO., 


HARRISON, N. J- 


rorpawct, AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards, The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 


ALSO 
CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly. 


Write for particulars. 


Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 
Cylinder Motion. 




























L. B. BRAINERD, ¥, B. ALLEN, J. B. PIERCE, L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 
President. Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. Ass’t Secretary. 





New ENGLAND TEAM USERS of this country have 
DEPARTMENT upwards of 90,000 Steam Boilers 

101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insurance 
BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 




















Cc. E. ROBERTS, 
Manager. 


W. H. ALLEN, 
Ass’t Manager. 





LL. F. PALES 


MANUFACTURER 


AND BUILDER OF 













MACHINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 









50+41N. MACHINE 






aoa WALPOLE, MASS. 


MACHINERY U. S. 
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The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. T t iii Seated 


INDIAN ORCHARD, IIASS, 


phbabien« Card Grinders 
Metatlic ROMS TRAVERSE WHEEL 
| AND LONG ROLL 
Especially adapted for Cotton | Particular Attention Paid to 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more Repairing Grinders of All Kinds 


Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per and Makes 


eent. NoLeatherCovering Bill. LOWEL L, MASS. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. Southern Agent: Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. ©. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MCH. CO., “°srass"*” | “Coronation” 
Mill 
Sewing 


BIRCH Sey, Machines. 
BRos. * x ene 


wet or dry, thin 


or thick, fine 
SOMERVILLE, | es 


stitch or coarse 
stitch. 


Send for 
Re tar Catalogue. 
BURR PICKER. ers ay , ; 
Wool Burring and Picking Machinery. “ee = Sent on Trial. 
Cloth Finishing Machinery. 





| BLEACHING, DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINERY, 


ste .. —— | The J. L. N. Smythe Co. 


Successor to THOMAS RAMSDEN, 
Maker of 


Worsted ee eee 


Specialties, 


23-25 So. $th St., Phila. 


For Preparing, Finishing Gills and Drawing Boxes 


Ner ws made and 1 colored Textile Wrapper 
old ones repaire ai a tho ro maghty case hardened. | Fibres, Cc T PP Se. 


Repairs and new parts for curled he uirmachinery. Fallers . s 
of every description made. Cl -—— Gears, 5-8, 7-16, 3.8 and Manillas, Silk Papers, 
1.4 inch pite z ept on hand. All kinds’o of new Flute and 
=~ liers, for Combs, Gills, Drawing and Spinning, also 


) e e 
tefluting ae mes. Improved Roller Covering Machine. | Tissues, Corrugated Cloth Boards. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, or email ant odd 
IN items that that you don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 
AMERICAN SUPPLYCO., 3 7 1 
°° 
monsecene?” 1 Mill Supplies. 


ASHWORTH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing Of Every Description 


RALI, RIVER, MASS. 


Thread and Silk by bas O O l Sy of any description 
made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3’ dia. 

We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 

satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 




























furnished on samples submitted. 


Es. ks. THEBBETS c& CO., Locke’s Mills, Me. 


This may interest “you” 


In the Southern and the Southwestern portions 
of the United States, there are seven cotton- 
growing States and Territories traversed by the 
numerous lines of the 


tLe 
ET 


It is a well known fact that some of the very 
finest quality of cotton comes from this South- 























The 
Winning 
PICKER 


Carefully selected hides, skilled 
workmen and every facility in 
manufacturing combine to 
make our rawhide loom pick- 
ers as good as is possible for us 
or any one else to make. 
Every picker bears our trade- 
mark stamped in the hide 


Garland Mfg. Co. 


Saco, Me. 





west section, and notwithstanding the almost 
exceptional markets, cheap fuel conditions and 











favorable labor supply, besides the high grade 
raw material; that section has practically no 
cotton mills whatever, This Department will 











gladly answer inquiries and cite manufacturers 
to the best locations. 








Send for illustrated booklet “‘Opportunities”’ 
and other printed matter regarding the Rock 
Island-Frisco territory. 


M. Schulter tadustriat Commissioner 
Frisco Building. St. Louis, Mo. 














Formerly Loom Picker Co. 





TEX TILE MAN UPRPACTURERS 


Are invited to ask about our new brand of 


ir Undoubtedly Uuquestionable 
“ Standard ade Ss. ROOKRIN Superiority 

{ 1 Made of fine wool felt, chemically treated, coated on both sides, waterproof and durable, guaranteed. 
"ie The LINCOLN WATERPROOF CLOTH CoO., 


Correspondence Solicited. Bound Brook, N. J. 
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BLEACHING BBIN 
ack ARLINGTON MACHINE Works “mse 
FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 


The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RING HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS, 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


JACOB WALDER Sole Manufacturer in the Brass 
Paterson, N.J. sneattienanasenee Steel fy Al LS 


VULCANIZED RusBBEeR ROLLS FoR ALL MECHANICAL PURPOSES 











Also Power 
Wringers of 
all Sizes and 
Descriptions 










Made of paper and wood, 
© Needs no ———eoeo 
Their Cost | wit not spins 


In Frei ght Not liable to i 
7 BOX SHOOKS 


and CLOTH BOARDS. 


SS 















OXFORD. MAS5. 


Shaw’s “‘ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELERCO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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| 


die ka ik i anne 
“tenahaweserrrrr® 
le de, la te. de te tte lll | 
#2 t224e eee Owe * 
e+e sewer rrere® 
R84 Gee ene esest* |) 
PRR n ewes oee tess’ 
ALERT AA kee 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila, Pa, 


IRON FOUNDERS 
AND TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and patting Pickers, 
Automatic uare and Cone Willow hofieid 
ediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- 


ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons, ’ "= 


Special Machinery Built General Machinery Repairs 
° Relagyng Picker Cylinders a Specialty ¢ 


HUMPHREY TURBINES, the best for low falls and economy 
McCORMICH TURBINES, for hi 


With the two, we are 





Cloth 1 entering calle 
for. WOOLENS . Oe 
tor Hortzontal 


Me he Ml on A, 
hieb bp oaawoeewntunn es 
BAaannnnawnea 


CEEOL Le eC 
een ern" 
me me | 


CARDER’S TOOLS 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


_ 


Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser. 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing with a variety 
of all other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. 
Send for circular. 


W. H. BROWN, “Swoncrsten, was.” 


of water. 
ghest speed and power. 


prepared to handle any proposition for the development or improvement of water powers. 


We also manufacture 


AUTOMATIC CLUTCHES, 


ROTARY FIRE PUMPS, AND MILL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


HUMPHREY MACHINE CO., ENGINEERS, IRON FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS, 


KAEENE, ™N. 


A. Ge THURSTON & SON, 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 


AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 
Honing of all kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


TEXTILE 
Mill Lubrication 
Flake 


offers economical, 
lubrication. 
the most 
Get free 


Dixon’s Graphite 
elcanly 
It will not stain 

delicate fabric. 

120-C.”” 


Ok 


sample ‘ 


Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co. 


Jersey City, 
N. J. 


Established 1844, 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 
(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 


Portable and Electric, 


Controls Night 
Watchman. 


Allowance made fot 
clocks. 


S °. 
SS 


ZT) ‘\ T. NANZ & CO., 
127 Duane St., N. Y. 


RL Ue 


OD 


ill, 
(9) 


SS 


CYPRESS WATER TANKS 


Best in the World. Send for Catalogue. 


‘Wette [nivered prices. H, F. LEWIS & 60., Ltd, 


316 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 













MILL EQUIPMENT 


FOR SMOOTH RUNNING OF TEXTILES 


The Lancashire and Bolton districts have the natural 
advantage of a steady. moderate, uniform humidity the 
greater part of the year. 


BELL HUMIDIFYING 
SYSTEM 


The results of a full year’s run in several well known mills in 
America show that the BELL SYSTEM reproduces and auto- 
matically maintains the Lancashire or Bolton conditions through- 
out the year. 











For further facts and information, address 


BELL PURE AIR AND COOLING CO. 


97 CEDAR STREET, 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Est. Ine ea 

se THE NORWICH BELT MFG. CO., Inc. = TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
SUPERIOR COMBINATION TANNED and OAK-TANNED LEATHER BELTING vrrpuN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
Apron & Belting Butts, Worsted Comb & Gill Box Aprons. 











Mill Supplies, ‘‘ Tau-Bo’’ Rawhide Picker Leather. Manfrs of B RA IDIN G MA CHINE Ss 
Ne ee ee ee ed alll te ceatt Be per for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
cent. more power; a 90 days free trial belt will prove this fact. Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
Tannery & Factory, 134CongressSt. 11 Dorrance St. 33 N. Canal Si. Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 

NORWICH, CT. Boston, Mass. Providence, R.I. Chicago, Ill. Special Machinery. 








EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


® Eight Thonsand Sets in Operation in This Country and Europe. 

A partial list of manu- 
facturers who have 
Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- 
leys in operation, trans- 
mitting from ONE TO 
FORTY HORSEPOWER: 

Nativnsl B.-cuit Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind.. 300 sets. Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co , Lowell Maas. 
20 sets. Arnold Print Works, 
No. Adams, Mass. 11 sets, 
John & James Dobson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.. 34 sets. Stinson 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa, 40 
sets. Frederick J. Falding, 














at Fup, By Mooern 


Dave THEN | 
St aaa A Let 










New York, N. Y., 20 sets. ONTRACTORS %o pil? 

Smith Wineheste mt 

Co., Bo. Windham, Conn. HEATING SYSTEMS, 

McRae, Belfast’ Trelond, FeweR PANTS & SPECIALTIES i) 

25 sets. Mercantile Laun- AIGH B Love PRESSURE BoicERS : 

iry, So. Windham, C Bse 4 se 

2s sets Washburn & PIECHAN ICAL VENTILATION DISC FANS ETC. ' 

Moen, Orce+ter, Mass., ELrecrrRic GENERA * 

large ’ numher, sizes. TORS TO 4 

Dennison Tag a Bae. ENGINES & Furl PS &™o ed ai 

ton, Mnas,, large number, 2 






ii 
smallsizes. Saco & Pettee ae 4 STACKS , TAN KS £ Pa cd i 
pechine Co, Bootes, WROUGATE CAST RON Pi Ping FORALL PURPOSES ati 
Mills, Lawrences, Mase., ESTIMATES FURNIEN ED 


13 sets. 


t 
’ 
iv 7; a i 
Send toG. FRANK EVANS, 1288 Center Street, = I ‘ 
9 
i 





25 WORTH TST. PHILAOELPHIA Pr, 


Newton Center, Mass.. for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Trade-marking Fabrics 


is reduced to a science by use of 


The Kaumagraph Process. 


The most elaborate Trademarks are reproduced in fine detail on goods of any class, at small expense. 
The stamps are furnished in silver, gold and all colors and no machinery, paint or ink is required. 


Samples on request. 


Kaumagraph Co., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Lane Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Basket 


The Lane Canvas Basket marks a distinct advance in 
Basket making, not only from the standpoint of economy, but 
of more satisfactory service. 

It is perfectly smooth inside, the rim is bound with tough 
leather and there are no splinters, nails or rough places to catch 
and injure materials. 

Full Illustrated Catalog No. 31 with discounts, on 


ROUND BASKET 
Without Wo 


u Shoes 


application. 


W. T. LANE & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 
Sold by Principal Mill Supply Houses. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Qu Portable. Hoist 


Is a great 
Labor Saver 
Designed especially for piling cases, 
bales and heavy packages. One man can 
lift 800 lbs. with ease. In use in 
many representative mills. Write for 
illustrated circular giving list of users. 
We have received many gratifying 
letters from mills speaking of the 
entire satisfaction received. 


JOHN E. LARRABEE, 
No. 9 Market St., AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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STEPHENSON 





B B It D . No Slip 
b MA Jara 
| | fake / 
Appeals to a man’s common sense. Proves i. ae 
its worth every time it is tried on a slipping belt. iv MS 














Call on your dealer or send us 2c. for a 
testing sample stating if for Leather, Rubber 
or Canvas belts. No ONE kind is good for 
ALL belts. 


Stephenson Mfg. Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 








Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine to remove gears 


and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saves 
its cost in time and breakage. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 






REGISTERED 


on a rawhide pinion corresponds to the Sterling 
mark on silver—it denotes the highest degree of per- 



















fection. New Process Raw Hide Pinions are the recognized 
standard of excellence. Owing to patent and secret processes of curing the raw 
hide, they contain much more of the vital fibre than other raw hide, and wear 
like iron. They provide a noiseless positive drive—no noise, no 
loss of power. Get our free booklet for the facts. 

We also make accurately cut and planed Metal Gears, in Spurs, Bevels, 
Internals and Racks. 


The New Process Raw HideCo., **¥°9°S* 


MORRIS & WALES PHILA 
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Wiruiam Severs & Go,, trons 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Makersof = 

SHAFTS, 

COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 
and all most approved appliances for the 


Transmission cf Power. 


not Be OS ew 


acai: sini: ‘aia 2 ake ‘Pine? - So a 


DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no 
other COUPLING can equal. 


MACHINE TOOLS. 
INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


Singeing [Machines 


FOR ALL KINDS AND WIDTHS OF GOODS. 


A I AT TO! 


re a 
ce r= 


SEE 


annie! 


CHAS. H. KNAPP, 
Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 


eT RE eS 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ee 


| 


SALE! ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 


>a 


a TIT _a 


SEIS Se ES RG laa 
- 7 . — =o er ES a a 


. ae 


Le = 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


BULLETIN ON ESSENTIALS OF ROPE DRIVING 





























I CONSULT WITH Us 
'| WE ARE SPECIALISTS. 


“(GEO V. CRESSON C0. 


* POWER TRANSMITTING MACHIN ry 
"PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK) 


























NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. SEND FOR COPY 


Vulcan Fibre Roving Can. 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. 
SEAM—Riveted with Patented Clinched 


SIDE 


Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed 
Joints, Curled Edges. BOTTOM—IXXX. 
Tin Star Corrugation; Fastened with- 
out the use of nails or screws, will not 
crack, warp or shrink and cannot come 
out. FINISH—Coated inside and out 
with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT—About one- 
half pound perinch diameter. SIZE— 
All cans to any exact size, perfectly 
round and true. DURABILITY—Su.- 
perior to any other can. 
Also Manufacturers of 
HILL’S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN- 
IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 


James Hill Manufacturing Co., 
PROVIDENGE, R. /. 
FinisHinc, Dyeinc, 
For WOOLEN, WORSTED, COTTON Goops 


Bvieacuine, Guipine 


FRENCH NappPIn, erc., exc 


OPENING 
CRABBING 
TACKING 


SeEwinc 


SOFT WATER 


There ts no excuse for producing 
Goods inferior tn Color, Texture or 
Quality just because a natural 
supply of Pure, Clear, Soft Water zs 
not provided. 

We can cheaply and effectually 
give a quality of water that will 
leave nothing to be desired. Scale 
and Corrosion zz Boilers wzl/ also be 
prevente d. 


Let us place our Catalogue before you. 


American Water Softener Co. 


1002 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


BIRCH BROTHERS 


ALBERT BIRCH, 


TEXTILE MECHANICIAN 


~ Somervitte, Mass. 
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SAPONIFIED OIL FOR WOOL 


(BRETON BRAND) 


Easiest to apply, either in emulsion or straight. 
Most readily removed, in scouring and finishing. 
Order trial barrel, on approval. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 
135 Front St., New York. 


Boston, 36 Central Wharf. Fall River, 160 Third St. Philadelphia, 216 No. Front St. 
Works, Claremont, N. J. 


DYE HOUSE TRUCKS 


The strong, convenient kind. 


Beside the cloth truck here shown we build several other 
styles that cannot be excelled for use in Textile Mills, Send 
for new illustrated catalog of Hand, Platform and Special 
Trucks—it gives prices oa particulars. 


The Hungerford Titer Corporation 


An organization of experts in the various departments of 
water purification, giving especial attention to the engineering 
and chemical problems involved and offering its services as 
contractor to those wishing to install a ‘water purification 
plant for any purpose with the assurance of obtaining maxi- 
mum results and the most advanced ideas, 


308 HARRISON BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 


HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
FILTERS ec" 
CRAVITY 
WATER SOFTENERS “vireo. 
There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCERFORD - ELFRETH, 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


engi tinets Gravity Filter. 1700 N. I2th St. 1 PH ILA. a PA. 
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BLEACHERIES ARE RAPIDLY ADOPTING THE 


CELL SYSTEM for opening and drying their goods as drawn in 





ropes from the bins. The string of cloth is opened up by a scutcher, 






passed through a water mangle, over an expander, through a Cell Dryer, 
and is wound on a winder which does not have to be stopped to remove 


a roll of cloth. A speed of 125 yards may be maintained, if desired, 







even on heavy goods. A two string machine gives, then, a production 
of 250 yards of cloth per minute, from rope to roll. Only one attendant 


is required for the complete plant. The whole outfit takes up but 15 






to 20 feet of floor space. If interested send to 15 State Street, Boston, 
for photographs and blueprints. 


VACUUM 





PROCESS COMPANY. 





LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Fits for the best positions in all branches 
of the textile industry both commercial and 
manufacturing. 






PATENTED 1877 















Makes the Ideal Belt 
for Bleacheries, Dye 












Complete courses in Cotton Manufacture, 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture, Design- 
ing, Chemistry and Dyeing and Textile En- 
gineering. All courses include thorough 
training in Mechanics, Advanced Mathe- 
matics, Mechanical Drawing, Chemistry, 
Decorative Art, Weaving, <te. 









houses, Textile, Wool 
en or Cotton Mills, 







because neither steam, 
oils, acids, heat or 
water affect it, and it 
runs the machinery as 














it ought to be run, be 







cau-e of its steady, 






Complete equipment for applied instruc. 


7 non intermittent grip 
tion. 


on the wheels. 


oR OEE Ue eT ee - tot 
= allows SEAT IIS O —_ . 







Let us send you book 





FALL TERM BEGINS 


SEPT. 25, 1906. 


let, “Experiences 
with Gandy’—it’s in. | 
teresting reading, 


GANDY 


For Catalogue Address € = BELTING CO. 
Chas. H. Eames, $ B.,Sec., Lowell, Mass, : eee) BBTV he 







en 











ca eee BNE 
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A Leviathan Belt 


forcibly appeals to the man who always insists upon receiving a full equivalent 
or his outlay. After he has discovered the fac yp fw . i or any 
especially arduous duty a* Leviathan Be't,” costing less than a leather beit will 
out the best of such belts, such a@ man is shrewd enough. to use no «other. 

us send you some experiences of super-shrewd belt users? We have a 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
1217-1239 CARPENTER ST., PHILADELPHIA 
55-57 Market St., CHICAGO 120 Peari St., BOSTON 40 Pearl St. BUFFALO 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


* Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leat her, Leather 

€);] S ee my ana — of yd re Mill ae net 

rooms, Mi anding, Rings an tings, Packi of all ki 
Fire Pails, Shears and T Kn 3 - 


KE. W. Murphey & Co. 


_soorat. and Mil] Supplies 


Morris Duck Mill Baskets — used in 


hundreds of mills and will be used in hundreds 


trimmers, Cloth Knives, Ec. #& ws 


more as soon as they have tested them, 


No amount of talk will prove our 
baskets to be the most economi- 
cal and satisfactory —dut a trial 
will. When you want to reduce 
your basket bills make the trial. 


Send for illustrated booklet on baskets. 


MORRIS & CO., Groveville, N. J. 
NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SBRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


: AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
0060000000000 
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This is our Berry Wheel, 


the most effective agent for 


Better air—better work | %eiscscr"" 


atmosphere, 






















Force out the hot stuffy air. Bring in 
the pure air of the fields. Do away 
‘ with that energy-exhausting nerve- 
wrecking output-decreasing effect of the 
sultry summer time. Purify the air, 


push up the profits—doth at once. 





The Berry Wheel does it most effectually. 
“ e A. HUN BERRY, 
It is also unsurpassed for use in drying. 8S Wane Steet Bescet, 


BOSTON. 








THE L. M. BOWES COMPANY, 


Every Description of Fine Leather for Textile Use. 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


CHARLES CAIN, SON & CREENWOOD, 


HALIFAX, ENGLAND. 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE 


CARD CLO THIN G 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Silk. 


451 ATLANTIC AVENUE, ° ° ° . BOSTON, MASS. 


















TIME CHECK They are being used more and more Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


Write for our pamphlet - 2S of Ss Fe ‘ Ni Oo L. Es, 


“Time Checks and Their Use” For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 










Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Ca: 
CHEE «= AMERICAN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. _Boisters, Steps, Tubes, Ete. . ssi 
Address, Dept. V, 24 Park Place, New York ELMER, SALEM COC., . N. d& 





arp 










Cilbert 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW 

MANUFACTURING 

COW PANY, 
. = SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A, 

New York Branch, 88 Warren St., 

Chicago Branch, 28-32 So, Canal St. 

Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities, 
| Cable Address: Engrave, AB C and Lieber’s Coves, 






KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOMS 


For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 



















Represented in the South by 
©. A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. OC. 
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For some reason the Morse Freight Elevator has 

a reputation; and has had for a good many years 

ast. This reputation can only be explained by its 
ing deserved. 

After keeping ahead of the times for thirty years, 
after over 16,: 00 instaNations, after grappling with 
every problem—belt drive from shaft; gas engines, 
direct and alternating current electric motors—we 
can say the Morse Freight Elevator is as near right 
as we know how to make it. 

Our alternating current controller keeps starting 
current so low that Electric Companies permit 
installation of our elevators on lines where Electric 
Elevators were formerly prohibited. 

The large army of Morse Elevator users have 
spread the news of ils goodness. If it’s good 
enough for them isn’t it good enough for you ” 


If interested in elevators write us. 


Morse, Williams & Company, 


Philadelphia New York Boston 
Baltimore Pittsburgh Atlanta 


LATEST PATENT. 


Hall’s “‘Can’t Slip” Spindle. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


IA. HALL @ COQO., Paterson, N. J. 


There is only ON E 


ALBANY GREASE 


AND WE ARE THE ONLY MAKERS, 
We have solved the problem of economical lubrication. 


Cost of using oil 


Cost of using Aibany Grease 


Reg, U.S. Pat. Of, 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER, a Sample Can of Albany 
Grease with an Albany Grease Cup free of charge or 
expense for testing. Always give the name of concern. 
The only information necessary to send is pipe connection in 
bearing, DEPTH OF OIL HOLE FROM TOP OF TAP TO JOURNAL, 


and give particular part of machinery on which the same Is to 
be used. 


sock car MIRRIOM Si ADAM COOK’S SONS, 313 West Street, New York City, U. S.A. 


Belt Shifters 
Balanced Valves 
Reducing Valves 
Pump Governors 
Damper Regulators 
RECULATOR Rheostat Regulators 
Automobile Engines 
co. Pump Pressure Regulators 


and other devices for regulating pres- 
sures of steam, air and water. 


BOSTON, MASS.., U. S. A. Write for our Catalogue. 
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CATALOGUE 
of USEFUL 


TEXTILE 


E have recently published COLLECTOR 
a descriptive catalogue 


which contains a list of all 





books ir the English language on 
textile subjects that are in print and 
that are of present value, classified 
under the different subjects to which An! : 
they pertain. This catalogue should ee Electric 
be in the possession of every mill man. oist Top Hook. 
calle hee een Genin ein enaitiaiies | __ This is a special hook for the Yale & 
oo ae P Towne Portable Electric Hoist. Its 
chief point of superiority is the fact 
being published frequently. We can that it will swivel continuously in the 
same direction without twisting up the 


leads. This makes the hoist very much 
whether of our own publication or more flexible. 


New books on textile subjects are 


supply any textile or technical book, 


not, at lowest prices. We can also are far Sa 
YALE @® TOWNE MFG. CO. 


9-15 Murray St., New York. 





give information and prices of foreign 
textile publications, directories, etc. 
We are headquarters for everything 
in the line of textile literature and 
information. 


ce 


LORD Q NAGLE co. We-Fu-Go and Seaife Water Soft- 


ening Plants, and Scaife Water 
Filters can beseen in actual opera- 
tion in Textile Plants in any part 


Boston, Massachusetts Py OT OPE Pe Wolo ba Rattms (rst ante ce 


suit each special case, and we 
PUBLISHERS OF THE guarantee results. Write for 


Illustrated Catalogue. 
Textile World Record 
7 WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS CO., itsourgh 


2Ooo DEVONSHIRE ST. 
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DYE HOUSE FLOORS | 


We solicit correspondence from New England Mills and 


Manufacturers who want ACID PROOF, 


WATERTIGHT, 


DURABLE Dye House and Mill Floors—at reasonable prices. 


Simpson Bros., Corporation 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Long Distance ’Phone, Main 6657. 


GOULDS 


Acknowledged to be the highest 
in efficiency of any pumps built 
—that is they deliver more water 
with less expenditure of power 
than pumps of any other design 
and they are therefore known as 

EFFICIENT TRIPLEX 
POWER PUMPS 
And are the standard of excell- 
ence everywhere. 


She Goulds Mfg. Co. 


FOR PRINT WORKS, 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON, MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 
and Measurer ETC, ETC 


Manufactured by 
ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


Send for circular. 


19 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


PUMPS 


We make them for every 
service:—— Tank Pumping, 
Boiler Feeding, Domestic Water 
Supply, Municipal Fire Service, 
Water Works, Pipe Lines, Deep 
Wells, Mines, Hydraulic Press- 
ures, Vacuum, Ammonia, Oil, 
Brine and Tar, Paper Pulp, 
Semi Fluids. 


Seneca, Falls, N. Y. 


New York, Boston, Pittsburg, 
Chicago. 


SILK MILE SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 
1. A. HALL & Co. Allentown Reed, Harness 


: and Mill Supply Co., 
Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


7” “BODDEN” Flyer 


For 
For 


QUALITY OF FINISH 
QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 


HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, 


Olney Street, 


Providence, R. I. 
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ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


Oil Separator 


MOTOR WOUND FOR ANY VOLTAGE. 









Separates oil from bolts, nuts, and scraps of all kind— 










oil that would otherwise be wasted, and makes it as 
good as itever was, for furtheruse. Send for Catalogue. 











_ . ——— MANUFACTURED BY THE 
- —— 


merican Tool @ Machine Co., 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Incorporated 1864. 





Founded 1845, 


Established 1841. 


DledM Jackel Mixing Kettles 


Vhis cut represents one of our many styles 
of steam mixing kettles, made with station- 
ary and removable stirrers. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO, 


COPPERSMITHS, 
66 Pitts St., - BOSTON, MASS. 










Badger Fire Extinguisher. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE | 


for steam, water and gas. 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE. 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. | ' 





Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. . . 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparatus, 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 





PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 
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The Latest and most successful 


Cross Spool. Dyeing au Bleaching Machine 


for Cones, Cheeses and Parallel Tubes 


ADVANTAGES: Most uniform bleaching and dyeing all through the bobbins. 
Colors requiring several baths can be dyed without bobbins being removed. Good for all colors, 
also fast sulphur black. Little dye-liquor required. No dye-liquor lost. All deformation of the 
bobbins is avoided. Consequently good running off of the bobbins. Simple and accurate sampling 
of bobbins. Large production, Little pewer required. Very little attention needed, Low price. 


MANY IN OPERATION. Built by Erckens & Brix, Germany. 


Niederlahnstein Automatic Hank ([lercerizing Machine. 
Seelemann’s Patent Curved Wire for Napping Machines. 


L. H. A. Schwartz & Co. 


141 Milk Street, Boston. Importers and Exporters of 


Cotton of Every Description. 
Stextsror R. & O. Lindemann’s Egyptian Cotton. 


Estavlished 1849, Mass. Corp. 5. R. Mason, Treas. and Mgr. | The Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co.. 
MASON BRUSH WORKS, | “ 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 


Trrrirre u 
oI 4 ida 


CARD ROLL. 


Mill and Machine Brushes BUILDERS OF oun 


For Textile, Paper Mills, Etc. EXamilton=«.Corliss Engine. 
cue " “ Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any size, for all Oses. 
Write for Catalogue. WORCESTER, MASS. ew York mee, iin: _ 
Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. 
St. Louis Office, 317 Security Building 


Geo. W. Gerry @ Son, “asx 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cumpers, 


Wooland Waste Dusters, 
Rag Dusters, Nappers. 


Improved Cloth Measuring Machines. 
Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 
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Free! To Any Employee 


of any concern using steam engines 
(preferably the engineer), who will fill 
out and send to us the following blank, 
we will send, without charge, one of 
these beautiful celluloid-covered memo 
books containing 64 ruled pages and 24 
pages of live, useful information. This 
is expensive advertising, but we want to 
know about every steam engine that 
is not protected by the 


Monarch Engine-Stop 
and Speed Limit System 


CONSOLIDATED ENGINE-STOP CO., 127 East 12th St., New York City. 
Gentlemen: —The engine equipment of our plant is as follows : 
eo 
ee fe vad dancalos ....Makes aves une 
Please send a copy of your Celluloid Memo. Book and **The Protection of a Mon- 
arch,’ free and post paid to—name. ‘ 
AGOTON 22. cc0ceess Une nN Sewers eesusoees Engineer? 
DE ND) cavcinvcccncsauines, Genvesteniccene .Plant at 











Fill Out This 
Blank Now and 
Get This Book Free. 










127 East 12th Street, New York. 












Consolidated Engine-Stop Co., 









A Book for Designers and Weavers. 


MANUAL OF WEAVE CONSTRUCTION. 


By IVO KASTANEK, 


One of the Leading Authorities on this 
Subject tn Europe. 


Transiated and Arranged for American 
Practice by Samuei 8. Dale. 


In this book all the foundation and derivative weaves for 
harness looms are systematically classified and explained. 

The weaves are divided into three general classes, plain, 
twilland satin. Under each of these divisions are given | 
rules for constructing derivative weaves, which are illus. 
trated with over Five Hundred Drafts, Diagrams and 
Illustrations of clo‘h samples. 

For self-instruction the workers in the mill find it of 
great value and as a book of reference it is equally well | 
adapted for the practical weaver, designer and the super. | 
intendent. 







GUT CORDS 


are stronger than leather 
or rawhide and more flexible 




























fan. ce RM Lo 












For Harness Straps, Jacquard 
Cords, Shuttle Changing Cords 


or anywhere that a round belt or cord is wanted to 









There are over Five Hundred Iliustrations 






te eae a ee ee 
elle Seep (erin evee fetorc ns ~— . 


stand strain without break or wear, Gut answers 4 
and Diagrams, many showing the cloth with this purpose, Regular sizes as shown. Write a tal 
weave construction. for prices 





M. W. Wentworth 


Manufacturer of Gut Strings 
Office and Factory, 45th Street and Centre Ave. 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


Over One Hundred Pages. Handsomely Bound | 
in Green Cloth and Gold. Price, 81.00. | 
sosionnienitaipeiaeieaiins | 

| 

| 

| 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY, 


299 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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General Electric Gmpany 


Furnishes the Electrical Apparatus for 
driving and lighting all classes of 


TEXTILE MILLS 


This Company has installed more than 75% of the total horse power 
used in the electrically driven textile mills of the United States. 
Information given and estimates furnished at any office. 





Mill Power Office, ; ; iva? Sales Offices in 
84 State St., Boston Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. all large cities. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 Broad Street. BALTIMORE OFPICE, Continental Trust Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA OFPICE, 218 South Eleventh Street. ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. 
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DIAMOND TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
*“C" STREET, ABOVE WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS 


Improved Woolen. Worsted and Cotton Reels, Ring Twisters, Spoolers, Balling Machines, Sun Gill Boxes, Gill Box Screws, 
Fluted Rollers of ull de-criptions, Butterworth Rag Pie ers and Lumpers, also all Repair Parts for Pickers, Collars and 
Steps for Self-acting Mules, Setting up and Lengthening Self-acting Mules, Movers and Erectors of all kinds of C tton 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 


JAMES SMITH & CO. FRICTION CLUTCHES 


Knowing what to do 
Exhaust Fans and knowing how to do it 


is a Short cut to success. 


The textile field is not overcrowded and a 
Course of Practical Instruction in all branches 
of the Cotton Industry will enable you to fill 
a good-paying position. You may become 
Manager of Carding, Spinning, Weaving, De- 
signing and Dyeing Departments of Textile 
Mills. I-ventually you may become a Mill 
Superintendent. Our School offers except- 
ional advantages. Equipment and facilities 
acknowledged second to none. Write for full 
information. 


Crocker- Wheeler 36-in. Vertical Fan Outfit. 
See Bulletin 54-Y. 


FOR VENTILATING AND FOR REMOV- Bradford Durfee 


ING STEAM FROM THE DYE HOUSE, Textile School 
Crocker-Wheeler Company, Fall River, Mass. 


Ampere, N. J. J. W. Bailey, Principal 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Hogg’s New Card Feeder 
for woolen and worsted cards. 


A 


Has successfully met the hardest tests in practical mill use. 


It combines simplicity, strength, durability and unformity in quantity and quality. 
Positively no rolling or sorting of your stock. It handles long and short wool as 
kindly as is possible in machine feeding, hence avoids breaking the fiber, with the 
result of stronger yarn and less noil. If you anticipate buying new cards, or if your 
old feeds are worn out and giving you trouble, allow us to demonstrate that it will be 
your advantage to equip your cards with our feeders. If you are interested in card- 
ing, we invite you to look into the merits of Hogg’s Card Feeder for woolen and 
worsted cards. For further particulars, address, 


The James Hogg Machine Company 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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USEFUL BOOKS 


HE following list contains the titles of some of the textile books for which there is 
the greatest demand. We carry these in stock for prompt delivery. Our full 
descriptive catalogue, giving lists of all textile books published in the English 
language, with a brief synopsis of contents, will be mailed free upon application. 









Ceneral Subjects—Cotton or Woolen. 










Manual of Weave Construction, by Ivo Kastanek, Edited and arranged by S.S. Dale... .. 1.€€ 
Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. Revised Technical Testing of Yarns and Fabrics. 
and enlarged edition, 1906. meomny ae I iste Me adac hess 66.08 6% 60.66 00 3.50 
Carpet Manufacture. Bradb .. sieenes Sane Technology of Textile Design. Posselt ........ 5.00 
Ghemical Technology of extile Fibres. Textile Calculations. Posselt jinsesedenees. Ee 
CEORIRIOUEID . . occcc0sececccngrnasganersssasesess 4.50 Textile Fibres of Commerce. Hannon .... 3.00 
Deve y Means of Air -— Se. — Textile Machinery Relating to Weaving. Pos- 
and een 7 ieinnies” ae Nee ein swnveneeenercuenewes 3.00 
gun'C Caleulater. “Ruegg . 5.00 ER Ns cy cnde ad senneseewese 3.00 
Silk Throwing and Waste ” Silk © ‘Spinning. Textile Raw Materials. Zipser ................ 5.00 
Rayner ..... 2.50 Textile Soaps and Oils. Hurst ................. 2.50 
Simplex Comparative — “Yarn “Tables, | “Reed The Jacquard Machin>, Analyzed and Hx- 
ables, bert ae and Other Useful I CE nan un cn os ovedaveseneeeneoe - 3.00 
Tables. 50 The ‘vextile Fibres. Matthews ...............+- 3.50 
Spinning and ‘Twisting ‘of Long “Vegetabie Waterproofing of Textile Dabalen Mierzinski.. 2.50 
Fibres. Carter ....... Crees ececes ee Yarn and Cloth Calculations. Yates ........... 1.00 








On Cotton Manufacture. 











rding and Spinning. Ivey. Just aa 1.25 Cotton Spinning Calculations. Cook ........... 1.00 

t Finding in Cotton Mills. a : 1.50 Cotton Students’ Manual. —— eoaexeterss EAD 
Cotton Carding. Lindsay .... 50 Cotton Weaving. Marsden .... ionkcws ae 
Cotton Combing Machines. Thornley 3.00 Cotton Weaving and Designing. ‘Taylor ie oceine 2.50 
Cotten Mill Commercial Features. ompkins.. 5.00 Draw Frames and Fly Frames. Thornley .... 3.00 
Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations. Tomp- Humidity in Cotton Spinning. Dobsou ......... 1.50 

BEND. scacasendseetineerteanthemeewwnnenan 5.00 Loom Fixing and Weaving. Ivey .............. 1.25 
Cotton Manual. Broadbent . ; 75 yg ree 1.00 
Cotton Manufacture. Lister ee Practical Cotton Calculations. Whitworth .... 1.00 
Cotton Manufacturing. Part ‘1. Posselt ....... 3.00 | Students Cotton Spinning. Nasmith ........... 3.00 
Cotton Spinning. Marsden ...............ee0. 1.75 The Cotton Fibre and the , ee. - naaean 
Cotton Spinning (3 vols.). Taggart ............ 7.50 REE atncineebeces 1.58 





















On Woolen Manufacture. 


@one Drawing. Buckley ............cccecccceees .50 Spinning and Weaving Calculations for Woelen 
Faults in the Manufacture of Woolen Goods SE, MN Sains vs-sd-scececcdcadedesceebae 5.00 
and their Prevention. Reiser ............... 2.50 spinning Se snd Worsted. McLaren .... 1.50 
Finishing Woolens and Worsteds. Greene ....  .50 oo! Varding FOWD «2 +s esscccecesccccccccccs -50 
How to Make a Woolen Mill Pay. Mackie .... 2.00 ek eee Ue a ae ce a 
Manufacturing Processes of “_— and an Weaving and Loom Fixing. Nightin; zale ar 50 
Lister ae 2.50 Woolen and Worsted Loom Fixing. Ainley .... 1.00 
Principles of Wool “Combing. ‘Priestman ...... 1.50 Woolen and Worsted Manufacture. Beaumont 2.00 
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“Ne e i 
Monthly Comment. i) 
1: 
Et 
sae 5 
AP l E eae a ‘ | . . ie 
Opuiar Error. and can apply it without restraint from any Te} 
one, i , 
The absence of competition leads to careless- 1} 


ness, and this is largely the reason why, after 


vente of complaint, the Asserican cation qiewer American cotton is the result of the develop 
turns his bales out in such a disgraceiul condition. ment of the cotton trade during the last : 
American cotton growers are, therefore, in a safe hundred and twenty-five years and today is i 
position. They can pack just as they like, and maintained tl +} | i bel ’ “a : 
they do pack as they like, regardless of loss and aintainec throug lout the cotton Delt Dy i 
inconvenience to others. It will not always be great vested interests that make reform ex- 1 
endured, however, and the Americans are finding ceedingly difficult. The planter is as anxious i 
this out in other branches of the cotton industry. to hs tt Mende of bulies inne ee A i} 
Cathalalae 400 Wade bate Cet wey Bisaticiat obo. ) have the methoc s of baling improv ed as is fi 
ton cloths and yarns are packed for the export the cotton spinner himself. 1 
trade; but here comes the difference. Other 1 
countries must have American raw cotton, but A pe eee b 


they need not have American manufactured 
goods.—Textile Manufacturer (England). 

The error to which we want to call atten- 
tion in the above extract is that the South- 
ern cotton planter is responsible for the dis- 
graceful way in which American cotton is 
baled. He is no more to blame for it than 


is the English spinner himself. The cotton went into effect last March, Germany | 
is baled for the planter, not by him. He granted to the United States the advantages i: 
carries his cotton to the gin, where it is of the most favored nation clause without re- 4 
ginned and baled by a process over which ceiving any equivalent in return. There 7? 


When sold 
it is transported to the compress and again 
pressed without regard to the planter’s ideas 
of how it should be done. 

In the packing of manufactured goods the 
conditions are entirely different. The cot- 
ton manufacturer packs his finished goods 
for the market himself. If it is improperly 
done he has the remedy in his own hands 


he individually has no control. 
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The present imperfect system of baling 


Reciprocity with Germany. 





The German press is giving unmistakable 
indications of the storm that is brewing over 
trade relations with the United States. It will 
be recalled that when the new German tariff 


were, to be sure, some vague pri ymises made 
to Germany at that time that the United 
States government would endeavor to cor- 
rect any defects in the administration of the 
Dingley act that might be unduly oppressive 
to German exporters, but such readjust- 
ment of details affected all other foreign ex 
porters as well as the Germans, so that the 
concessions by Germany were in fact made 
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without receiving anything in return. This 
one-sided arrangement was to remain in force 
for one year from last March, and under it 
American goods imported into Germany 
were to be subject to the same low rates im- 
posed on goods from Austria, Italy, Russia, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Roumania and Servia, 
countries that have paid for the concessions 
by granting low rates on goods imported 
from Germany. 

Since the arrangement with the United 
States was made, Germany has negotiated 
a treaty with Sweden by which concessions 
are granted on imports of rubber shoes, 
wooden ware and alcohol, and 
there is a disposition in Germany to deny 
that the low duties conceded to Sweden 
should be likewise granted on the same class 
of goods imported from the United States. 
The ground for such denial of the most 
favored nation clause to us is that the Swe- 
dish treaty was negotiated subsequently to 
the concession made to the United States. 
If that construction is admitted it follows 
that the United States can claim only such 
lower rates as were conceded to other na- 
tions before March, 1906, and that by nego- 
tiating new treaties Germany can even under 
the existing arrangement place the United 
States among the least favored nations. The 
following extract from a recent issue of the 
Leipziger Monatschrift shows plainly how 
the Germans are chafing under the kanga- 
roo species of reciprocity now existing be- 
tween the two countries: 


wood 


“After Germany conceded the minimum tariff 
rates to the Americans last February there ap- 
peared in the German press a series of articles 
showing in what spirit this exceedingly friendly 
advance had been received in America, and what a 
favorable impression it had made in all branches 
of American trade. Subsequent events have con- 
firmed the fears expressed at that time. As a 
matter of fact the Americans have made merry 
over this additional proof that the German Em- 
pire had given of her yielding to America and her 
fear in the prospect of a tariff war. How nig- 
gardly the Americans are in tariff matters and 
how little they consider themselves bound to make 
reciprocal concessions are demonstrated by the 
fate of the bill before Congress for amending the 
Customs Administrative Act. Under such condi- 
tions we cannot understand how the German press 
can favor the proposal that America be allowed 
to participate in the advantages conceded to 
Sweden under the recent treaty.” 


[1118 


The Result of Investigation. 


At the Congress of the Chambers of Com- 
merce of the Empire, held recently at Lon- 
don, a resolution was adopted asking the 
government to appoint a Royal Commission 
to investigate the question of weights and 
measures and make recommendations for the 
improvement of weights, measures and cur- 
rency throughout the British Empire. A 
resolution in favor of the metric system was 
rejected by a vote of 3 to 1. This action is 
especially significant in view of the fact that 
British Chambers of Commerce have gener- 
ally favored the metric system in the past 
At the Congress of Chambers of Commerce, 
held in Canada in 1903, a resolution in favor 
of the compulsory introduction of the metric 
system in the British Empire was adopted 
unanimously. The change has been brought 
about by the investigation and discussion of 
the question during the past four or five 
years. 


—_._.._.¢ 


The Price of Jute. 


The demand for jute has increased at a 
remarkable rate during recent years and, 
despite a large increase in the supply, has 
brought prices to a record level., A chart 
issued by Smith & Schipper, New York, 
presents very clearly the statistics of supply, 
demand and prices for the past ten years. In 
1896, jute was quoted at 2.65 cents a pound 
landed in New York. In 1808, the year in 
which the price of cotton fell to 5 1/2 cents, 
jute dropped to 2.38 cents a pound. That is 
the lowest price on record. Since that time 
the quotations have fluctuated under the in- 
fluence of the varying supply and demand, 
but the general trend has been upward. 
This has been especially pronounced during 
the past eighteen months. In 1904, the New 
York quotation was 3.04 cents. With the 
exception of a temporary drop in September, 
1905, the market has since advanced rapidly 
until the record price of 6.15 cents a pound 
was reached in May of this year. The pro- 
duction has increased from 5,750,000 bales 
in 1896 to 8,200,000 bales in 1905, an increase 
of 43 per cent. The increase in the demand 








can be judged by the fact that during this 
time, when the supply increased 43 per cent., 
the price has advanced 130 per cent. from 
2.65 cents to 6.15 cents a pound. India has 
a practical monopoly of the growing of jute 
fibre and a large part of the crop is manu- 
factured in that country. The following 
table compiled by Smith & Schipper shows 
jute consumed by the mills of different 
countries: 

Great Britain 
Germany 


1,250,000 bales. 
750,000 bales. 


Framce ..... 475,000 bales. 
Austria 275,000 bales. 
PE © vance 5,25 3st eeeeé 185,000 bales. 
ME weve tan Sedalia 175,000 bales. 
Belgium 125,000 bales. 
ee: Sigua 90,000 bales. 
Norway and Sweden 65,000 bales. 
SE. Geteswiesean ak 30,000 bales. 





Total Europe 43.90% 3,420,000 bales. 
ea eee eee 3,400,000 bales. 
Native consumption 400,000 bales. 
3,800,000 bales. 

580,000 bales. 


Total Asia 48.7% 
America 7.5% 


PE *iikidnanecetwes 7,800,000 bales. 


—___ 9. 


Dogs and the Wool Supply. 





We have repeatedly called attention to the 
ravages of dogs among sheep and the effect 
of this nuisance on the supply of wool. The 
high price of wool at the present time in- 
creases the importance of finding some 
means to prevent the killing of sheep by 
dogs. Free traders point to the protective 
tariff as the cause of high wool prices and 
claim that with the tariff on wool reduced 
or removed altogether a great burden would 
be removed from the consumer by reason 
of the reduction in the cost of woolen goods. 
The experience under a free wool tariff from 
1894 to 1897 showed how baseless was the 
claim. Woolen goods were cheapened, to 
be sure, but the purchasing power of the con- 
sumer was lessened in an even greater de- 
sree, leaving him worse off with cheap wool 
than with protected wool at a higher price. 
The plan to reduce the cost of wool by low- 
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e1ing the tariff must, therefore, be dismissed 
as deceptive and dangerous. With the dog 
nuisance, however, the case is entirely differ- 
ent. The sheep-killing dog is almost without 
exception a worthless cur. He produces 
nothing of value, but by his ravages among 
sheep causes a material reduction in the 
wool supply. The latest evidence to this 
effect comes from Nova Scotia and appears 
in the Halifax Chronicle: 


Wool has reached a record price in Nova 
Scotia. We see by advertisements in the Provin- 
cial newspapers that in Yarmouth County 30 cents 
per pound is being offered for it. In Colchester 
the home of one of the largest wool consuming 
plants of the Province, the price offered by adver- 
tisement is 33 cents per pound. Sheep raisers are 
the fortunate men just now. 

There is one menace to this most profitable in- 
dustry that must be stamped out. In some few 
places wild animals are troublesome, but without 
exception all over the Province the dog is the 
worst enemy of progress in sheep raising. In al- 
most every instance, too, it is the good-for-nothing 
dog often owned by irresponsibles, and under ex- 
isting laws, it is practically impossible to get re- 
dress. While the house dog, and the true sports- 
man’s thoroughbred should be protected, the sheep 
thieves and cut-throat beasts should by some ef- 
fectual enactment be legislated promptly out of 
existence. We have no doubt that if sheep men, 
generally, would bring the matter to the attention 
of their representatives in the Provincial Legisla- 
ture this menace would soon be removed. 

John A. Scott, of St. Croix, Hants Co., who has 
been trying to increase his valuable flock of Ox- 
ford Down sheep, was the victim of the dog nui- 
sance this month. During one night twelve of his 
most promising lambs had their throats sucked by 
vicious roaming dogs. He was unable to secure 
definite evidence. not having actually seen the 
depredation, and the present Dog Law gives him 
no redress. 

John P. Kelly, of Stanchel, had a visit from dogs 
a tew nights ago and lost fourteen sheep and ten 
lambs. Needless to say Mr. Kelly is feeling sore 
as he has no redress under existing laws because 
he cannot prove whose dogs or which individual 
dog did the work. Mr. Kelly suggests a law com- 
pelling owners of dogs to keep them confined on 
their own premises from seven o’clock in the 
evening until six o’clock in the morning under fine 

$25.00. 


On one point the reporter who wrote the 
above news item is doubtless greatly mis- 
taken. Human nature is the same in 
Nova Scotia as in the United States, 
and there as here it will be found 
extremely difficult to pass an effective law 
against the sheep-killing dog. Legislators 
may be induced to vote for pure food 
laws, railroad rate bills and meat inspection 
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acts, but they shrink with horror from the 
possibility of being called to account by their 
constituents for having voted to suppress the 
common cur. It is well, however, to make 
clear the chief reason why wool is dear. It 
is not the tariff; it is not the drouth in Aus- 
tralia; it is not the disappearance of the ex- 
tensive sheep ranches in the West. It is the 
worthless sheep-killing dog. 


— 


—_——_@- ——. 


Trade with New Zealand. 


the United 
States, Sir Joseph G. Ward, the new premier 
of New Zealand, talked for publication on 
the trade relations between New Zealand and 
the United States, and expressed a desire 


During his recent visit to 


that a treaty of reciprocity be negotiated be- 
tween the two countries, his views on this 
point being summarized as follows: 

Sir Joseph also discussed the tariff and the 
Panama Canal. He believes in reciprocity and is 
willing to enter into an arrangement with the gov- 


ernment of this or any other country that will 
give New Zealand a quid pro quo for any favors 


extended. 
In connection with this suggestion of reci- 
procity with New Zealand the following 
comparative exhibit of the area, population 
and trade of that country and the United 
States is of interest. 
New Zealand 
1,000,000 


United States. 


Population.... 85,000,000 


AT€a...-.e- 104,751 sq. m 3,567,563 Sq. m. 
Imports..-... $62,694,145 $1,117,513,071 

per cap. $62.69 $13.14 
Exports $71,676,975 $1,518,561,666 

per cap. $71.67 $17.86 


W ool exported 144,647,376 
‘* imported none 


none 
203,548,608 
For a really reciprocal trade arrangement 
between the two countries it is essential that 
allowance be made for the difference in the 
the markets. New Zealand 
seeks a market for her products among 85,- 


value of two 
she can offer in return 
a market among only 1,000,000 New Zea- 
landers. 


000,000 Americans; 
Thus rated by the number of con- 
sumers our market is worth eighty-five times 
as much as that of New Zealand. This dis- 
proportion makes it impossible to obtain 
real reciprocity by balancing: reductions in 
schedules. A reduction of 10 per cent. on 
duties on New Zealand goods imported into 
the United States might be worth more to 
New Zealand than the free importation of 
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American goods into New Zealand would be 
worth to us. 

There is another important consideration, 
New Zealand is a low tariff country. More 
over she has granted Great Britain a pref 
erence, which lowers her already low duties 
In the official New Zealand Year Book we 
read: 


The duties are levied by specific charges of vary 
ing amount and by ad valorem charges from 5 t 
40 per cent., 37 1/4 per cent. of the total import 
were admitted free. 


Forty per cent. is considered a high rate oi 
duty in New Zealand, whereas under the 
American tariff such a rate is low. The dif- 
ference between the two tariffs accounts for 
the fact that New Zealand’s per capita rate 
of imports is $62.69, while the American rat: 
is $13.14. 

New Zealand, like Canada, has already 
given foreign countries the benefit of a very 
low tariff and has very little left with which 
to purchase concessions from 
them. She can give us but a very small 
quid for our very large quo. 


reciprocal 


Leaving gen- 
eralities, Sir Joseph discussed the details of 
the proposed arrangement as follows: 

“There are many things which America coul 
take from us,” he said, “and without coming into 
competition with your own industries. Take, for 
instance, wool. We produce a grade of wool that 
can be found nowhere else, and which you want 
You buy it now, but have to pay a high tariff o1 
it. On the other hand, you have certain kinds « 
timber that we need, and which we would buy 
we had not a high tariff on them. At the present 
time New Zealand has a preferential tariff with t] 
mother country, but there is nothing to preve 
us from entering into a similar arrangement wit! 
any other country in the world.” 


The new premier shows a surprising lac! 
of information by his statement that Ne 
Zealand wool would not come in c 
tion with any American industry. Our di 
mestic wool clip amounts to 320,000,001 
pounds, or double the New Zealand clip. A 
duty of II cents a pound protects our woo! 
growers against foreign competition and 
gives them prices from 30 to 40 per cent 
above what New Zealand growers get for 
their wool. Sir Joseph could not hav: 
named a product that would come mor: 
directly in competition with a domestic in 
dustry than wool does, nor could he hav: 
mentioned one on which there is greatet 
agreement in favor of maintaining the pr: 
tective duties. 


1 
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The Scarcity of Labor, 





The further development of the textile 
ndustry in the United States is checked by a 
scarcity of labor with which to operate the 
nachinery. For the last two years a large 
part of the machinery already installed has 
been forced into idleness by this scarcity of 
yperatives. Many have left the mills to en- 
gage in more congenial or more profitable 
employment in other industries that are 
sharing in the present phenomenal prosper- 
ity. This scarcity is not confined to any par- 
ticular section, but extends to every mill in 
the country. It accounts for the recent gen- 
eral increase of wages in the North and for 
the reduction of working time in many 
Southern mills. In the South wages have 
been advancing steadily without attracting 
public attention. Every manufacturer has 
sought to remedy the scarcity of operatives 
bv raising wages wherever the shortage was 
most acute. This has been going on so 
steadily and quietly that the Southern manu- 
facturers themselves are surprised by the ex- 
tent of the advance disclosed by comparing 
present wages with those paid two or three 
vears ago. One of them recently told us 
that he was paying ring frame spinners more 
than is paid for the same work in Fall River 
and 40 per cent. more than he paid two years 
ago. 

Moreover the increase of wages has not 
been accompanied by any increase in the 
labor supply, because employers of labor in 
other industries have made still greater ad- 
vances, and in many cases higher wages 
have led the operatives to work less time. 
This scarcity of labor has been called an evil 
by some. Doubtless to the individual who 
has invested his capital in land, buildings and 
textile machinery and finds the cost of his 
product greatly increased by the decrease in 
production, the scarcity of labor is a great 
evil. But in the broader sense of the term 
is this great demand for labor an evil? That 
demand begins with the consumer, who is 
calling upon the manufacturer for finished 
products. To satisfy the consumer the man- 
ufacturer offers the producer, that is, the 
worker, in the form of higher wages a share 
in the increased price the consumer is will- 





ing to pay. Those of us whose memories 
go back to the dark days following tne etec- 
tion of Grover Cleveland as president in 
1892, find no difficulty in becoming recon- 
ciled to the present state of affairs. Then 
there were two men applying for every job; 
now apparently there are two jobs waiting 
for every man who is willing to work. Man 
ufacturers then had no difficulty in getting 
help; they could not sell the product of their 
mills even when offered at less than cost. 
The result was heavy losses for all manufac- 
turers, bankruptcy for many of them, and 
idleness, hunger and general wretchedness 
for the worker. Then our troubles resulted 


‘from general disaster; now they are the inci- 


dents of general prosperity. 

Nevertheless it is desirable that even this 
disarrangement of production, incidental to 
prosperity, should be removed. The remedy 
is to be found in the increased use of labor- 
saving machinery and in an increase in the 
supply of labor. Both means are being 
adopted. In the North the increase of 
wages has relieved the extreme tension of 
the labor situation, and manufacturers, al- 
though still short handed, will doubtless find 
it possible to hold enough of their old hands 
and get enough new ones to keep the pro- 
duction up and the cost down to a paying 
basis. 

In the South serious difficulties have 
arisen in getting new operatives into the 
mills because of the opposition of the old 
hands to the employment of the newcomers. 
Two incidents will illustrate this phase of 
the question. At the Riverside Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va., the employment of a 
party of German weavers resulted in a gen- 
eral strike of the old hands, during which 
the Germans were insulted, stoned and 
otherwise maltreated. The result was, of 
course, that the German operatives left 
Danville for other places where they could 
work without being molested. Recently the 
Hope Mills Mfg. Co., Hope Mills, N. C., de- 
cided to start their No. 3 mill, which had 
been idle for the last year and a half. Not 
being able to get operatives in the neighbor- 
hood they employed a considerable number 
of unskilled Italians with the intention of 
having them taught by skilled operatives. 
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The result was a strike of the hands in the 
other three mills operated by this company. 

These incidents at Danville and Hope 
Mills are doubtless indications of a general 
opposition among Southern mill operatives 
to the importation of operatives to supply 
the scarcity of labor. This opposition, how- 
ever, can be easily exaggerated. Several! 
Southern journals have denounced the Dan- 
ville and Hope Mills strikers in somewhat 
intemperate language as an unusual exhibi- 
tion of intolerance, calculated to injure the 
South by retarding industrial development 
there. While the interference by the Dan- 
ville and Hope Mills operatives with the im- 
ported workers cannot be justified in any 
degree, such exhibitions are by no means 
confined to the South, but are illustrations of 
a common trait of human nature. That trait 
is found in the North and West, and is no- 
where more pronounced than in Italy and 


Germany, the former homes of those who 
sought work at Hope Mills and Danville. 
It is but a few weeks ago that a party of 
[talians imported suddenly into an isolated 
New England mill village were subjected to 
practically the same treatment as that ac- 
corded to the Germans and Italians in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. In the more pop- 
ulous mill districts of New England the in- 
flux of many races has resulted in a greater 
tolerance of new comers, but race prejudice 
is found among them all, and the history of 
New England supplies ample proof that the 
early settlers were no exception to the gen- 
eral rule. 

Moreover, the conditions in the South 
doubtless make it somewhat difficult for the 
mill workers there to exhibit that broad 
spirit of tolerance that we all preach far more 
than we practice. For thirty years the de- 
velopment of cotton manufacturing in that 
section has been phenomenal in its rapidity, 
and not only the North, but Europe as well, 
has lived in fear of Southern competition. 
Raw material, machinery, mill supplies and 
transportation cost as much in the South as 
in Europe or in the North. The difference 
in the cost of Southern fuel was so small an 
item as to be negligible in the reckoning. 
The ability of Southern mills to produce 
soods at a lower cost than was possible else- 
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where could be accounted for only by the 
iact that the Southern mill operatives 
worked longer hours for lower wages. 
The surplus of labor that made _ those 
conditions possible no longer _ exists. 
In its place there is a pronounced scar- 
city which the operatives have been 
quick to use as a means of securing 
higher wages. Under such conditions what 
is more natural than that the Southern 
operatives, just as they are adapting 
themselves to the improved conditions, 
should resent the importation of aliens, 
which they look upon as calculated to 
restore the conditions of the recent 
past? The importation of large bodies 
of alien workers subjects any com- 
munity to a serious strain and especiall\ 
under the present conditions in the South 
The Hope Mills and Danville strikes illus- 
trate this fact and will doubtless lead to a 
more gradual introduction of operatives 
from abroad. The demand for labor is there 
and it will be supplied either from the inside 
or the outside. The opposition of the old 


help cannot prevent that result. 
ES 


Mill Promotion. 


An interesting phase of the present boom 
in cotton mill building in Lancashire is the 
investment by operatives who are induced to 
put their savings into new mill enterprises 
by the promise of employment, and higher 
wages than can be earned in the older mills. 
A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
recently referred to this matter as follows: 


Strange proceedings are reported in connection 
with certain of the new cotton mills. Some of 
them are not being “gaited” as fast as they might 
have been, and the reason assigned for this delay 
is interesting in these days of promiscuous mill 
promotion. The explanation is, a competition has 
arisen among the managers of the new concerns 
as to which can get the most money out of thos¢ 
seeking employment there, either by way of in 
vestment in shares or by loans, mostly at the rat 
of 5 per cent. interest. 


It is stated that when a new mill is started 
the first pair of “wheels” (mules) is speeded 
so as to enable the spinner to make excep- 
tionally high wages. The amount thus 
drawn on pay-day is widely advertised by the 
promoters, with the result that operatives in 
the older mills become dissatisfied with their 
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wages and apply for work in the new plants. 
Chis they can do only by subscribing to the 
stock of the new mill. On this point the 
(;uardian writer says: 


lt is said that at what is considered the best of 
the new mills in a certain area the lowest sum to 
get a pair of wheels is £200. “Why,” said an 
operative, “dosta knaw that at mill some o’ 
them chaps theer has as mich as £300 in. Ay, 
one mon has £400; an’ it’s said—an’ I'd believe 
owt neawadays—as a chap theer—theau knaws 
him if I were to mention his name—has £500 in!” 

Such are the stories going the round. Naturally 
they excite the people. The amounts invested vary 
from £5 or £10 to the very much larger sums, and 
those poor fellows who happen to be out of work 
and penniless may be thankful that there is now a 
great demand for skilled labor. 

On Saturday afternoons some of the new mills 
are put on exhibition; anybody can go through 
them. Perhaps they are a quarter filled or half 
filled witli machinery. These exhibitions are par- 
ticularly where the “wheels” are long, the rooms 
high, spacious, and well lighted, and where there 
are other advantages to make the place inviting 
to workpeople and tradesmen with a few pounds 
to invest. 


Very often the average production of the 
machines in a new mill falls far below the 
product of the first pair of “wheels.” The 
operative-investor in the new mill then finds 
himself earning less wages than in the old 
mill and his earnings invested in mill stock 
that cannot be converted into cash. Thus: 


Sometimes these big investments—big for 
workpeople—have not been altogether satisfac- 
tory. The new mill has been started badly. The 
cotton has been “rotten,” the roving likewise, and 
the spinning bad. Consequently the work has 
been trying, tiring, vexing, and the wages low. 
As one minder said, “I were offer’t three-fifteen 
when I invested my money, an’ I hannot made 
mooar nor th’ odd fifteen yet beyond my piecers’ 
wages.” Ferhaps he was “stretching” a bit—had 
got dissatisfied and irritable and was prepared to 
say anything. But it is a matter of fact that some 
minders, drawn by the golden bait of £3 and £4 
per week, have been glad to make £2, and have 
had to work like blacks for that. At one of these 
mills a minder remarked: “It looks weel; I ne’er 
seed a finer mill; bur it’s been promoted on such 
conditions that t’ management is nowt to speik 
on. I bin here seven week neaw, an’ I not made 
mooar ner 34s. a week; fancy 34 shillin’ on a pair 
o’ fine wheels like these!” They were exceed- 
ingly fine “wheels,” in the splendid room of a 
magnificent mill—quite a palace compared to the 
older, darker, lower type. Of course an improve- 
ment was expected in the earnings every week, 
but it had not come. 

“We're just as badly off at eawr place,” said an- 
other minder. “Tha knows, if tha gets a manager 
—selected ’cause he put a lot o’ money in it— 
what connot tell a good staple fro’ a bad un 
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noather lung wheels ner short wheels ‘ull mak 
good money!” 

The present extension of mill building in 
Lancashire is possible because of a combina- 
tion of favorable conditions, a brisk demand 
for goods, and a large supply of capital and 
labor. There are indications that the supply 
of skilled labor is becoming exhausted; the 
exploitation of the operatives as investors 
indicates that those controlling capital in 
large amounts are not viewing the present 
rapid pace in mill building with entire ap- 
proval. 


ee 


Production and Cost. 


“Production is the divisor that determines 
cost.” This sentence, which is found in an 
announcement of a 5 per cent. wage dividend 
to the employes of the Bourne Mills at Fall 
River, Mass., should be adopted as the motto 
of every mill manager. The Bourne Mills 
have for years distributed to their employes 
a proportion of the profits, the latest being 
the thirty-third dividend. That part of the 
circular referring to the 


profit-sharing 
scheme is as follows: 


We have never seen any reason to regret the 
step taken. Of course you all understand that we 
seek and expect results and greatly appreciate your 
co-operation. It is a time when much depends on 
faithfulness and efficiency, which we are glad to 
recognize and reward. I rejoice with you that 
Fall River today again takes the advanced position 
of paying the highest wages known to the cotton 
industry in all the world. 

Low wages are a poor shift for bad times. 
Higher wages were truer economy. This has 
been demonstrated in our midst. Production is 
the divisor which determines cost. I am convinced 
that in many instances in Fall River the net costs, 
except cotton, have been greater since the reduc- 
tion of July, 1904. than before under the old scale. 
I am paying you this dividend in gold. I wish it 
may give you as much gladness to receive it as it 
gives me tc pay it to you; there is one way in 
which it will. and that is to accept it with a deter- 
inination to endeavor to deserve as good a 
next Christmas. 


Recent events in New England and else- 
where indicate that the Bourne Mills are but 
voicing the general sentiment among manu- 
facturers by recognizing the vital character 
of a large production in reducing the cost of 
the finished goods. 


one 


There is, of course, a 
limit beyond which an increase of wages 
would result in an increase in cost. The con- 
ditions that have existed in American cotton 
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mills for some time were such, however, that 
an increase of wages meant a decrease in the 
cost per finished unit. Production has for 
some time been seriously reduced by a 
shortage of help to run the machinery. In 
the demand for labor the mills are forced to 
compete not only with each other but with 
other than textile industries. “Production is 
the divisor that determines cost,” and the 
advance in wages was the only means by 
which this divisor could be increased and the 
quotient, cost, reduced. 
incapacitate 


The Consumption of Wool. 


In the absence of reliable statistics of the 
domestic wool clip it is impossible to obtain 
more than a general approximation of the 
consumption of wool in the United States. 
The imports of wool and woolens are, how- 
ever, reported carefully and as they have for 
several years been very uniform in quantity 
may be safely assumed to represent the pres- 
ent rate of consumption. Assuming that 
each dollar’s worth of imported woolens rep- 
resents three pounds of grease wool and 
accepting the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers’ estimate of the domestic clip, 
the total consumption stands as follows: 


Grease Scoured. 
Lbs. Lbs. 


295,488,438 126,527,121 (40%) 
271,680,360 190,176,252 (60%) 


Domestic, 
Imported, 





Total, 567,168,798 316,703,373 


According to this estimate the annual per 
capita consumption of scoured wool for the 
85,000,000 inhabitants of the United States 
is §9 ounces. If manufactured without the 
admixture of other material this would give 
each person 41 ounces or about 2 1/2 yards 
6/4 of light weight cloth per year. This is 
manifestly far below the amount of cloth 
used, the deficiency being supplied by the 
use of shoddy, cotton, silk and other textile 
materials. Small as this per capita allotment 
of wool may seem, it is large compared with 
the world’s average consumption, which has 
been estimated at 13.2 ounces, or less than 
seven-eighths of a yard 6/4 per capita. 





The English Chemical Industry. 


Recent reports by various British chemical 
companies and the reports of exports of 
chemicals show the manufacture of heavy 
chemicals to be in an unusually prosperous 
condition. The exports (including dyes) for 
the current year to May 3r amounted to 
$33,221,735, an increase of $1,468,487 over 
the preceding year. The home demand is 
as good, and as a result the net profits of 
four of the leading British companies show 
increases as follows: 

1905. 1904. 
$1,234,556.64 $1,216,312.20 
3+423,719.34 — 2,976,910.38 

334,590.42 254,459.88 
2,072,498.40 1,696, 397.58 


Borax Consolidated 
Brunner, Mond & Co, 
Castner-Kellner 
United Alkali 


The friendly relations existing between 
3ritish and foreign chemical companies is 
considered to be the principal cause for the 
present healthy condition of the trade. It 
has prevented ruinous competition and re- 
sulted in effecting many economies to the 
benefit of both producer and purchaser. 


——_—__ 


Textile Trade with Cuba. 


A recent report of the American minister 
at Havana calls attention to the slow prog- 
ress made by the United States in supplying 
the Cubans with textiles despite the prefer- 
ence of 30 per cent. on imports from this 
country. The bulk (54 per cent. in 1904) of 
the textile goods used on the island is sup- 
plied by Great Britain, and the reasons given 
are as follows: 

Cuban wholesalers state that there is generaliy 
little difference between American and English 
prices, and that in some cases the English goods 
are even slightly more expensive. They attribute 
the insignificant American sales to the failure of 
American manufacturers to cater to the Cuban 
market. Widths, weights, colors and designs are 
made to suit the home trade, and unless the for- 
eign buyer is willing to handle such “stock” 
articles the sales in the United States are possibly 
so profitable that rather than change their methods 
to meet his specifications the manufacturers prefer 
to let him make his purchases abroad. 

In England, however, the mills make goods to 
order, are willing to meet their customer’s wishes 
in every way, and to supply him with the articles 
he requires, taking it for granted that he is cap- 
able of judging the needs of his local trade. 

The dealers admit that an extension of the re- 


















ciprocal concessions at present in force would in- 
crease American sales, but state that this would be 
due not to their ability to supply the market at the 
trates charged for similar and equally desirable 
articles, but to the fact that they could afford to 
dispose of the goods at greatly reduced prices. 
Knit goods comprise 25 to 30 per cent. of textile 
imports. The use of Egyptian cotton, highly 
valued by the Cubans on account of its color and 
long staple, and the system of straight or direct 
weaving used in England and on the Continent, 
which is preferred to the American circular or ro 
tary method, with its stretch in the broader por- 
tions of the garment or stocking, are responsible 
for the large preponderance of foreign over Amer- 
ican sales in this branch of trade. 


In 1904 Great Britain’s exports of tex- 
tiles to Cuba amounted to $3,726,118, as 
compared with $504,428 from the United 
States. The following year, 1905, the Brit- 
ish exports were stationary at $3,734,161; 
and the: American increased 68 per cent. to 
$848,532. The United States is, however, 
still iar behind England in the Cuban textile 
trade. 


———— ——_—<<_ 


Silk Dyer’s Combine. 


The tendency toward industrial combina- 
tion is world wide. The latest example is a 
combination of silk dyers, which, though 
formed in Germany, is international in its 
scope, including, as it does, the leading silk 
dyers of Lyons. A large part of the work 
done by foreign dyers consists of dyeing 
goods that have been imported for that pur- 
pose alone and that are intended for export 
when finished. Thus an American dealer in 
silks may order grey goods in Japan to be 
shipped to Lyons to be dyed and then 
shipped to the American destination. The 
new combination of dyers includes forty- 
seven firms, twenty from Krefeld, twelve 
from Barmen, ten from Elberfeld and two 
from Ronsdorf, besides the three following 
firms in other countries, Gillet et fils, Lyons, 
Josef Schetty, Basel, and Aug. Weidmann et 
Cie, Talwil. The three last named are said 
to be the largest silk dyers in the world. 
The circular announcing the formation of the 
combine gives notice of an increase in the 
price list for dyeing on all grades of goods, 
the new rates to go into effect on Aug. I. 
Those customers that agree to give all their 
work to the combine are to receive a rebate 
-of fifteen per cent. The members bind them- 
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discounts and to conform to all the regula- 
tions of the combine. 
—_—_—_______¢_______.___ 


Cotton Goods in the Philippines. 


The report of cotton goods imports into 
the Philippines for the year 1905 shows the 
United States occupying third place in sup- 
plying this class of merchandise to the 
Filipinos. The showing, however, gives 
some encouragement when compared with 
the statistics two or three years ago when 
we were fourth or fifth on the list. The fig- 
ures for 1905 are as follows: 


Kovent Eeitei 2.66.66 si ee 45.0% 
RS eey bc he xs acento ees 14.3 
3! 2 11.4 
Sy. 6.5 
NN Ms es vee cee sues 5.4 
EE tar cdear tiered 4.2 
NE nis De yecbu eeawense 3.2 
PD. - vase 60 eeaa te teees 1.3 
EE suka ah nunee exe oaid 8.7 
100.0% 


The Baling and Grading of American Cotton. 





The establishment of an official bureau by 
the Japanese government for inspecting the 
silks known as habutai and certifying to their 
quality suggests the question whether the 
aid of the United States government could 
not be invoked in grading American cotton 
and preparing it for market. If the govern- 
ment inspects and certifies to the quality and 
condition of food products, why not do the 
same for cotton? Already the government 
exercises a detailed oversight in the produc- 
tion of cotton. It maintains extensive ex- 
periment stations for improving the cotton 
fibre and increasing the production; supports 
an elaborate system of crop reports by which 
estimates of acreage, condition of growing 
crops and yield are periodically issued, and 
gathers statistics of the cotton ginned. In 
view of what is already done an extension of 
official activities to the improvement of pres- 
ent methods in preparing cotton for market 
does not appear to be a radical proposition 
in any sense of the word. 


selves under heavy penalties to give no other 
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Cotton and Free Trade. 


English free traders are _ protesting 
against what some of them think is the in- 
tention of European cotton spinners to 
guarantee to the American planter a mini- 
mum price for his cotton. The plan to which 
they object was outlined by C. W. Macara, 
president of the International Cotton Fed- 
eration in an interview to Reuters upon his 
return from the Bremen Congress, and in 
which he said: 


‘here is no doubt that the American growers are 
in a much stronger position financially than they 
have ever been previously. Nowadays they need 
not dispose of their cotton to the first bidder as 
soon as it is picked. They can afford to hold it. 
And bear in mind that cotton, unlike many other 
products, can be kept for years without deteriorat- 
ing in quality. This holding power may have an 
important influence in steadying prices and pre- 
venting those rapid fluctuations which have been 
the most crying evil of the past. The maintenance 
of the price at a minimum of 10 cents a pound is 
the aim of the growers, and while that is an ex- 
ceedingly profitable price, I do not think we shall 
grumble about it. The users of cotton desire that 
the growers shall be fairly remunerated, believing 
that this is the best means of securing an adequate 
supply. 

What is important to both is that there shall be 
no room available for the cotton gambler. Spin- 
ners could still further strengthen their position if 
they were to secure a reserve of cotton by joint 
purchases among themselves. This reserve, which 
would be in the nature of an insurance, they could 
place upon the market in case of emergency. The 
idea is not new. It was advocated at the first 
Congress two years ago, and I think spinners will 
ultimately recognize that this is a practical scheme 
which will have a great effect in steadying prices 
and checkmating professional gambling operations. 
1 attach much weight to the promise that users of 
cotton in America are prepared to co-operate in 
these and other matters with European spinners, a 
fact which gives still further proof of the power 
and influence of international organization. 


In reply to this the following letter ap- 
peared in the Manchester Guardian: 


Sir.—Mr. Macara, chairman of the International 
Cotton Federation, in the course of an interview 
with Reuter’s Agency, outlined some of the pro- 
posed methods of dealing with the cotton supply 
problem. He stated that the desire of the Ameri- 
can planters was the maintenance of the price of 
cotton on a basis of 10 cents per pound, and with 
this desire he seems to be in sympathy, and thinks 
it would be well for the world’s spinners to sup- 
port any scheme having such an object in view. 

Surely in a country that has given its vote for 
Free Trade the sympathy with such a movement 
vill be nil. We who do not protect our own 
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products are asked to lend our support to another 
country in the protection of theirs. If Mr. Ma- 
cara has coine to the conclusion that the aims of 
the British Cotton-growing Association are hope- 
less of realization he should say so. It is esti- 
mated that with cotton at 6 cents the planter can 
grow at a fair profit. The chairman of the Inter- 
national Cotton Federation seems to favor the 
leaving of the supply of an article of world-wide 
consumption in the hands of the tender-hearted 
American planter who is bribed to the extent of 
4 cents per pound, may, so Mr. Macara thinks, be 
trusted to do “his best” for the trade. 

Apart from the absurdity of such a proposal, it 
will be better to leave the question where it is 
until such time as the supply shall equal the de- 
mand on a basis of 3 1/2d. per Ib. 


Both interview and reply show astonishing 
misapprehension concerning conditions im 
the American cotton trade. Mr. Macara 
says he “attaches much weight to the prom- 
ise that users of cotton in America are pre- 
pared to co-operate with English spinners” 
in guaranteeing a minimum price to the 
planter and forming a gigantic cotton pool 
by which spinners will own a large reserve 
of cotton to be thrown on the market to 
break prices and “checkmate professional 
gambling operations.” 

What is this “promise” to which Mr. 
Macara “attaches much weight,” but to 
which he so vaguely refers? Presumably it 
was given at the recent Bremen Congress, 
the proceedings of which were secret. 
There was at that Congress one representa- 
tive from the National Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. We cannot believe that 
this gentleman pledged the American cotton 
trade to such schemes. Buying and selling 
cotton and fixing a minimum price to the 
planters are wholly outside the province of 
either of the two American cotton associa- 


tions. Neither is it conceivable that the 
American representative at Bremen un 


dertook to speak with authority for the 
American spinning industry. Such a pledge 
would have no effect. Doubtless M1: 
Macara has misconstrued some _ assur 
ance of American co-operation with Europe 
on practical lines. The incident illustrates 
perfectly the folly of secret sessions at cot- 
ton congresses. If what the American rep- 
resentative said at Bremen were known the 
trade could decide whether Mr. Macara is 
attaching undue weight to it or not. 
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As to the merits of the two schemes men- 
tioned by Mr. Macara little need be said as 
both are beyond the limits of practical 
affairs. The price of cotton is fixed ulti- 
mately by the supply of raw cotton and the 
demand for cotton goods. There are too 
many individual planters and too many. spin- 
ners to make an agreement between them 
possible. But even if there were but one 
planter raising all the cotton and one spin- 
ner spinning all of it the price would be fixed 
finally by the supply of cotton and the de- 
mand for goods. The two might agree on a 
minimum price, but that agreement would 
be of no effect if the supply became so large 
and the demand for goods so small as to 
warrant a price below the minimum. 

The international cotton pooling scheme 
is equally visionary. It is in effect a plan to 
collect a large stock of cotton for the pur- 
pose of selling it in order to depress the 
price not only of this cotton, but of ail 
other cotton throughout the world. The 
supporters of this pooling scheme lose sight 
of the fact that buying the cotton for 
the pool would in itself raise the market 
price, and that selling it could not depress 
prices to any greater extent than buying it 
had increased them. The amount of cotton 
controlled by the pool could not be kept 
secret, and consequently the international 
pool would be helping the bull speculator by 
relieving him of the necessity of carrying 
just so much cotton. The knowledge of 
how much cotton was held by the pool 
would enable the speculator to provide for 
such an event as its being dumped on the 
market to break prices. The international 
pooling scheme would convert the world’s 
spinners into a vast speculative corporation 
for fighting the individual speculator at his 
own game. On one side would be a million 
men widely scattered over the surface of the 
globe; on the other would be one daring and 
skilful speculator. In such a contest the 
odds would be against the million, who 
would lack the essentials to success pos- 
sessed by their individual opponent, single- 
ness of purpose, rapidity of action and an 
adventurous spirit that is deterred by no 
risks. Possibly Mr. Macara will reply that 
these essentials can be supplied to the inter- 
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national pool by placing the management in 
the control of one man. But would the 
world’s spinners consent to that? Could an 
honest man be found to assume such a 
heavy responsibility? Is it the plan to place 
the management of this pool in the control 
of the International Committee, of which 
Mr. Macara is chairman? 

As pointed out by the writer of the letter 
in the Guardian, the minimum price scheme 
is in conflict with the principles of both free 
trade and protection. British free traders 
will have none of it, for it seeks to interfere 
with the free operation of supply and de- 
mand. British protectionists would likewise 
spurn this minimum price guarantee because 
it aims at protection to American instead of 
sritish industry. It is not only impractical; 
it is absurd. 

While sound in his objections to the mini- 
mum price and pooling schemes favored by 
Mr. Macara, the writer in the Guardian in 
the closing paragraphs of his letter shows 
that he is ignorant of present conditions in 
the United States. He says, “it will be bet- 
ter to leave the (cotton) question where it is 
until such a time as the supply shall equal 
the demand on a basis of 7 cents a pound.” 
The world is now using 16,000,000 bales of 
cotton on a basis of 11 cents a pound for 
middling uplands, and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that at 7 cents 20,000,000 or even 
25,000,000 bales would find a ready market. 
Three-quarters of the present crop comes 
from the United States, the only country in 
which conditions of soil and climate make 
any considerable and rapid increase of pro- 
duction possible. Something more than the 
right soil and climate is necessary, and that 
is labor. Production in the cotton fields, 
and in many other industries of the United 
States has reached the limit of the labor sup- 
ply. The Southern planter is bidding 
against all the varied industries of the coun- 
try to obtain labor for raising cotton. He is 
paying high wages and still remains short 
handed. The practical control of the world’s 
cotton production possessed by the United 
States makes tariff protection on cotton of 
no effect, but indirectly the cotton grower 
is now enjoying the benefits of protection 
on his product. Protection has made our 
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present prosperity possible, has increased 
the demand for labor beyond the supply and 
made it impossible to raise American cotton 
except at an American price, that is, a price 
corresponding to that of other domestic 
products and based upon high wages to the 
worker. Under these conditions it is idle 
for foreign spinners to talk about waiting 
until cotton is again selling for 7 cents a 
pound. Unless a radical change takes place 
in the balance of labor supply and demand 
in America they will have to wait until the 
end of the Greek kalends. 


—_———___¢—_____. 


Labor in Cotton Mills. 


The publication in the Manchester Guard- 
ian of the total number of operatives in an 
English cotton mill of 80,000 spindles indi- 
cated so high an efficiency of labor as to ex- 
cite in the mind of an Indian manufacturer a 
suspicion of the correctness of the statement. 
In reply the Guardian goes into details, 
showing the operatives required in an 80,000- 
spindle yarn mill in Lancashire, spinning 60s 
on mules: 


Mixing room: 
Men 
Women 
Blowing room: 
Men 
Women 
Card room: 
Overseer 
Strippers and grinders 
Female tenders 
Drawing frames: 
Tenders 
Slubbirg frames: 
Tenders 
Indermediate frames 
Tenders 
Roving frames: 
Spindle tenders 
3ack tenders 
Mules (26 pairs, 2,200 spindles 
Overseer 
Winders 
Side piecers 
Little piecers 
Overlookers 


General: 
Manager 
Mechanic 
Carpenter 
Bookkeeper 
Clerks 
Cop packers 
Yarn carriers 
Waste man 
Engineer 
Fireman 
Roller coverers 


This total of 212 hands for 80,000 spindles 
is equivalent to 2 1/2 hands per 1,000 spin- 
dles. The same journal gives the following 
list of operatives required for a Lancashire 
cotton weaving mill of 348 looms on plain 
goods: 


87 weavers (4 looms per weaver). 
18 winders (12 if knotters are used). 
4 beamers. 
2 sizers. 
drawing-in hands. 
plaiters. 
cloth pressers. 
loom fixers. 
card cutters. 
I manager. 
I cashier. 
1 clerk. 
1 cloth checker. 
2 warehousemen. 
I engineer. 
1 fireman. 
1 designer. 
I carpenter. 
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This is equal to 38 operatives per 100 
looms. 
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The consumption of raw cotton in Mexic: 
is estimated to be 100,000 bales annually. 


It is estimated that for the year ending 
September 30, 1905, there were exported 
from Great Britain over six million yards 
of cotton goods and 196 million pounds o 
yarn. 








Sulphur Springs, Tex., July 18, 1906. 
Editor Textile World Record: . 

In view of the fact that at the International 
Conference of Cotton Growers and Manufacturers 
held at Washington on May 1, 1906, it was decided 
that a definite system of preparing and marketing 
cotton should be developed by which the manu- 
facturer can receive the cotton from the producer, 
1 wish to propound a few important questions. 
We desire a better understanding with the spin- 
ners. We desire stable, steady prices, and to pro- 
tect American spindles. We believe it to be our 
duty to increase spindles so as to convert every 
pound of American cotton into cotton goods, as 
foreign spinners are trying to increase the cotton 
area in foreign countries. We are able to furnish 
the world with fifteen million bales of cotton. 
Now if we but knew that the price would remain 
satisfactory, we have the land and the labor and 
have no fears from the boll weevil when our busi- 
ness becomes steady. 

1. Do the spinners desire to deal direct with 
the growers? 

2. If so, would not Galveston be the point for 
concentration and delivery of cotton, this being 
the deep water port for the trans-Mississippi 
growers? 

3. Will it not be impossible for spinners to 
take our cotton from the interior warehouses? 

4. When cotton is drawn for the mills from 
points of concentration, is it not done by expert 
classifiers, and does not each mill consume cer- 
tain grades? 

5. Is not a fact that cotton types are prepared 
by the New York Cotton Exchanges to be used 
and to assist the classifiers in correctly drawing 
the specific class of cotton? 

6. A cotton school has been established at 
Dallas, ‘Texas, where it is proposed to give in- 
struction in grading cotton, judging the staple 
warehousing, etc. Can an ordinary, inexperienced 
person become trained in four or five weeks to 
grade and classify cotton correctly? Would such 
classification satisfy the demands of the spinners? 

7. Does the spinner favor the round bale 
press? If not, please suggest the character of 
bale wanted. I appreciate the fact that our cot- 
ton is handled shamefully. No person in New 
England is more familiar with the fact and the 
-onditions than myself. Hence it is that I desire 
a change that will mutually benefit the spinner and 
the grower. Is it not possible to press the cot- 
ton once for all at the gin? 

8. Is it not to the interest of the American 
planter and the American spinner to control 
American cotton? 

9. If American cotton is controlled would not 
Americans be able to control foreign markets? 

The United States furnished 14,455,904 bales of 
cotton in 1904; the United States spindles con- 
sumed 4,278,980 bales; the United States exported 
8,835,334 bales; Great Britain exported $358,232,- 
ooo worth of cotton goods, or $7.16 per spindle; 
the United States exported $22,404,000 worth of 
cotton goods, or $1.01 per spindle. Why this con- 





Questions from the Texas Cotton Fields 


dition? Why does not the United States manu- 
facture the bulk of our cotton crop? It is my 
opinion that the American manufacturers, with the 
co-operation of the cotton growers, have the 
power to build up or wreck this, the most im- 
portant industry in the world. 

10. Is it not possible for the American growers 
and manufacturers to maintain a minimum and 
maximum price for cotton? 


11. Will not the spinners co-operate with the 
growers in establishing a system of gathering, 
baling, housing, delivering and sampling cotton? 

12. Can it be possible that American spinners 
have affiliated with the foreign spinners to em- 
barrass the American planter? Time will reveal 
the true status. 


As the meeting of the Texas planters takes 
place on August 7, and will be followed by coun- 
ty cotton mass meetings, I want all the facts rel- 
ative to the proposition that we may take the 
most conservative course possible. We are 
deeply interested in the manoeuvres upon the 
market of C. W. Macara and Arno Schmidt of 
Europe, as well as those of J. A. Taylor and W. 
J. Neal of Texas. 

Yours very truly, 
A. P. Landers. 

Mr. Landers’ questions indicate an inten- 
tion to improve the methods of doing busi- 
ness in the cotton trade. Such a desire on 
the part of both growers and manufacturers 
was plainly evident at the Washington Con- 
ference and we believe it is shared without 
any exception by growers and manufactur- 
ers in every part of the world. It was Mr. 
Landers’ desire that his questions be pub- 
lished so that American cotton manufactur- 
ers could send him replies for the guidance 
of Texas planters at a meeting to be held 
on August 7. His letter, however, reached 
us too late for that purpose, but his ques- 
tions deserve the careful attention of cotton 
manufacturers not only in this country, but 
abroad. 

1. To his first question there can be but 
one answer.’ The spinners desire to deal 
directly with the planters, reduce the middle- 
men’s charges and secure the many other 
advantages of direct dealing. The question 
is, How is this to be brought about? The 
wide distribution of the cotton fields, cotton 
mills and cotton markets makes the prob- 
lem exceedingly difficult, and doubtless 
makes it impossible to bring every cotton 
spinner into direct relation with the planter. 
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Under the conditions the middleman 
remain a factor 


ton. 


must 
in the distribution of cot- 


2. Doubtless Galveston will remain an im- 
portant distributing point for cotton, but it 
is impossible to make any one place the 
center at which all the growers and spinners 
will meet for direct dealing. The size of the 
cotton belt forbids this. 

3. The great area of the cotton belt, to- 
gether with the impossibility of finding the 
grade of cotton wanted would make it im- 
possible for spinners to buy their entire sup- 
ply of cotton at interior points. Such buy- 
ing is done, but only to a limited extent. 

1. Each mill requires grades of cotton 
suited to the goods to be made. Selecting 
the cotton and judging the grade require 
special training. 

5. The cotton exchanges must necessarily 
establish standards for the grades to be 
bought and sold. 

6. It is impossible for an inexperienced 
person to become trained in four or five 
weeks, either in a school or elsewhere, to be 
able to judge the grade of cotton well. Such 
classifiers would not be acceptable to the 
spinners. In spite of this, however, such 
schools as Mr. Landers refers to may do 
good work by increasing the general knowl- 
edge of cotton and the requirements of the 
ill 
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7. The round bale has been received with 


onsiderable favor by European 
but this is due in large 


spinners, 
measure to the 
wretchedly bad condition in which American 

tton is delivered in square bales to Euro- 
pean mills. What the spinner wants is a 

ympact square bale similar to the Egyptian 
and Indian bales, and in which the cotton 
would be received at the mill in good con- 
dition. There must be greater density and 
wrapping material. The present 
practice of frequent sampling is believed to 
be responsible for much of the present diffi- 
culty. The question of baling is thus closely 
‘onnected with that of marketing. We sug- 
gest that sample bales of Egyptian and In- 
dian cotton be placed on exhibition at the 
-onventions of cotton planters in order to 
show how cotton should be baled. 

8 and 9. These questions are rather vague, 


better 
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but in reply it may be said that the Ameri- 
can planter does “control” three-quarters of 
the world’s cotton supply at present. The 
other quarter consists of cotton that is so 
fine or so short and dirty as to make it 
largely non-competitive. Under these con- 
ditions the American planter should be very 
well satisfied with the “control” of cotton 
that nature has given him. As to the Ameri- 
can cotton manufacturer he is chiefly con- 
cerned in “controlling” the best market for 
cotton goods in the world, a contro! that is 
now assured to him by the Dingley tariff. As 
to foreign markets he takes what he can get 
and has been fairly successful. In view of 
the cheapness and abundant supply of labor 
in foreign countries it is idle for the Ameri- 
can cotton manufacturer to think about con- . 
trolling the trade in manufactured cotton 
goods. Europe with labor much cheaper 
and more plentiful than ours is being 
driven from foreign. markets by India and 
Japan on some lines of goods. Let the 
foreigners fight it out among themselves 
with cheap labor. Americans ought to be 
satisfied to maintain cotton and wages at an 
American level and sell to the foreigner 
what goods he will take made under Ameri- 
can conditions. Foreign trade purchased by 
lowering American wages to the 
level is not worth having. 

10. It is not possible for cotton growers 
and manufacturers to maintain a minimum 
and a maximum price for cotton. Such a 
plan would involve its extension to cotton 
goods. Cotton and cotton goods are worth 
just what they will bring, no more and no 
less. 

11. We believe they will. 

12. American spinners have not affiliated 
with the foreign spinners to embarrass the 
American planter and have no intention of 
doing anything of the kind. It is not neces- 
sary to wait for “time to reveal the true 
status.” The truth is easily determined now. 
Doubtless Mr. Landers’ question is prompt- 
ed by the visit of Americans to the Congress 
at Manchester last year and to the one at 
Bremen this year. There is no question that 
the chief object of the International Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners and Manu- 
facturers is to organize spinners for the 


foreign 
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QUESTIONS FROM THE 





purpose of shutting down their mills 
when the price of cotton becomes so high 
as to make spinning and weaving un- 
profitable. There has been some disposition 
to deny this, but at the recent Washington 
Conference, Mr. Macalister, the English rep- 
resentative, frankly avowed it to be the pur- 
pose of the European spinners. There is no 
reason why that object should be concealed. 
It is perfectly proper, and in fact necessary 
to the solvency of the European industry. 
here are approximately 88,000,000 cotton 
spindles in Europe. Estimating the capital 
invested and the number employed in the 
proportions existing in the United States in 
1900, we have the following result for the 
European cotton industry: 


Spindles 88,000,000 
Capital .............$2,163,000,000 
Operatives 1,400,000 


Doubtless the actual capital is less and 
the number of operatives is more than this 
estiinate, which however, serves our present 
purpose of giving Mr. Landers some idea of 
how much Europe has at stake in the cot- 
ton industry. In addition a large part of 
the population depends indirectly on cotton 
manufacturing for sole or partial support. 
The number of such dependents cannot be 
estimated, but it is estimated that ten million 
people in Great Britain, or one-quarter of 
the population, rely either directly or indi- 
rectly on textile manufacturing for support. 
This vast European cotton industry is in 
turn wholly dependent on foreign countries, 
chiefly the American cotton belt, for a sup- 
ply of raw material. The deep significance 
of these conditions is so clear that he who 
runs may read. Social order in Europe, as 
elsewhere, depends on keeping the working 
people employed. The main reliance of the 
revolutionary party in the present contest 
with the Russian government is a general 
strike. Bad as it is to have the people refuse 
to work, it is infinitely worse to have them 
hungry and unable to find work. With so 
large a proportion of the working people of 
Europe engaged in manufacturing American 
cotton into cotton goods it is easily within 
the range of possibilities for a failure of the 
American cotton crop to precipitate a social 
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revolution in Europe. This possibility is 
well recognized there, although as a 
matter of course it is not proclaimed from 
the house tops. Under such conditions what 
is more natural than for the European cot- 
ton manufacturers to combine for self-pres- 
ervation when the price of cotton becomes so 
high as to threaten them with bankruptcy, 
and that such combinations should receive 
the support of the rulers of Europe? 

The political and social consequences of a 
cotton famine in Europe explain the aid 
given by the government to plans for increas- 
ing the cotton supply. Substantial subsidies 
have been granted to colonial cotton growing 
companies, the importance of the subject 
has been emphasized in speeches from the 
British throne, and at the recent Bremen 
congress the German Emperor received the 
president, Mr. Macara, on board his yacht 
and there discussed the cotton problem. On 
one hand was the representative of the cot- 
ton industry; on the other the representative 
of organized government. Both were facing 
the same danger, a scarcity of cotton that 
threatens the business of each. And while 
the Kaiser and Mr. Macara were conferring 
the Southern cotton planter thousands of 
miles away was working to supply the cot- 
ton that should make the Kaiser’s throne 
and Mr. Macara’s business more secure. 

The fear of an American cotton trust sup- 
plies European manufacturers with a power- 
ful incentive to combine for mutual protec- 
tion. This is illustrated by their attitude to- 
ward the plan to warehouse cotton through- 
out the cotton belt. They recognize it as the 
only effective means of preventing the waste 
that now results from country damage, vut 
secretly fear that it contains the germ of 
a gigantic cotton trust that will hold the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry by the throat. 
It is difficult for a cotton planter to appre- 
ciate the perilous position of the European 
manufacturer because the planter’s industry 
is not dependent on a supply of raw ma- 
terial. It may aid the planter, however, tc 
appreciate the situation of the European 
spinner if he will think of his own depend- 
ence on the jute and tie industry, and on the 
present system of ginning cotton. Yet these 


combinations that the planter considers so 
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oppressive affect only minor details of his 
business. What the European manufacturer 
fears is a cotton trust equally powerful and 
exacting and controlling the supply of his 
raw material. Let the planter put himself 
in the European’s place. 

We are sure if Mr. Landers was a Euro- 
pean cotton manufacturer he would do just 
what the European manufacturers are doing. 
It is simply self-protection. It would aid 
powerfully to bring about a better under- 
standing between European spinners and 
American growers if the spinners would 
frankly state the object of their Federation 
(as Mr. Macalister did at Washington) and 
the growers should recognize such object as 
entirely justifiable. 

The American spinners, however, are in an 
entirely different position from that of the 
spinners of Europe. 
manufacturing in the 


Cotton growing and 

United States are 
simply parts of one industry; both enjoy 
the advantages of the same political sys- 
tem and each profits by the 
of the other. The reasons 
ican cotton manufacturers cannot join 
and would not be benefited by joining 
the European spinners in their organiza- 
tion to meet high prices for cotton and 
low prices for goods by a curtailment of 
production were given at Atlantic City last 
September by the writer of this reply to Mr. 
Landers, and need not be repeated here. It 
may reassure Mr. Landers, however, to 
know that those reasons met with general 
approval in the American cotton trade. We 
have had good opportunities for observation 
and have not found one American manufac- 
turer who favored the slightest affiliation 
with the spinners of Europe in their attempt 
to meet an unbalanced condition of prices for 
cotton and cotton goods with organized in- 
ternational short time. 


prosperity 
why <Amer- 


As to the visits by Americans to the Eurw- 
pean cotton congresses they are in accord- 
ance with a desire to cultivate better rela- 
tions with our foreign friends. Mr. Landers 
and his brother planters should dismiss the 
idea that in these visits there lurks any dan- 
ger of a combination against the planter. 
Such combination is entirely outside the 
scope of the American associations sending 
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these delegates, as will be seen from the 
following extracts from their charters: 


The American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion: “The objects for which this corporation has 
been formed are to extend and encourage investi- 
gation and experiment in scientific methods of 
cotton and textile manufacturing; to gather and 
promulgate information concerning cotton manu- 
facturing and textile arts; to promote social inter- 
course among persons engaged in cotton manu- 
facturing and kindred or allied pursuits; to estab- 
lish and maintain libraries of work on textile or 
other arts; to broaden the knowledge of its mem- 
bers as to improved methods of manufacturing 
and as to the possibilities and development of all 
kinds of textile manufacturing; and to do gener- 
ally all acts or things incidental or desirable in 
accomplishing these objects.” 

The New England Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation: “This association has been formed for 
the purpose of encouraging scientific investigation 
and experiment as to the methods of manufactur- 
ing cotton; collecting and imparting information 
relating to this industry; promoting social inter- 
course among its members; and establishing and 
maintaining a library of works on textiles in the 
city of Boston.” 

As for combining with European manufac- 
turers against the planter, the American 
manufacturers’ associations could not if they 
would, and would not if they could. 

The visit by the writer last year to the 
Manchester Congress led to the Washing- 
ton Conference of growers and manufac- 
turers, and his report at Atlantic City, pub- 
lished widely in England, doubtless stimu- 
lated English cotton manufacturers to send 
the delegation that recently visited the South 
to investigate conditions in the cotton belt. 
They returned convinced of the vast 
bilities of the Southern cotton fields in re- 
spect to increasing the world’s supply. Thus 
to American spinners the credit belongs for 
having inaugurated the plan of bringing 
and manufacturers in conference, 
but the success of the plan now depends on 
the co-operation of both spinners and grow- 
ers. A good beginning has been made, but 
the conferences and exchange of visits 
should be repeated regularly in the future. 
Not only should the spinners confer with the 
planters in the cotton fields, but the planters 
should visit the manufacturing districts and 
learn there how to co-operate with the spin- 
ner. This could best be done by sending a 
delegation of representative cotton planters 
to Lancashire, where half the cotton manu- 
facturing trade of the world is concentrated 


possi- 


growers 








and where a large part of the American crop 
is used. 

While such conferences will contribute 
materially toward bringing planters and 
manufacturers into harmony, too much can 
easily be expected of them. The grower 
and spinner will always struggle with each 
other as seller and buyer. The grower wants 
as much as he can get for his cotton; the 
spinner wants to buy it as cheap as he can. 
Each is right in his endeavor, and the price 
at which the sale is made depends in the end 
upon the supply of cotton and the demand 
for goods. This commercial antagonism 
must be recognized as everlasting. It ex- 
ists between all buyers and sellers, between 
the spinner and weaver, as well as between 
the plaiiter and spinner. Besides this the 
foreign spinners by reason of their peculiar 
position, have special interests which they 
only can protect and which it is right they 
should combine to protect as they have done 
in organizing the International Federation. 
Outside those natural lines of conflict there 
are many lines on which growers and manu- 
facturers the world over have common in- 
terests. Among these may be mentioned: 

1. Better baling and preparation for mar- 
ket. 

2. Better care of cotton in transit. 

3. Reduction of the number of middlemen 
to a minimum. 

4. Remedying the evils of speculation. 

5. Maintaining uniform standards of 
weight and measure. 

In order to accomplish results planters 
and manufacturers should confine their con- 
ferences to these and other lines on which 
they have interests in common. Not only 
should there be no attempt to repeal the laws 
of supply and demand by trying to fix maxi- 
mum and minimum prices, but American 
planters and spinners should avoid any ap- 
pearance of conferring with foreign spinners 
on such matters as international short time, 
which is purely a foreign question. For this 
the International Federation was organized 
and it is for this reason that we believe no 
good can result from further visits of Amer- 
ican delegates to the secret sessions of for- 
eign cotton congresses. We can recognize 
their special interests, but our presence at 
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secret sessions at which such interests are 
discussed necessarily bears the appearance 
of intrusion. It can do no good and will do 
much harm by creating mutual distrust 
among growers and spinners. To do any 
good, conferences of growers and spinners 
must be wide open, as was the one at Wash- 
ington, in order that the millions who cannot 
visit them in person may know what was 
said and done and thus be fully advised. 
The cotton trade of the world cannot be 
regulated in secret session. 
<cnateeainnaiaiiaaitimasnnmisiaa 


OFFICIAL INSPECTION OF SILK. 





The Japanese government has recently 
established an inspection bureau at Fuku- 
shima to examine and certify to the quality 
of Japanese silk goods. Heretofore there 
has been more or less trouble over the de- 
liveries because of difference of opinion be- 
tween buyer and seller regarding the grade 
and condition of the goods. In the absence 


of an official inspection the settlement of 


these disputes had to be made by the indi- 
viduals concerned in each case, necessitating 
long drawn out controversies, occasional 
resort to the courts, and injury to the silk 
trade. To remedy this state of affairs the 
government took the matter in hand and on 
July 10, 1905, established a bureau for in- 
specting every piece of habutai silk made in 
the prefecture of Fukushima. The following 
circular has been issued explaining the sys- 
tem of inspection: 


Fukushima Prefecture in Japan is noted for the 
manufacture of silk of light weight, which is gen- 
erally known under the name of “Kawamata Ha- 
butaye.”” The principal feature of the silk is the 
superiority of the raw materials used in its manu 
facture and iis suitability for dyeing and printing. 

Kawamata habutaye has been favorably known 
for many vears past. and the demands for these 
goods from all parts of the world have been stead- 
ily increasing year by year. Up to the present, 
however, there has been neither public nor private 
establishment for inspection of silk to certify its 
grade: this has caused a considerable inconven- 
ience to both dealers and manufacturers. These 
facts have been brought to the notice of the Cen- 
tral Government, and at last the Fukushima Ken- 
cho (Prefectural Government) has decided to es- 
tablish an Official Habutaye Inspection Bureau to 
remove such inconveniences, and also to improve 
the quality of Kawamata habutaye by means of in- 
specting all pieces of silk made in that prefecture. 
The bureau having been organized and come into 
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operation on the toth of July, will inspect every 
piece of hahutaye manufactured in the prefecture 
of Fukushima, classify the same according to its 
quality, and also examine the standard weight 
which silk refiners have stamped on pieces. The 
classification of qualities will be in three grades— 
namely, first, second and third, and each piece oi 
habutaye shall bear an inspection certificate, as 
shown below, and also bear an inspection number, 
as per the specimen shown below: 

Every piece of Kawamata habutaye will bear a 
mark of the standard weight, which is to be 
stamped by the silk refiners at the end of every 
piece, according to an official adjustment table of 
the standarc weights. 

In case of any question arising with the same as 
to its weaver, refiner, etc., it will be easily traced 
by application to the bureau, where all these par- 
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kept at least a year after the last entry in it has 
been made. The firms engaged in the export of 
habutai are required to submit their books and 
stock to the inspection of officers authorized for 
that duty. Whoever disregards any of these reg- 
ulations or makes false entries in his books will 
be punished by a fine of at least 25 yen ($12.75). 
The proprietor of an establishment will be held re- 
sponsible for the acts of his agents or employes. 


This action by Japan in taking control of 
the inspection of habutai with the object of 
preventing the delivery of inferior goods and 
thus not only maintaining but increasing the 
reputation of an important Japanese product 
is especially noteworthy at this time. Such a 


White Kike. 


Reproduction of Official 
Inspection Label, Re- 


duced Size. 


( REGISTERED No. K 


THE EXPORT SILK INSPECTION BUREAU 
FUKUSHIMA-KEN, JAPAN. 


DOME Oo BS to tore 


ticulars shall be kept on file for such purposes.— 
[The Prefectural Government of Fukushima, Japan. 


When the habutai inspection service was 
established a year ago the following official 
order was issued in regard to it: 


The weight of habutai intended for export must 
not be increased by dampening. In the manufac- 
ture of habutai none of the following articles can 
be used: Magnesium, salt, sugar; the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry is authorized to extend 
this list of prohibited materials. Goods manufac- 
tured contrary to these regulations cannot be sold, 
transferred or exported. The manufacturer must 
attach to every piece a label bearing the name of 
the manufacturer, where and when made, giving the 
vear, month and day: also the number of the piece. 
Each manufacturer is required to keep a record oi 
every piece delivered, giving the year, month and 
day of delivery, number of piece, and weight of 
the unfinished habutai; and the year, month and 
day when finished; the weight of the habutai after 
the process of finishing, and the weight of the 
goods when offered for sale. Each book must be 


system of official inspection of silk goods 
may at first thought appear to be an unusual 
extension of governmental interference in 
the regulation of commerce and industry. 
There are many cases, however, in which the 
United States government goes as far if not 
farther. It is but recently that a system of 
meat inspection was established in this 
country by which meat prepared for inter- 
state commerce and export is to be inspected 
and stamped with a certificate of good con- 
dition, just as the Kawamata habutai is in- 
spected and stamped in Japan. 

The most valuable lesson to be learned by 
Americans from the system of inspecting 
habutai in Japan is the manner in which it 
was established. There was no outcry raised 
to startle the world and shake the confidence 
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of the silk trade in the quality of Japanese 
habutai. To use the words of the official cir- 
cular, “the facts were brought to the notice 
of the Central Government” and that govy- 
ernment proceeded quietly to establish an 
efficient system of inspection for every piece 
of habutai made in Japan. This was done so 
quietly that it was necessary to issue a cir- 
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cular one year after the inspection bureai 
was organized, in order that the silk trade in 
general might know of it. In the meantime 
there was no disturbance of trade, no im- 
pairment of the reputation of habutai. 
Everything was so managed that trade was 


increased and the reputation of Japanese 
habutai enhanced. 


Seasonable Fabrics. 


MEN’S WEAR WOOLENS. 


It is only with the last few days that buy- 
ers’ interest has been centered to any extent, 
although a number of lines of low grades 
have been opened for over a month or six 
weeks. Hence up to the present business 
has dragged slowly along, with a number 
here and there taken up and developed as a 
leader. 

Thus far the strength appears in spots 
only, but with the advent of buyers in the 
market (which is now decidedly more in evi- 
dence) the general lines will receive greater 
attention. 

The apathetic attitude maintained by buy- 
ers is complained of in some quarters, and 
the small volume of orders booked thus far 
does not compare favorably with this time 
a vear ago, but this is no indication of weak- 
ness, for there is every reason to believe 
that on worsteds more particularly, the vol- 
ume of business this season will exceed all 
previous records. This prediction is based 
not on the market situation, but on the pros- 
perous conditions which now exist through- 
out the and which reflects 
itself very quickly in its purchasing power. 

Worsteds will naturally predominate in the 
demand for the reason that consumers for 
the time being favor that class of fabric, but 
it is probable that a reaction will take place 
among the higher class goods, and it is said 
that mills that show high class wool novel- 
ties are much encouraged. 

The orders booked for staple serges are 
normal and satisfactory. 


\ hile country, 


Several of the large mills are practically 
sold up on goods below $1.00 and comfort 
ably situated on numbers up to $1.25. 


There is a divergence of opinion concern- 
ing the support that the low grade mercer- 
ized worsteds are receiving. Many of the 
lines shown in this fabric are attractive in 
pattern and finish, and despite all criticisms 
of their wearing qualities, will undoubtedly 
prove good sellers, as there is no other fab- 
ric to take their place that can be made up in 
a suit to sel] at $10.00 or less. Most of the 
lines already opened show an advance of 5 
to 10 per cent., and this undoubtedly is one 
of the causes which has resulted in buyers 
withholding their orders. 

The lines which the American Woolen C 
have recently shown, comprise 12 to 18 
ounce AA clays, ranging in price from $1.3; 
to $1.80; AA 12 to 19 ounce unfinished wor 
steds, ranging from $1.45 to $2.02 1/2; 10 
and 12 ounce cheviots at 80 and 85 cents. 
French backs from $1.52 1/2 to $1.70; un 
finished serge 10 to 13 ounce from $1.10 to 
$1.32 1/2; 11 to I9 ounce unfinished wot 
steds $1.07 1/2 to $1.92 1/2. 

Washington Mills suiting $1.00 to $1.90; 
unfinished suitings $1.06 to $1.50; plain twill! 
mixtures $1.10 to $1.60. 

H. J. Libby & Co. show lines of 14 ounce 
herringbone and diagonal overcoatings at 
$1.15; 12 ounce Indian Spring fancy cassi- 
meres at 87 1/2 cents; 12 ounce Eastern 
Star at $1.05; Kennebec fancy cassimere at 
$1.00; Highland fancy cassimere at 75 cents. 
Fair Brook fancv cassimere at 72 1/2 cents 
and Oxford herringbone suitings at 75 cents. 

The Blackinton Manufacturing Co. 
a line of woolens as follows: 10 1/2 ounce 
at $1.37 1/2; 12 1/2 ounce at $1.65; 
and silk at $1.75 and $1.80. 

James FP. Kelly, 


show 
wool 


selling agent for the 
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Racine Woolen Mills, has opened a line of 
10 ounce tropical cassimeres, standard 
weight thibets, venetians, velours and vi- 
cunas at prices ranging from $1.00 to $1.75. 

It is stated by the Coronet Worsted Co. 
that they are completely sold up on all their 
lines of serges, also on both the mercerized 
and manipulated worsted made by the Cor- 
onet and Plainfield Mills. 

Walter Hoffman reports that the piece 
dyes from the Steel Mills are meeting with 
very favorable reception by the trade; the 
same house is showing a line of all worsted 
suitings at $1.25 to $1.65; 60 inch worsted 
trouserings at $1.50 and light grey worsted 
mixtures from the F. L. Sayles Mills at 
$1.27 1/2. 

The Cleveland mercerized worsteds are 
shown by Morton H. Meinhard, price rang- 
ing from $1.00 to $1.65. 

‘he Nanquit Mills’ all worsted tropicals 
are shown by Austin T. Levy at $1.20 net. 

The Shelbourne Mills’ mercerized wor- 
steds range in price from g2 1/2 cents to 
$1.32 1/2: the all wool goods from the Caro- 
lina and Ashaway Mills range in price from 
$1.05 to $1.25. 

The lines of fancy worsted made by the 
Gilbert Manufacturing Co. are shown by 
George O. Leavett at an advance of 7 1/2 
cents over last spring season. 

The Jamestown Worsted Mills show lines 
of mercerized worsteds at 80 cents to 97 1/2 
cents; fancy piece dyes from 95 cents to 
$1.25 and all worsted at $1.32 1/2. Wendell 
Fay & Co. have opened lines of Middlesex 
all wool fancy worsteds with silk mixtures 
at $2.10 and $2.25. 

Swift River cassimeres at $1.42 1/2 to 
$1.60 and Wellington fancy serges at $1.45. 
DRESS GOODS. 

The business for spring delivery has not 
made much headway, although the outlook 
is in every way promising, and both the 
jobbers and the cutters seem to be well 
pleased with the various domestic lines 
opened thus far. 

The trend of the demand is in the direc- 
tion of soft clinging materials, such as chif- 
fon batistes, wool taffetas, silk and wool 
poplins and henriettas, French serges and 
prunellas. 











Sheer goods will prevail in all materials. 

The collection of fancies comprise new 
designs in soft London smoke greys, black 
and white checks, narrow stripes and ombre 
overchecks in an endless variety of color 
combination, of greens, dark reds and greys. 
There are several collections of fancy mo- 
hairs shown, but fancy mohair for women’s 
wear has fallen into disfavor, with the result 
that the demand is of small proportion. 

At Fig. 1 is a sample of 36 inch worsted 
fabric made by the Naushon Co., Valley 
Falls, Rhode Island, at 30 cents, 2 per cent 





FIG, I. 


10 days April 1st—delivery December Ist to 
15th. 

This fabric is shown in a wide variety of 
designs such as checks, overchecks and neat 
hairline stripes in black and white. 

Owing to the wage advance that this com- 
pany recently made to their operatives, it is 
said that the price of the cloth will in future 
be 32 1/2. 


SILKS. 


With the exception of a few spots the con- 
ditions prevailing are very unsatisfactory. 
The causes for these stagnant conditions are 
manifold, and are primarily due to the 
changes of fashion. 

The manufacturers of high grade goods in 
the market attribute the lack of interest on 
the part of women to the fact that they have 
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been so often disappointed with the wearing 
qualities of silk garments. 

It is a well known fact among the trade 
that silk fabrics have been adulterated and 
loaded in such a manner; in order to satisfy 
buyers for goods to sell at a price, that in 
many instances such silks possess little in- 
trinsic merit; and this is given as the reason 
for the reaction against the fabric in gen- 
eral. This adulteration has been introduced 
by new and often irresponsible manufactur- 
ers, many of whom have been unable to meet 
the strain, and have succumbed to the de- 
pression which has prevailed for the last six 
or eight months. 
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shown. At Fig. 2 is shown the old time 
Roman stripes, brought out by L. and E. 
Stern, 21 inches wide at 70 cents. M. and 

con- 
sisting of white ground with black stripe, 
black with white, gray and black, new navy 
with black, wine with black, Alice with black, 
and smoke with reseda, wine, and white, 20 
inches at 70 cents. 


C. Migel have brought out a range 


COTTON DRESS GOODs. 

This division of the market has developed 
unusual strength, and both the imported as 
well as domestic lines of zephyr ginghams 
and white goods have been taken so freely 
that a shortage is spoken of as being most 


FIG. 2. 


The present outlook is more encouraging; 


although low grade fancies, and some 
standard accumulation, may be secured at a 
very low figure. A marked improvement 
over previous months is noticeable. 

Black broad silks are proving good sell- 
ers, and high grade colored taffetas are in 
continued demand. 

High class fancies, such as plaids, in an 
endless variety and combinations, are freely 
taken for waist purposes. 

M. C. Migel & Co. are said to have 
brought out four hundred new plaids for the 
coming fall season. 

Stripes are also likely to be revived later 
on, and some new designs are now being 


probable if the orders continue to come in as 
they have during the last month. It is said 
that the mills which make staple dress ging- 
hams, such as A. F. C., Red Seal, Everett 
Classics, and fabrie$’ of that order are al- 
ready sold up, and therefore cannot accept 
any more business to be delivered before 
April or May, 1907. 

There is every indication that colored 
wash fabrics will displace white goods in a 
measure, but white is always the leading 
color for summer, and most probably will 
always remain so; among the collections of 
colored wash goods shown, the new shades 
are of the soft pastel order with stripes and 
jacquard figures. 





The English Standard for Spinners’ Wages. 


Last month we gave an account of the 
Lancashire system of calculating piece work 
prices by a system of allowances for varia- 
tions from standard conditions. We also 
gave the standard and a list of the allowances 
for weaving in English mills. This month we 
will give our readers some details regarding 
the Lancashire lists for spinning, of which 
there are several. Prof. Chapman, of Man- 
chester, in tracing the development of spin- 
ning lists in Manchester, says: 


“It would be tedious to trace’in detail the steps 
of development in spinning lists; suffice it to say 
that most incidents in the mill, which are not de- 
pendent on the operative, but tend to increase or 
decrease his work or his output, are now taken into 
account in the lists. A survival of the fittest has 
taken place among the various elements, as witness 
for instance the widespread adoption of payment 
by the length of yarn spun instead of by the pound. 
It used to be a common complaint that men were 
defrauded by spinning being made finer than it was 
stated to be, but payment by length, which can be 
determined by an instrument known as the indi- 
cator, prevents this. The operatives have been so 
insistent on the use of the indicator that refusal to 
comply with their demands led on one occasion to 

costly strike. As among the elements of the 
lists, so among the lists themselves, the most ap- 
propriate have survived. For spinning those of 
O!dham and Bolton are the favorites now. 

“Tt is commonly said that as the Oldham list is 
the only ‘speed list’ it alone encourages improve- 
ments in machinery. But the division of gains 
from increased speeds under the Oldham list ap- 
plies only to quick speeds, which technically refer 
solely to movements faster than three draws in fifty 
seconds, speeds that are possible only on Oldham 

ounts, and where these counts are produced the 
Oldham list is almost always used. Apart from the 
arrangement for quick speeds, however, one very 
important difference exists between the Oldham 
list and other lists. The former takes as its basis 
a definite wage, the others a definite price per 
hank. Here are two lines each from the Oldham 
and Bolton lists to illustrate the difference: 

FROM THE OLDHAM 


Number of Total earnings 
loz. Spindles é se ¢ 


LIST. 
Percentage 
Spinners 

IIS 5 3 51.45 

116 I 


Percentage 
Piecers. 
48.55 
4 51-55 48.45 
FROM 
Number of spindles 
on each mule 


THE BOLTON 


g6s Count Ss Count 
per 100 Ibs per 100 Ibs, 
‘ 


LIST. 


888 198.81 205.01 
goo 187.56 203.74 
(The prices for twocounts only are given in this extract.) 
“At Oldham the powers of the machinery in each 
riill are tested and piece rates are then settled 


which will provide the wage given in the list for 
mules bearing the number of spindles on the ma- 
chinery in question. Hence it would be thought 
that all gains from improved machinery, or better 
cultivated or prepared cotton, must accrue to the 
masters at Oldham, but to the men elsewhere. Asa 
matter of fact, however, a minimum wage is as- 
sumed as a basis everywhere. The operative spin- 
ners’ amalgamation has declared that it must be 
understood that the men are not to suffer if ma- 
chinery is antiquated or cotton is bad, and the 
actual weekly wage is taken to indicate whether 
materials are, or are not, up to the standard. More- 
over Clause 6 in the Bolton list of 1887 declares 
that ‘the standard speed shall be taken in each mill 
as the speed usually run at such mill. In case of 
alteration to a speed below such standard the price 
per 100 pounds to be increased equal to two-thirds 
of the proportionate difference in reduction in size 
of the rim.’ When new machinery is laid down, or 
when alterations are made, the men are put upon 
time wages until the machinery settles down and 
its powers are known. Different mills have differ- 
ent normal speeds, and the weekly task wage, 
therefore, on the same sort of work is not quite 
the same in all cases. Under the Oldham list, on 
the other hand, if the union officials are vigilant, a 
uniform weekly task wage on the same sort of 
work can be more closely secured—not necessarily 
a uniform weekly wage, because some work in- 
volves more ability than other work and this is 
recognized in the lists. The differences between 
task-wages, however, under the piece rate lists are 
not really considerable. If they become so the em 
ployer is pressed by the union on the ground of 
“bad work” or bad machinery (for the amalgama 
tion has declared that men on inefficient machinery 
ought to be paid above price list), and he may b« 
forced to buy better cotton, so that his speeds may 
be put up, or, to pay, or to increase, allowances 
Nevertheless the Oldham system is obviously th: 
more satisfactory because it is the more automati: 
and so offers fewer grounds for dispute. Hence a 
list of minimum wages was drawn up which might 
be used in Bolton as a basis when the indicato: 
was adopted. Although under the Oldham list 
masters tend to receive at first all the advantages 
resulting from improved machinery or better cot 
ton, it does not follow that they retain them, fo: 
the men may condemn increased speeds as adding 
to their work and secure allowances, or they may 
move for an increase in standard rates.” 


From this account it appears that under 
the Bolton system the spinner is paid by th 


pound, the list being adjusted for the differ 


ent counts and sizes of the mules. The week 
ly wage is then calculated at the prescribed 
rate from the number of pounds of yarn spun 
The more work done the larger the amount 
earned by the spinner. By this system the 
spinner receives the whole of any increase in 
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the effective speed of the machine as the 
piece prices remain unchanged. 

The Oldham list, on the other hand, is 
based on a different principle and is called a 
‘speed list” because it provides for a division 
between the employer and the spinner of the 
gain resulting from the increased speed. By 
the Oldham system a weekly wage for mules 
of different sizes is first fixed upon. The 
piece work price is then found by dividing 
this assumed weekly wage by the number of 
thousand hanks that any given machine will 
produce in 56 1/2 hours after making certain 
allowances for doffing and other stoppages. 
If the mules run faster than three 63-inch 
draws in 50 seconds certain additions are 
made to the spinners’ weekly wage for each 
second gained in making three draws. These 
speed allowances amount to only one-half 
the advantage that results from the increased 
speed. The result is that the amount paid to 
the spinner is less per pound at the higher 
speeds. It is this system of speed allowances 
that constitutes the peculiar feature of the 
Oldham list. In addition to this there are 
many other allowances made for varying 
conditions of work and machinery. Follow- 


ing is a statement of these allowances agreed 
upon by the English employers and opera- 
tives: 


In cases where spinning mules are running 
quicker than 3 draws in 50 secends, with 63 in. draw 
for any counts of yarn, twist, or weft, one-half the 
advantage of the difference arising from quicker 
speeds shall be added to total earnings, as in fol- 
lowing list. 


Amount Amount Amount 
to be add to be add 
ed for each ed for each 
second second 
Number quicker than Number quickerthan Number quicker than 
ot doz. 3 in 5o, of doz. 3 in 50. of doz 3 in 5 
d d 
64 6% g2 7% 
68 4 96 7% 
72 3 100 5% 
76 104 5x4 
50 7 108 Sx 
84 112 9 
88 7} 116 


to beadd 
ed foreach 
second 


30 
40 
44 
48 
52 
56 
60 


Awunu pS 


9 


Other lengths of draw in proportion. 

Clause No. 1.—The mode of calculating length of 
yarn spun by spinning mules to be as follows:— 

From 56 1/2 hours shall be deducted. 

1.—An allowance of 1 1/2 hours per week for 
cleaning and accidental stoppages. 

2.—An allowance for doffing time as follows:— 

For each pair of mules, of 60 dozen spindles and 
under, 5 minutes. 
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For each pair of mules, over 60 dozen spindles 
and less than go dozen, 6 minutes. 

For each pair of mules, of 90 dozen and upwards, 
7 minutes. 

Number of doffings reckoned off one mule only. 

3.—An allowance of 2 1/2 per cent. for breakage. 

Clause No. 2.—Mule indicators to be so con- 
structed as to allow 2 1/2 per cent. for breakage. 

Clause No. 3.—The above list of total earnings 
does not apply to firms using a low quality of cot- 
ton and waste, requiring more piecers; or to firms 
using a superior quality of cotton, requiring fewer 
piecers; in such cases, if any dispute arise, arrange- 
ments must be made with the consent of the two 
Committees. 

Clause No. 4.—In case of a dispute arising on 
account of quick speed, or from bad work, the 
question shall be referred to the two Secretaries, 
and in the event of them not being able to settle 
the same, the dispute shall be referred to the two 
Committees for a decision. 

Clause No. 5.—If spinning 24s and under, Is. to 
be added to the list of total earnings; but in cases 
of mules running 3 draws in 50 seconds, or slower, 
Is. to be added for counts from 24s to 21s inclusive, 
and 2s. for 20s and all counts below. 

Clause No. 6.—The above list of total earnings 
does not apply to double decked mules, odd mules, 
three mules, or hand mules. In all cases of dis- 


pute, arrangements are to be made by the two 
Committees. 


CONDITIONS FOR EXTRA WORK, 


Roving Carrying. 1.—If no bobbin carrier is 
employed, 1 1/2d. per 100 lbs. of yarn weighed in 
to be added to the list, but if a hoist is in use and 
no bobbin carrier, 1d. per 100 lbs. to be allowed. 

Double-decked Mules. 2—If spinner is em- 
ployed on double-decked mules, 1s. 6d. per week 
to be added to total earnings. 

Double Rovings. 3.—If spinner is spinning from 
double rovings, Is. per week to be added to the 
list. This is to apply where the mules are adapted 
with tin guiders for double rovings, though not al- 
ways working double rovings. 

Breaking-out Rovings, Etc., or Turning Strings. 
4.—For mules up to 36 doz. inclusive, Is. per pair 
cf mules to be allowed. For mules upwards of 36 
doz., 1/2d. per doz. per pair to be added. For 
Breaking-out Double Rovings, double the above 
rates to be paid. 

Note.—The allowances for breaking-out or turn 
ings strings are considered fair payment to the 
spinner for loss of time entailed by those opera- 
tions. 

Arrangement for Tubing. 5.—Tubing to left for 
individual arrangement, and any dispute respecting 
payment for same to be decided by the two Com- 
mittees, the allowance made to be fair payment to 
the spinner for loss of time entailed by the opera- 
tion. 

Extra Piecing for Coarse Counts. 6.—If spin- 
ning 21s weft counts, and under, that an extra full- 
time piecer be allowed, and paid by the employer, 
the wages to be in accordance with the size of 
mules, and what is actually required in each case. 

Changing of Rims. 7.—When rims are changed, 
there shall be no alteration made in the piece-work 
price for less rims than a 17-inch for two grooved 
rims, and 15-inch for three grooved rims; but for 
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all larger rims, the price to be altered as per agree- 
ment between the Secretaries of the two associa- 
tions. This arrangement only to apply for all 
changes made after this date, Sept. 15, 1894. 

Payment for Roller Motions. 8.—Where roller 
motions are employed, the minder is to be paid for 
yarn produced by the same, whether the mules run 
quicker or slower than 3 draws in 50 seconds, ac- 
cording to the scale printed in this list at so much 
per second. 

Thus:—given, a pair of mules 64-inch stretch, al 
lowing 4 inches roller motion, and running 3 draws 
seconds, add the roller motion to nominal 
stretch, making in this case 68 inches. Then if 68 
inches gives 3 in 55 seconds, 64 inches gives 3 in 
52 seconds (nearly). Deduct one from the other, 
and allow the proper amount for the 3 seconds as 
per scale. 

Working up Pieces. 9.—Any spinner who is re- 
quired to work up pieces of rovings broken out by 
other spinners, is entitled to compensation for such 
extra work, and in case uf disagreement between 
the employer and operatives, the allowance shall be 
fixed by the secretaries of the two associations, In 
accordance with the circumstances of each particu 
lar case. 

Doffing Cops on the Floor. 10.—Any sp:nner 
who is required to doff his cops, and put them on 
the floor, on account of being short of doffing 
skips, and then having to pick them up again, and 
put them into skips, shall be entitled to compensa- 
tion for such extra labor, and such compensation 
shall be agreed upon by the Secretaries of the two 
Associations, as the circumstances of each case 
may require. ; 

Squaring-up of Mules. 11.—For re-setting or 
leveling up mules, spinner to be paid at the fol- 
lowing rate, if he is required and in attendance :— 

For mules up to 56 doz. inclusive, 5d. per hour 

For mules from 57 to 76 doz. inclusive, 5 1/2d. 
jer hour. 

All larger mules, 6d. per hour. 

Piecers, if required and in attendance, to be paid 
their usual wages by the employer, as an equivalent 
for the yarn spun on one mule while the other is 
being re-set. 

12.—Where bad work is proved, the employers 
agree that it shall be an admitted principle that the 
men shall be entitled to compensation for loss in 
wages until the grievance is removed. 

Should there be no loss in wages, but the work is 
proved to be bad, then the firm involved shall make 
such alterations in the speed or material as may in 
the opinion of the investigators be required to 
meet the case. 

Any loss in wages resulting from such temporary 
reduction in speed shall be covered to such an ex- 
tent as the two associations shall decide. This 
clause shall not apply to any district in which the 
minimum or maximum speed clause is in operation. 

13.—A month’s notice of any desired alteration 
in the official list and conditions shall be given on 
“either side, and all cases of dispute shall be at- 
tended to as per the terms of the Brooklands 
Agreement, and if on investigation the employer 
be found to have caused the dispute, he shall be 
held responsible for the same, and vice versa the 
spinner. 

For the information of members, we publish the 
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foregoing list of total earnings, together with a 
scale of wages for spinners and piecers, as set forth 
in the percentage of the total earnings, and all 
members are herby urgently requested not to pay 
more than the before named scale of wages for 
piecing. If they do so on their own account, they 
will be held responsible for the same, and have to 
pay the difference out of their own wages; like- 
wise neither will an employer, manager, mule over 
looker, nor any other person acting under their 
authority, be justified in interfering with a spinner, 
so far as causing him (by instruction) to pay above 
the scale of wages for piecing; if they do so, the 
employer will be held responsible, and have to pay 
the same. 

_Note.—The extra allowances named for spinning 
pin cops, coarse counts, quick speeds, bobbin carry 
ing, double rovings, turning strings, breaking-out 
rovings, spinning with roller motions, and spin 
ning upon double-decked mules, are, in every case, 
intended solely for the spinner, therefore no por 
tion of the same, in any case whatsoever, must bx 
given to the piecers. 

In all cases where the members are not being 
pid in accordance with the list and its conditions, 
or are laboring under grievances which they desir: 
should be removed, they are strongly requested to 
make application (without delay) to their Local 
Committee, who will cause action to be taken so as 
to bring about an investigation, such as is required 
by the rules of the Association. 

A study of this list and system of allow- 
ances will doubtless be of great aid to those 
who may have occasion to investigate the 
problem of adjusting a standard list to Amer- 
ican mills. The difference between the con- 
ditions in England and America necessitates 
changes in the English system, but the prin- 
ciples on which all standard lists should be 
based are the same everywhere, a fair wage 
and fair allowances to both employer and 
employe for changes from the standard. 


en 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF COTTON MANUFACTURERS. 


This association, successor to the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
vill hold its eighty-first meeting at Hotel 
Champlain on the lake of that name on 
September 12 and 13. 

An interesting list of papers is expected, 
and the beauty of the scenery around this 
hotel promises to make the meeting an at- 
tractive one to the visiting members and 
their guests. 

Arrangements have been made for special 
trains of parlor cars, one leaving Boston at 
9.30 a. m. September 11, and one leaving 
New York at 1.09 p. m. on the same day. 











ALLEGED COTTON TREE DISCOVERY IN 
INDIA. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

A “discovery” is reported from India of 
an indigenous cotton tree, found in the 
Madras and Bombay presidencies, the prod- 
uct of which, up to the present time, has been 
used only for lamp wicks in the Hindoo tem- 
ples, and for stuffing beds and pillows. Sam- 
ples of the lint sent to Liverpool are said to 
have stapled 1 1/4 inches and to have been 
classed as superfine, and valued at 14 to 16 
cents per pound. 

It is reported that the trees are to be cul- 
tivated on a very large scale, and figures of 
vield are estimated at 400 to 800 pounds of 
lint for the first year. The promoter says 
that the second year crop will double the first 
and the third will double the second and that 
thereafter five to ten pounds of lint per tree 
annually for twenty years may be expected. 
The discoverer claims to have had five years’ 
experience in cotton growing in Egypt, and 
he proposes to revolutionize the cotton in- 
dustry with the new product. 

This is probably the well known Gossyp- 
ium arboreum, which is indigenous to the 
regions of India bordering the Indian Ocean. 
The fiber is fine and silky, and measures over 
an inch in length. The life of the plant is 
about five or six years, and the trees flower 
during the greater portion of the year. It 
is known in the vernacular as Nurma or Deo 
cotton, and it has found an exceedingly lim- 
ited use by the priesthood and in the native 
domestic economy. 

Regarding the alleged “discovery,” it 
should be remembered that for forty years 
or more the Indian government has been 
interested in bringing to notice the fibers of 
the country, and the Dictionary of the Eco- 
nomic Products of India, published officially, 
contains descriptions of over three hundred 
species of native fiber plants, only a few of 
which are of commercial importance. It is 
most unlikely that any species of cotton, of 
real economic value, has been overlooked. 
In past statements made by the Indian au- 
thorities regarding Gossypium arboreum, it 
is claimed that its economic value has been 
very much overrated. 
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A COTTON SPINNING MILL. 


The accompanying plan is for the cotton 
spinning mill built by Josef Barton, Nachod, 
Austria. The mill has 24,112 spindles, the 
machinery being arranged to admit the prog- 
ress of the material from each process to the 
succeeding one with the least possible 
amount of handling. The building is three 
stories high, the first being utilized for reel- 
ing, storage and handling of the waste, the 
dust chamber and storage of yarn. An en- 
closed beltway divides the mill into two 
parts; the section at the left serves for the 
preparatory processes and contains the mix- 
ing room, g, in the third story, the picking 
room, e, in the second story, and the dust 
chamber with arched ceiling on the first floor. 
In this dust chamber the heavy material falls 
to the floor while the lighter material is car- 
ried by a ventilator to the dust tower in the 
beltway, whence it is carried to the open air. 
Fig. 1 shows the arrangement. 

The yarn storage room is in the rear of the 
mill, a track connecting it with the outside. 
This room is also used for steaming yarn, 
reeling and for storage of cases. The part of 
the mill at the right of the beltway is the spin- 
ning mill proper. The first floor is used for 
storage, the second floor, F, for carding and 
drawing, the third floor, H, for spinning. 
The raw material is raised by the windlass, m, 
to the mixing room on the third floor and 
layered in piles before the bale breaker, k, 
Fig. 3. It is then carried by a lattice apron, 
l, to the bins, k’. The bale breaker is on the 
same floor as the mixer. The cotton is then 
transferred by aprons and_ distributed 
through the mixing room as desired. From 
the mixing room the cotton goes through the 
suction pipe to the room, E, below. It is 
then passed through two openers, e’, which 
serve as a feeder for the vertical opener, e. 
The first opener opens and cleans the cotton, 
which after passing through the vertical 
opener, goes to the beaters, f, which deliver 
it in the form of a lap. This wing of the mill 
devoted to cleaning the cotton is fireproof 
and separated from the spinning room by 
beltway. 

The laps from the beaters are carried to 
the card room through the passageway, 
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There are 64 cards, g, set in two rows, each inches in diameter. In the centre of the 
machine occupying 9 feet 10 inches in length drawing room are three draw frames, each 
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and 4 feet 3 inches in width, the working with three heads and seven deliveries, set be 
width being 37 inches, and the cylinder 50 tween three coarse flyers. There are eight 
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coarse flyers, h, each with 94 spindles of 8- 
inch gauge, or 756 spindles in all. Opposite 
the coarse flyers are 14 intermediate frames, 
each with 116 spindles, making 1,624 inter- 
mediate spindles in all. This enables the 
work to be done with very little handling of 
the cans. The remainder of the room is oc- 
cupied with fine frames, aggregating 4,964 
spindles. 

The roving is carried on trucks to the ele- 
vator, shown at Fig.'8, by which it is taken 
to the spinning room, H, Fig. 3. This room 
contains 50 ring frames of 400 spindles each, 
2 5/8-inch gauge; the bobbins are 5 inches 
long and 1 5/8 inches in diameter, and are 
used to spin the warp yarn; four mules, 1,028 
spindles each, 1 1/8-inch gauge are used for 
spinning filling. This makes a total of 24,112 
spindles. 

There is a commodious stairway in the 
beltway, giving access between the second 
and third floors, the elevator, c, and the 
storeroom. Back of this are the dust towers, 
b, and a second passageway, a. Next comes 
the beltway, D, which extends to the power 
house, C. The other end of the beltway is 
reduced to one-half the width. The power 
house contains one compound steam engine 
so arranged as to enable the capacity to be 
increased by the addition of two more 
cylinders when required, making a four- 
cylinder engine. With two cylinders 750 h. 
p. is developed. The fly wheel is 18 feet in 
ciameter and has 21 rims in which 2-inch 
ropes run. Three of the ropes drive the 
lighting plant in the basement; three are used 
for the cards, and nine for the machinery in 
the room, E, the draw frames, coarse and in- 
termediate frames. The openers and fine 
frames are driven by three ropes running in 
the narrow part of the beltway. Six ropes 
run from the fly wheel to the third floor and 
drive the mixing machinery and spinning 
frames. The ring frames are driven by 
quarter turn belts, which are carried over 
guide pulleys as shown on the first ring 
frame in Fig. 3. The mules are driven from 
a counter shaft in the usual way; the distribu- 
tion of the power is shown by the sectional 
view, Fig. 8, the counter shafts resting on 
masonry. 

By reason of the compact arrangement of 


the power ropes there is considerable space 
available in the beltway for other purposes. 
The passageway, a, is the result of this 
economical arrangement; under it is a stair- 
way leading to the basement. In the third 
story of the tower, d, are two water reser- 
voirs, d’ and d?, from which the sprinkler 
system is supplied. A second tower with 
stairways is located in the rear at the right of 
the main building. In the centre is the ele- 
vator. The closets are in the centre at the 
rear, the plan being shown at Fig. 9. The 
mill is well ventilated throughout so that the 
operatives work in a good atmosphere. 

Next to the power house is the boiler 
house, A, and a small repair shop. The 
boiler house contains three water tube boil- 
ers with superheaters, each with 3,200 square 
feet of heating surface. A sectional plan of 
the boiler house is shown at Fig. 7. The 
boiler house, Fig. 5, is finished in an at- 
tractive style and covered with a monitor 
roof; it is also lighted from the side. The 
mill is fireproof throughout, the floors being 
of cement construction. Fig. 2 shows the 
100f and floors. The mill contains 39,000 
square feet of floor space, or 1.6 square feet 
per spinning spindle. Figs. 10 and 11 show 
the connection with the dust canal—Uhland’s 
Technische Rundschau. 


———__—__4— 


The average net weight of cotton bales 
for different countries is as follows: Ameri- 
can, 491 pounds; Brazilian, 235 pounds; 


I 
Egyptian, 727 pounds; Smyrna, 400 pounds; 
Peruvian, 245 pounds; East Indian, 400 
pounds. 


It is said that the total production of the 
hand looms of India is about twice that of 
the power looms, and according to the cen- 
sus of 1901 about six million people are 
dependent upon the hand loom industry for 
a living. 


Hemp is the leading article of export 
from the islands of the Philippine archipel- 
ago, being nearly ten times greater than that 
of copra, its nearest competitor. Of the re- 
ceiving countries the United States is far in 
the lead with England second. 
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TEXTILE PROCESSES. 


EDITED BY E. A. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SHADING TO 
WOOLEN FABRICS. 


There was a time, years ago, when the dif- 
ference in shade between two or more pieces 
of woolen fabrics was then of little import- 
ance to the buyer. Since then each piece 
was considered only by itself, it then going 
from the hands of the manufacturer into the 
hands of the retailer, or the tailor, and when 
each piece of cloth then was handled by it- 
self in making up a garment. However, 
with the introduction of ready-made clothing 
and which consumes now the bulk of our 
woolen goods manufactured, and when cer- 
tain parts of a garment are cut from one 
piece, and other parts of the same garments 
taken from other pieces, it will readily be 
seen how important it is for the manufac- 
turer of the goods, the commission mer- 
chant, the ready made clothing merchant, as 
well as the wearer, that the pieces of fabric 
in a case, or a lot, ordered by one concern, 
are uniform in appearance, i. e., up in shade, 
the goods being ordered that way and sold 
with that understanding, since otherwise the 
garments thus made would be spoiled; for 
example, one sleeve of a coat might be of 
one shade, the other of another, and the 
other portions of said coat possibly present- 
ing still two or more different shades, result- 
ing in turn in garments which would come 
back on the clothing-house, or have to be 
sold as seconds. 

Although a diversity of shade in connec- 
tion with wool dyed goods, plain as well as 
fancies, may be due to the selection and mix- 
ture of the stock, also sometimes to its treat- 
ment in the various processes through which 
it passes into its manufacture into yarn and 
cloth, i. e., previously to the goods reaching 
the finishing room; still as a rule, the trouble 
may be frequently caused in the finishing 
process. In any case, the finisher is gener- 
ally held responsible for the trouble, i. e., 
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called upon to account for it, hence the re- 
sponsibility is very largely upon his shoul- 
ders, and for which reason, we will look at 
the matter from this department of the mill, 
keeping in mind that any person who can- 
not be convinced that he is in the wrong, or 
his work not strictly correct, will not be 
likely to make any changes in his work to 
correct mistakes. He who stubbornly knows 
that wrong is not possible with him, simply 
will not make the best use of all his oppor- 
tunities. 

Certainly there will be many instances 
when shading or matching of a lot of goods 
in the finishing room is impossible, even with 
the best management of the finishing depart- 
ment of a woolen mill and when it then is 
necessary to subdivide the lot of goods under 
consideration into two or more sub-lots, ac- 
cording to differences of shades met with in 
the lot, marking the pieces of each off-shade 
with a different letter of reference. For ex- 
ample, the number of the style should be 34, 
then the first off-shade called 34*, and if an- 
other is met with call it 34”, etc., using then 
in turn samples from each sub-shade thus 
obtained when examining the next piece of 
the lot for its shade; doing this work cer- 
tainly with the understanding that the less 
sub-shades made, the better all around, i. e., 
not over-do the matter. When goods thus 
graded are in turn sold and made up in gar- 
ments, this method of numbering shades of 
one class of goods will be found of the great- 
est of advantage. 

Now with reference to the finishing room, 
i. e., the finishing processes, there is any 
amount of a chance of starting off-shades. 
Beginning with the first process, the great- 
est care must be exercised in the fulling and 
scouring of the goods, for if this is not done 
judiciously, trouble as to differences in shade 
will be the result. Watch that the same kind 
and strength and body of a soap is used dur- 
ing the process of fulling and the same 
strength of a scouring liquor, if such is re- 
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quired for the washing process. Never 
guess ingredients to be mixed, or measure 
in a box, pail or basket, but use your scales 
provided to you for this purpose by the mill. 
In this way and by a thorough cooking, uni- 
form results in the preparation of the fulling 
soap or scouring liquor may be reasonably 
expected, and so far as this matter has a 
bearing, good results must follow in the full- 
ing and scouring. 
(To be continued.) 


——$—$_—____ 


OUR TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


SKIP TWILLS PRODUCED BY COMBINING 


UNEVEN SIDED TWILLS. 


TWO 


In Lessons 13 and 14, we explained the 
construction of the regular skip twills, i. e., 
such as produced from even sided twills, 
whereas for the present lesson we will take 
what we might call combination skip twills, 
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or checker board skip twills, produced by 
combining two uneven sided twills after the 
skip-twill principle in a new weave. If draft- 
ing only a few threads of each of the founda- 
tion twills, as will be readily understood, the 
resultant weave will more closely come with- 
in the range of the skip twills or granite ef- 
fects, whereas if we draft two or more re- 
peats of each foundation twill, the resultant 
weave will more prominently produce a 
checker board effect. 

In comparing this lesson, i. e., weaves pro- 
duced with checker board twills, with check- 
er board twills explained in lesson 20 we will 
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notice that the weaves of this lesson carry 
the characteristic sharp cut off effect be- 
tween each change of the weave, i. e., 
between changing from warp to filling effect 
both warp and filling ways, wherever such oc- 
curs, a feature not characteristic to the 
weaves explained in lesson 20, except in one 
or two instances, and where drafting one or 
two threads over the repeat of the weave 

Having thus referred to the main differ- 
ences of the new system of weaves compared 
to any previously explained, we will now il- 
lustrate and describe their construction in 
connection with the accompanying ten ex- 
amples, of which, 

Weave Fig. 1 has for its foundation the 
—, and ,—* 3 harness uneven sided twill. 
Drafting three warp threads and three picks 
of each effect of this 3 harness twill after the 
plain motive setting, results in a new weave 
repeating on 18 warp threads x 18 picks. The 
effect produced is a well broken up affair, 
which also might be considered as a granite 


1 


with an indistinct twill effect, a neat and val- 
uable weave for fancy cotton fabrics as well 
as worsted dress goods, also tropical worsted 
suitings, etc. 

Weave Fig. 2 shows a more pronounced 
effect having again for its foundation the two 
3 harness uneven sided twills, drafting how- 
ever in this instance 6 warp threads and 6 
picks of each foundation twill after the 
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plain motive, the resultant weave repeating 
on 36 warp threads x 36 picks. Although 
the design as given might lead to the idea of 
a pronounced checker board effect, yet it 
must be remembered that 6 warp threads 
and 6 picks in the actual fabric only cover 
little surface space, hence the effect that the 
weave produces will not represent that 
prominent checker board effect as shown in 
the design, although strictly speaking it is 
there, however in such a small scale that the 
weave is well applicable for fancy cotton 
dress goods, as well as worsted dress goods, 
suiting, etc. 

Weave Fig. 3 has again for foundation the 
—, and ,—* 3 harness uneven sided twills, 
using 3 warp threads and 3 picks for each 
square of motive A, i. e., the *—, 3x3 fancy 
basket. The new weave repeats on 27x27. 

Weave Fig. 4 has the same foundation 
weaves as well as the same motive as the 
preceding weave, the only difference being 


1 
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that in this instance we 


drafted 6 warp 


threads and 6 picks of each effect, in place of 


Motive 
A 
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the 3 warp threads and the 3 picks in the 
preceding example, the new resultant weave 
in this instance repeating on 54x54. 

Weave Fig. 5 has again for its foundation 


the two 3 harness uneven sided twills, draft- 
ing in this instance 3 warp threads and 3 
picks for each square after motive “B,” 1. e., 
1,2, 6x6 fancy basket weave, the re- 
sultant skip twill repeating on 54x54. 
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Weave Fig 6 has for its foundation the 
—, and ,—* 4 harness uneven sided twills. 
Drafting 4 warp threads and 4 picks of each 
foundation twill, will in connection with the 
“plain setting’ for the motive, result in the 
new weave given in Fig. 6, repeating on 
16x16, the same being a less prominently in- 
terlacing affair compared to its mate effect 
as given in connection with weave Fig. 1. 

Weave Fig. 7 has the same foundation 
weaves as well as the same motive as the pre- 
ceding weave, the only difference being that 
in this instance we drafted 8 warp threads 
and 8 picks for each square of the motive, 


1 


whereas in the preceding weave only 4 warp 
threads and 4 picks: the new weave repeat- 
ing on 32x32. 

Weave Fig. 8 has again for its foundation 
twills the two 4 harness uneven sided twills. 
Drafting 4 warp threads and 4 picks for each 
square of the motive “A,” i. e., the *—, 3x3 
fancy basket, will result in a new weave Fig. 
8, repeating on 24x24. 

Weave Fig. 9 has again for its foundation 
the ‘—, and ,—* 4 harness twills. The num- 
ber of threads used of the foundation twills 
for each square of the motive are 4 warp 
threads and 4 picks, the motive itself being 
given in connection with setting “B,” i. e., 
the 4,2, 6x6 fancy basket, the result- 
ant weave in Fig. 9 repeating on 24x24. 
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Weave lig. 10 has for its foundation the 
r+y+and 41,2; 5 harness uneven sided twills. 


The motive used is the “plain setting” and 
the threads drafted of each foundation twill 


ee a 


5 warp threads and 5 picks, giving a repeat 
of the resultant weave of 50x50. 


During the month of May, 1906, the ex 
ports of cotton goods from the United States 
showed a decrease over the same month last 
year of 22,730,198 yards; the exports from 
Great Britain for the same period show an 
increase of 47,298,647 yards. 
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COMBING. 


Continued from July. 

Lifters to be in Line. See if the lifter-slides 
on the small shafts are all in a straight line 
before putting them in place, and also see 
that these set screws are well tightened. 
Put brass bushings in detaching roll bear- 
ings and place the detaching roll in the bush- 
ings. See that this roll and the small lifter 
shafts are free after the caps are’ screwed 
on; they are both under the same cap. Con- 
nect the small lifter shafts with the large 
lifter shaft. The detaching roll should be set 
to the fluted segments with a No. 21 gauge. 

Setting Cylinders. Put on large tin waste 
chutes, being particular to have each square 
and true, particularly at the point where 
they come between the upright stands. 
Then set the cylinders in the proper place 
by turning the index gear till number 5 is 
opposite the pointer. Then turn cylinders 
on the shafts till they all stand with the front 
edge of the fluted segment 1 1/8 in. from 
the back side of the detaching roll. Use the 
1 1/8 in. gauge to caliper, this distance. 
Screw the cylinders firmly to the shaft by 
the set screws at each end of each cylinder. 
See that each cylinder stands midway of the 
waste chutes, particularly at the point where 
they cover the ends of the cylinders. 

Draw Head. Put doffer worm-gear shaft 
in place. Put draw head together and place 
gears and covers in position and connect 
with the gear on end of the cylinder shaft. 

Setting Top Comb Shaft. Put top comb 
shaft in its bearing. Screw on the caps and 
set 7 in. from the back side of the detaching 
roll to the front side of the top comb shaft. 

Setting Brushes. Put in the brush shaft 
and set the brushes so that the bristles will 
touch the brass faces of the needle bars. 
Ido not set the brushes hard against the 
needies. 

Setting the Nippers. Put on the cushion 
plates and adjust them by the small screws 
at the back, so that the front edge of the 
cushion plate is the thickness of a piece of 
writing paper from the lip of the nipper 
knife. Be sure and have the nipper knife 
perfectly straight. Fasten the plates se- 
curely in place by the binding screws and 


try the setting after tightening the binding 
screws. Place the nipper frames all on the 
floor and connect them with the nipper 
stands, and slide the feed roll into place end- 
wise, then lift them together into place. Set 
the arm (with the stop screws in them) about 
an angle of 31 degrees by adjusting the stop 
screws. Then set the front edge of the 
cushion plate the proper distance from the 
detaching roil. Use only one screw in each 
frame to make this setting and when cushion 
plate is set, fasten the top screw you have 
used with the check nut. After all the 
frames have been set in this manner, set the 
other stop screw with the one that is set 
with paper so that both screw-points in each 
end will hit the stand at the same time. 
four gauges are used for this, ranging from 
1 1/8 in. to I 5/16 in., according to the cot- 
ton under operation. While gauging this 
distance, set the nipper frame up or down 
until the cushion plate is the thickness of 
No. 12 gauge from the segment. This is to 
level the frames merely; they are all reset 
to the half lap needles later. The nipper 
knife will now stand at about an angle of 31 
degrees. To get more angle on the nipper 
knife, turn the screws in the upright arm 
further in. In setting the nippers it is always 
best to begin in the centre of the machine 


and work each way. ~~ 


Setting Feed Roll. Set front side of the 


feed roll from the detaching roll 1 13/16 in. 


to 1 15/16 in., that is, if the cushion plate has 
been set 1 1/8 in. to 1 5/16 in. Put on nipper 


springs and give a tension by screwing the 
nuts about 1/4 in. after they begin to draw. 
Feed roll should start when figure four is 
opposite the pointer. 
from the feed roll to the corrugated lap rolls. 

Setting the Nipper Rods. Connect nipper 
frames to large nipper shaft. See that rods 


Set the cross shaft 


enter the swivel freely. Turn the comber 
until the first row of needles on the half laps 
point to the centre of the detaching roll, or 
until the pointer is at 14 1/4 on index gear. 
See that the roll is in high part of nipper cam 
under the sliver plate. Put stop gauge un- 
der the point of the stop screw and adjust 
nuts on connection rods until the pressure 
is nearly taken off the gauge. At the same 
time set the nipper frames up or down until 


~~ 
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the cushion plate gauges No. 19 from the 
needles. Tighten all bolts and check nuts 
and try gauges again to see if settings have 
moved. 

Timing the Nippers. Set the lever that 
controls the opening and closing of the 
nippers so that they will open at 3 1/2 and 
close at 9 1/4 on the index gear. Do this by 
moving the cam on its sleeve and by the 
long adjusting screws. 

Setting the Top Combs. See that the tin 
strip that holds one set of needles stands 
about 1/32 in. further down than the fixed 
needles. Turn combing machine until the 
fluted segment is under top comb needles. 
Cam should be at its lowest point. Give top 
comb an angle of about 31 degrees and set it 
about 1/16 in. from the leather roll. Set 
dogs on top comb shaft so that all the combs 
will be lifted at the same time. Gauge 
combs so that they will stand about 20 gauge 
from segment. Set cam on end of combing 
machine so combs will be down when index 
gear is at No. 5. 

Setting Doffers. Put the doffers in place 
and set them about 1/32 in. from the brushes. 
Do not have the doffer wire touch the brush; 
the waste will be nepped if it does. Set the 
doffer comb the same relation to the doffer 
as the doffer is to the brushes. Put the 
doffer covers on castings, setting them so 
that they are close to the “bite” of brush and 
half lap on cylinder, and high enough to 
throw the waste down. Set them close to 
the doffer on the back side. 

Setting Lap Aprons. Put in place the 
aprons that reach from the wooden corru- 
gated lap rolls to the steel feed roll and see 
that the brush on the end of the apron strikes 
anto the steel feed roll. Have index wheel 
at 14 1/4 in making this setting. 

Setting the Top Feed Rolls. Put the feed 
roll in the bearings and adjust so that the 
top feed roll is parallel with the feed roll 
proper. Hook on the springs and give about 
the same tension as the springs on the nipper 
frames. Set the wooden corrugated lap 
rolls to the aprons and adjust the vertical 
lap fingers so that the lap will feed fair with 
the aprons. 

Setting Lifters. 
rolls in place. 


Put the leather detaching 
See that the flat side of brass 
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bushings on end of these rolls bears against 
the lifter slides. Attach the roll weights to 
the stirrups and hang the stirrups in bearings 
made for them in the brass bushings. Turn 
the combing machine until the segments 
come under the leather detaching roll. See 
that roll in lifter cam, under the sliver plate, 
is in the highest position. Loosen lifter 
quadrant and throw the lifters up till the No. 
21 gauge will go between the brass bush- 
ings and the highest lifter slide. Then set 
all the other slides, individually, till they 
stand the same as the first one. Make them 
all secure and see that there is no chance for 
them to slip back. 

Timing the Leather Detaching Rolls. Place 
a slip of paper between the lifter slides and 
the brass bushings and adjust the time to 
rise and fall by turning the lifter cam on its 
sleeve, and by the long screws in the quad- 
rant. Have the paper released at 6 3/4, and 
have the lifter return and tighten the paper 
again at 8 3/4 on the index gear. The rolls 
may be left in contact with the fluted segment 
until 9 1/4 without detriment. 

Timing Detaching Rolls. Adjust the large 
cam at the end of comber on its sleeve, so 
that the detaching roll will begin to move 
forward when No. 6 on the index gear stands 
opposite the pointer. The revolving motion 
being given to the leather detaching roll 
through contact with the steel roll, said steel 
roll should begin to revolve in the forward 
direction a little before the leather detaching 
roll reached the fluted segment, so that there 
could be no chance for a difference in the 
surface speeds on the rolls and the fluted 
segment. 

Top Detaching Rolls. This roll should 
simply be set parallel with the steel detach- 
ing roll and quite clear from the leather de- 
taching roll. Set this roll the thickness of 
No. 15 gauge from the leather detaching 
roll. 

Draught of Calender Rolls. Two gears are 
placed on the cam shaft to drive the calen- 
ders, 20 tooth for regular work and ai in 
case the sliver in the conductors does not 
pick up readily, as in damp weather. Either 
is in position for convenient use. If these 
gears are changed, a corresponding change 
must be made in the gear on the back roll 
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in the draw head. These gears run from 44 
to 47 teeth and effect the take up of the sliver 
on the sliver plate. 
RECAPITULATION OF TIMING OF PARTS OF 
COMBING MACHINE, 
Nippers open at 
Nippers close at 
Lifters down at 
Lifters up at 
Top combs down at 
Detaching roll moves for- 
ward at 
Feed roll moves forward at 4 


index gear 
index gear 
index gear 
index gear 
index gear 


index gear 
index gear 

The foregoing timings and settings are not 
of an arbitrary nature, but are merely in- 
tended as an aid to those whose experience 
with combing machines is of a limited na- 
ture. Experience with many grades of staple 
will suggest changes which may, with advan- 
tage, be adopted in preference to the rules 
given. 


—_———_ 


TAYLOR’S IMPROVEMENT TO CLOTH 
TENTERING MACHINES. 


The same refers to what is known as vibra- 
tory tentering machines, more particularly 
adapted to the tentering and drying of cot- 
ton goods, especially such where an elastic 
finish is desired; said tentering machines 
having mounted a series of automatic cloth 
clamping devices upon the links of two end- 
less chains, each of which travels in longi- 
tudinal tracks supported in stands, by which 
the cloth under operation is tentered, 1. e., 
stretched and in turn held taut during the 
drying process. Mr. Taylor’s improvement 
in connection with this class of dryers con- 
sists in the novel construction of the endless 
chains, previously referred to, so as to reduce 
the friction of the chains during their travel 
upon their tracks to a minimum. 

So as to be able to give a clear under- 
standing of the new construction and opera- 
tion of the endless chains, including their 
tracks and gripping devices, the accompany- 
ing illustration is given, the same being a 
transverse sectional view of the said named 
parts. In said illustration, numerals of ref- 
erence indicate thus: 1 shows us a portion 
of the frame-work of the dryer (said frame- 
being mounted, i. e., carried 


work upon 
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proper stands, not shown in the illustration, 
since they are of minor importance with 
reference to the improvement) and com- 
prises two series of longitudinal tracks indi- 
cated respectively by numerals of reference, 
2 and 3 and.4 and 5. Each series of these 
tracks, in turn is occupied by an endless 
chain (chain 6, in connection with tracks 2 and 
3; and chain 7, in connection with tracks 4 
and 5), consisting of a series of links, upon 
each of which are mounted curved arms, 8, 
carrying at their free ends pivoted gripping- 
pawls, 9, which in their closed position en- 
gage, i. e., grip or clamp, the respective sel- 
vage of the fabric, 10. By means of a suit- 
able located centre drive (not shown, since 


vip 
Lidia, 


no connection with the improvement), chain 
6 is moved through track 2, with the fabric, 
returning again, after pawls, 9, have auto- 
matically disengaged themselves from the 
fabric, through track 3, for another engage- 
ment of the clamps with the selvages of the 
fabric and run with the latter, through the 
machine, in track 2. The same procedure as 
thus explained is duplicated with chain 7, in 
connection with series of tracks 4 and 5, 
working in connection with the other selvage 
of the fabric. 

Sprocket wheels are provided at the end of 
each track for guiding, i. e., operating the 
chains between their mate-tracks. Tracks 2 
and 4, i. e., the inside, or what we might 
term the working tracks, are placed in a 
slightly diverging position with reference to 
each other in the machine, a feature which 
in turn will gradually separate chains 6 and 

from each other and consequently tenter, 
i. €., stretch the cloth, 10, as is held between 
the two series of clamping pawls, 9, respec- 
tively. 

The force necessary for thus stretching 
the cloth during the process of drying it, as 
will be readily seen, exerts a pulling strain 
upon the chains 6 and 7, which in turn is 
resisted by the engagement of the chains 
with their respective tracks, 2 and 4, and as 


the plane of this strain is entirely above said 
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chains, it naturally exerts a rocking motion 
upon the chains, in turn producing friction 
vpon certain portions of the contacting sur- 
faces between the chains and their tracks. 

Chains 6 and 7 consist of a series of links, 
provided at their upper edge with overhang- 
ing lips, 11, whereas the lower edge is pro- 
vided with a projecting lip, 12, adapted to 
run in a groove, 13, in the ways of tracks 2 
and 4 respectively, and which are provided 
with vertical walls, 14, the upper edges of 
which form a bearing-surface for the over- 
hanging lips, 11, of the links as forming 
chains 6 or 7 respectively. The links of each 
chain are provided at their ends with lugs, 
united by pintles, whereby said links are 
hinged together. Between the inner lugs of 
the links are journaled rollers, 15, arranged 
to bear against the inner surface of the verti- 
cal wall, 14, with the upper ends of the roll- 
ers, 15, in the same plane as the under side 
of the overhanging lips, 11, so that the force 
exerted by the tension of the fabric, 10, will 
be resisted by the pressure of the rollers, 15, 
against the inner surface of the vertical 
walls, 14, and at the upper edge of said ver- 
tical wall, adjacent to the plane of the pull- 
ing strain exerted by the fabric, 10. This 
position of the rollers, 15, is accomplished 
by raising the lugs of the links a sufficient 
distance above the bearing-surface of the 
overhanging lip, 11, to admit the lugs as 
carrying the rollers, 15, thereby bringing the 
upper ends of said rollers in line with the 
under or bearing surface of the lip, 11. 

ee 
A NEW FRENCH PROCESS OF MANU- 
FACTURING ARTIFICIAL SILK 
ECONOMICALLY. 


In the actual manufacture of artificial silk 
or its equivalent, as now practiced to a cer- 
tain extent in Europe, it has been the rule, 
for the sake of economy, to use the least 
possible quantity of solvent, which is com- 
posed of a mixture of ethylic alcohol and 
sulfuric ether, for the fact that once the 
desired object is attained—that is, the pro- 
duction of the silk, thread, or ‘equivalent— 
the solvent mixture is allowed to evaporate, 
and thus the whole of the solvent employed 
is lost. 
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To overcome this trouble of thus loosing 
the solvent, the inventor of the new process 
substittites for the solvent previously re- 
ferred to, a solvent mixture suited to the 
nature of the nitrocellulose which it is de- 
sired to dissolve—that is to say, a mixture of 
ethylic alcohol, methylic alcohol, and sul- 
furic ether, to which is added a.certain quan- 
tity of castor-oil, palm-oil or glycerin. A 
very clear and fluid collodion is thus obtained 
which readily lends itself to the production 
of filaments or the like, and which collodion 
is then forced through a suitable nozzle into 
a water-bath, when part of the solvent is dis- 


solved, after which the threads are wound up 
and the bath treated for the recovery of the 
contained solvent. 

Of the accompanying illustrations, Fig. 1 
shows us in its vertical section the apparatus 
designed for thus transferring the collodion 
into thread, etc., as the case may require. 
Fig. 2 shows us, in their plan view, varieties 
of the devices necessary, containing different 
openings, through which the collodion is 
squirted, which style of opening to use de- 
pending on the shape of the artificial silk 
required. 

The collodion when forced through the 
holes or openings in any one of the different 
devices shown in Fig. 2 then enters into a 
water-bath, 1, and where the threads or the 
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like pass through a gelatinous stage in which 
they can be drawn out or attenuated to any 
desired size. During the passage of the 
threads, etc., through the water-bath, nearly 
the whole of the solvent employed in the 
formation of the collodion is dissolved in, or 
enters into combination with the water, and 
it is only necessary to regulate the water- 
inlet, 2, and the water-outlet, 3, to insure 
that the issuing water shall contain about 
ten per cent. of alcohol. 

The thread, etc., forming nozzle or device, 
4, is provided with a number of minute or 
capillary holes, through which the collodion 
is forced, by suitable pressure, in the form 
of fine filaments, which then pass from the 
nozzle in a straight line upward through the 
water-baths to the winding rollers, 5. 

The water from the bath containing the 
mixture of ethylic and methylic alcohol is 
heated to drive off the alcohol, and which 
then in turn is condensed and collected, and 
when it only becomes necessary to add again 
the required weak proportion of sulfuric acid 
evaporated during the operation and the 
desired quantities of castor-oil, palm-oil, or 
glycerin, to obtain a fresh solvent for a 
further charge of nitrocellulose. 

As nearly the whole of the solvent em- 
ployed is recovered in this manner, the col- 
lodion need not be made very thick; on the 
contrary, it can be economically made very 
liquid and fluid, with the result that the 
heavy pressure previously required to expel 
the collodion through the nozzles may be 
very much reduced. In consequence of this, 
the tubes, 6, containing the collodion, may 
be formed of glass, ebonite, or other suitable 
material which is inert to, or is incapable of 
being acted upon by the collodion, a feature 
which greatly improves the filaments or the 
like produced. 

Another advantage of using a very liquid 
or fluid collodion consists in the practicabil- 
ity of employing a forming-nozzle with a 
series of capillary holes, as indicated in dia- 
eram A, Fig. 2. The nozzle with reference 
to its general construction consists of a glass 
cylinder furnished with a flange, by means of 
which it may be attached to the cock or tap. 
At its end is a flanged platinum cap perfo- 


rated either with the capillary holes, as 
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shown in diagram A, Fig. 2, or with one 
larger hole, as shown in diagram B, Fig. 2, 
or with straight or undulatory slits, as indi- 
cated in connection with diagrams C and D 
in the same figure, according to the shape 
of the artificial product required to be pro- 
duced. The joint between the cap and the 
cylinder of the nozzle is maintained by means 
of a flexible rubber packing-ring, the interior 
pressure keeping said joint tight. 
GS 


A STUDY IN WORSTED AND WOOLEN 
DESIGNING. 


COMBINING TWILLS AND BASKETS IN THE 


FORMATION OF DESIGN. 


The combination of our regular twills in 
connection with basket weaves furnishes the 
chances for an endless variety of new de- 
signs, both for worsteds and woolens, men’s 
as well as ladies’ wear. Certainly, as will be 
readily understood, worsteds will more ex- 
tensively call for these weaves, still at the 
same time they continually; more or less, find 
use in connection with fancy cassimeres and 
dress goods. 

The combination of twills and. baskets cer- 
tainly forms a most interesting study in tex- 
tile designing, more particularly so on ac- 
count of the connecting of these two 
systems of weaves, for the fact that 
the latter item plays a most important 
part in the general design. As a rule, a 
clear cut between the two systems of weaves 
where joining is the desired effect, a feature 
which, however, it is not always possible to 
accomplish, and when naturally either one or 
the other weave has to be modified in order 
to produce this required clear cut-off, where- 
as if this is not done the two weaves will run 
into each other on two of the sides. 

The accompanying two plates of weaves 
are given to illustrate the subject, and of, 
which Plate I refers to combinations of the 
*__. 4 harness regular twill and the *"—, 4 
harness basket, whereas Plate II shows sim 
ilar combinations of the *—, 6 harness reg- 
ular twill with the *—, 6 harness basket. 

Weave Fig. 1 shows the following arrange- 
ment: 

Repeat of complete weave 16 warp threads 
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above 8 can be selected according to texture 
of fabric and effect wanted; 12, 16, 20, 24, etc., 


Weave Fig. 2 has for its foundation the 
same two weaves as well as the same arrange 
ment, i. e., motion (plain setting) as used in 


dation weave) being those most frequently 
connection with the previous example; the 
differetice in the new weave being that in this 


ple of a combination weave, 8 warp threads 
used. 


and 8 picks of each foundation weave, it will 
i. e., multiples of 4 (the repeat of each foun- 


be readily understood that any even number 
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into each other, 


In this instance both weaves 


basket 


4 harness 
8x8 
run 
prominent cut-off produced. 


twill 
8X8 


5 


rted in their regular shape, 


2. 4 harness 


16 picks. 
inse 
weaves 


result that on two sides a regular cut-off is 


produced, whereas on the other two sides the 


two 


are 
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case we modified the basket weave in every 
instance on two sides in order to produce a 
clear cut-off on all four sides. This modifica- 
tion of the basket, however, is the cause of a 
larger repeat of the combination weave, 
although the size of each individual effect is 
not changed, the new combination weave re- 
peating on 32 warp threads and 32 picks, 
which by means of its proper drawing in 
draft can be reduced to as low as 10 harness 
provided the case requires it; although 16 
harness section draw will be the one most ad- 
visable to use: (1, 2, 3,4) X 2; (5, 6, 7, 8) X 
2; (9, 10, 11, 12) K 2; (13, 14, 15, 16) X 2. In 
the same mianner as referred to in the pre- 
vious example, the 8 warp threads X 8 picks 
for each effect of the “plain motion”’ may be 
changed to 12, 16, 20, 24 or more threads.ac- 
cording to effect in fabric required; the small 
number of threads being more particularly 
used in our example in order to not take up 
too much room with a large design, the prin- 
ciple underlying the construction of the small 
weave being identical for larger effects. 

Weave Fig. 3 shows the arrangement of 
the *—, 4 harness twill and *—, 4 harness 
basket, to produce checking effects: 
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twill 
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basket 
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8X4 
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basket 
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basket twill basket 


4X4 
basket 


16X4 


basket basket 


basket basket 


4X8 
basket 


8x8 
twill 


16X8 


Pill | twill 


4X8 
twill | 


basket | 


Repeat of complete weave 20 X 20. In 
this instance each foundation twill is used in 
its proper arrangement the same as was done 
in connection with Fig. 1, with the result that 
the two foundation weaves cut-off on two 
sides and run into the adjoining weave on the 
other two sides. 

Weave Fig. 4 shows a similar check effect, 
as in the previous example, using in this in- 
stance & ends basket weave to exchange with 
17 ends twill. In this instance we modified 
the basket weave, similarly as done in con- 


4X4 
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nection with weave Fig. 2, in order to pro- 
duce a clear cut-off on all four sides, the new 
weave for this reason not repeating until 
8 + 17 = 25 X 2 = 50 warp-threads and 50 
picks. 

Weave Fig. 5 shows effect in which the 
twill has been changed in order to produce a 
solid cut-off on all four sides where joining 
the basket. The motive used is plain setting: 


12X12 
basket | 


12X12 
twill 





12X12 


12X12 
basket 


twill 


Repeat of weave 24 by 24. By closely ex- 
amining the weave, we will see the centre | 
twill line in each of the 12. 12 squares has 
been changed from a 2 up to a 3 up, in order 
to produce the cut-off in each instance where 
twill and basket, join. 

Weave Fig. 6 shows the *—, 6 harness 
twill and the *—, 6 harness basket, ex- 
changed aiter the “plain motive,” 12 warp 
threads and 12 picks being used for each 
éffect, which number, however, can be 
changed to any multiple of 3, or better, mul- 
tiple of 6 (repeat of each foundation weave), 
in order to increase size of effect. Repeat of 
weave given is 24 X 24. Examining weave 
in detail will show us that twill and basket 
join on two sides and cut-off on the other 
two sides. 24 harness straight draw, or 12 
harness section draw (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6) & 2 
(7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12) & 2 are the number of 
harnesses to use. 

Weave Fig. 7 shows the combination of 
the same two foundation weaves as used in 
connection with the previously given ex- 
ample, the basket weave, however, in this in- 
stance being modified in order to permit the 
proper joining of the two weaves. 19 ends of 
basket are used to exchange with 19 ends of 
twill, resulting in turn in a weave repeating 
on 38 warp threads * 38 picks, to be exe- 
cuted on the loom on a 12 harness section 
draw: (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6) * 3, 3, (7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 
12) X 3,9. 

Weave Fig. 8 is a check effect, produced by 
using each foundation weave in its regular 
shape, hence weaves joining on 2 sides and 
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the *—, 6 harness twill and basket and in 
which instance the twill is modified in order 
to produce a clear cut-off on all sides 
the weaves join. 


Warp—3675 ends, 8, 12 or 16 harness fancy draw. 


( 9 dents @ 4 ends } 


where 1 dent @ 5 ends 


Repeat of weave 24 X 24. . 


1 dent @ 3 ends 


a 


FOREIGN NOVELTIES. 


Complete Weave. 


Worsted Suiting. 


Repeat 66% 4. 


Warp—3200 ends, 8 harness, fancy draw. 


Reed—12 X 4=67 inches wide in loom. 


Dress— 


1 end, 
1 end, 
5 ends, 
1 end, 
1 end, 
6 ends, 
6 ends, 
3 ends, 
6 ends, 
1 end, 
14 ends, 
1 end, 
6ends, 
3 ends, 
6 ends, 
5 ends, 
2 ends, 
rend, 
3 ends, 
1 end, 
2 ends, 
6 ends, 
6 ends, 
3 ends, 
6 ends, 
1 end, 
14 ends, 
1 end, 
6 ends, 
3 ends, 
6ends, 
5 ends, 


132 ends in repeat of pattern (weave twice over in one 


2/42s worsted, black and red twist. 
2/60s worsted, black. 

2/3as worsted, black and dark gray twist. 
2/428 worsted, black and green twist. 
2/6os worsted, black. 

2/328 worsted, black and dark gray twist. 
2/328 worsted, black and gray twist. 


a/34s worsted, black and dark gray twist. 


2/328 worsted, black and gray twist. 
2/32s worsted, black. 


2/328 worsted, black and dark gray twist. 


2/338 worsted, black. 
2/338 worsted, black and gray twist. 


2/338 worsted, black and dark gray twist. 


2/328 worsted, black and gray twist. 

2/328 worsted, black and dark gray twist. 
2/60s worsted, black. 

2/3as worsted, gray. 

2/3as worsted, black and dark gray twist. 
2/338 w orsted, ray. 
2/60s worsted, Black. 

2/328 worsted, black and dark gray twist 
2/338 worsted, black and gray twist. 


2/3as worsted, black and dark gray twist. 


2/338 w orsted, black and gray tw ist. 
2/328 worsted, black. 


2/328 worsted, black and dark gray twist. 


2/328 worsted, black. 

2/328 worsted, black and gravy twist. 
2/3as worsted, black and dark gray twist. 
2/328 w orsted, black and gray twist. 


2/33s worsted, black and dark gray twist. 


repeat of dressing). 


Filling—52 picks per inch, arranged thus: 


17 picks, 2/32s worsted, black and dark gray twist. 


6 picks, 2/328 worsted, black and gray twist. 


3 picks, 


2/328 worsted, black and 


6 picks, 2/33s worsted, black and gray twist. 


32 picks in repeat of pattern. 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


Complete Weave. 


Worsted Suiting. 
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Soa 104X 4. 


ark gray twist. 


| | 
Reed—i14 X < 8 dents @4ends 6 =66" wide in loom 
| | 


| 7 dents @ 4 ends 
Dress— 


36 ends, 2/36 worsted, black = 36 ends 
4 ends, 36s worsted and bluegreen ‘silk twist . 0 SS 4 Onds 
39 ends, ee Exes vs ps ivvnsseseshecrecees = 39 ends 
1end, 2/40s worsted, olive............... 

I end, 2/36s worsted. black.... ies ‘ = Sends 
7 ends, 2/36s worsted, black.. 
1end, 2/40s worsted, olive 
tend, 2/36s worsted, black 

2 ends, 2/36s worsted, black.... 


7 ends 
8 ends 
2 ends 


Repeat of pattern: 104 ends 


Filling: 56 picks per inch, arranged thus: 
t pick, 2/36s worsted, black 

t pick, 2/408 worsted, olive 

8 picks, 2/368 worsted, black. 

t pick, 2/40s worsted, olive . 

1 pick, 2/36s worsted, black 
88 picks, 2/36s worsted, black 


S picks 
8 picks 
8 picks 


Repeat of pattern: 
Finish :— Worsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


132 picks 


i 


Worsted Suiting. 


x 20 
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Complete Weave. 
Repeat 116X 4. 


Warp—3480 ends, 8 or more harness, fancy draw. 


1 dent @ 3 ends | 3 times 


Reed—14X 4 2dents @4ends§ over | =65% in. 
4 1 dent @ 3 ends r wide in 
(20 dents @ 4 ends loom. 


Dress— 


t end, 3 ply 26s worsted, black.......... = 1end 

1 end, 2/40s worsted, black and ae 
gray twist t 2=10e 30 ends 

end, 2/36s worsted, black.... 

end, 3 ply, 26s worsted, black .. 

end, 2/40s worsted, black and er ay twist 

end, 2/308 worsted, black.. ; end 

end, 2/408 worsted, black and or: ay twist end 

end, 2/408 worsted, black and gray twist. / . 

end, 2/36s worste a; black .... o 36 ends 

end, 2/48s worsted, black and red twist | : pata 1 end 

end, 2/368 worsted, black 


I 

I end 
1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 end, 2/40s worsted, black and gray twist 
I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 


I 
1 end 
I 
1 


1 end 


1 end 
end, 2/36s worsted, black. 


end, 2/48s worsted, green amiehaie ..(% 2= 2 ends 
end, 2/368 worsted, black . 

end, 2/408 worsted, black and gray twis t. 

end, 2/36s worsted, black..... 

end, 2/40s worsted, black and re od twist 

end, 2/36s worsted, black . b 
end, 2/408 worsted, black and gray twist...... ae x17 
end, 2/36s worsted, black. ‘ 


end 
end 
end 
end 
34 ends 
1 end 


116 ends 


We il 


Repeat of pattern: 


Filling—6o picks per inch, arranged thus: 


1 pick, 2/36s worsted, black a 
1 pick, 3/408 worsted, black and gray twist 116 picks 
1 pick, 2/3 6s worsted, black. : 

1 pick, 2/48s worsted, black and red twist 
1 pick, 2/36s worsted, black. 


1 pick, 2/40s worsted, black and gray twist... 


1 pick 
1 pick 
I pick 
1 pick 
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1 pick, 2/36s worsted, black 

3 pick, 2/48s worsted, green ii 

1 pick, 2/368 worsted, Dlack ........cceeeeeenncecececes 
1 pick, 2/408 worsted, black and gray twist............ 
1 pick, 2/40s worsted, black . 

1 pick, 2/48s worsted, black and red twist........... 


4 picks 
1 pick 
1 pick 
1 pick 
1 pick 


Repeat of pattern 128 picks 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 
ED 


Worsted Suiting. 
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Complete Weave. 
Repeat 96X 108. 


Warp—3648 ends, 8 or any number above, harness fancy 
draw. 


Reed—14 X 4=66 inches wide in loom. 


Dress— 


6 ends, 2/36s worsted, black. .. ‘ 
1end, 2/60s worsted, dark green... 
30 ends, 2/36s worsted, black.. 
2 ends, 2/36s worsted, olive brown 
8 ends, 2/36s worsted, black 
2 ends, 2/36s worsted, olive brown.... 
2 ends, 2/36s worsted, black.......... 
2 ends, 2/36s worsted, olive brown. 
8 ends, 2/36s worsted, black 
22 ends, 2/36s worsted, black Keneson ends 
1end, 2/60s worsted, dark green.. rer end 
2 ends, 2/36s worsted, black ends 


ends 
ends 
ends 
ends 
ends 


w 


ends 


~ 

Il 
» »& 
» © 


Repeat of pattern: 96 ends 


Filling—55 picks per inch. 

6 picks. 2/36s worsted, black 

1 pick, 2/608 worsted, dark green 
36 picks, 2/36s worsted, black 

a picks, 3/36s worsted, olive brown 
8 picks, 2/36s worsted, black 

2 picks, 2/36s worsted, olive brown 
2 picks, 2/36s worsted, black 

2 picks, 2/36s worsted, olive brown 
8 picks, 2/36s worsted, black 

2 picks, 2/36s worsted, olive brown 
36 picks, 2/36s worsted, black 

1 pick, 2/60s worsted, dark green 
2 picks, 2/36s worsted, black 


108 picks, repeat of pattern, 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 
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POINTS ON SHEARING WOOLENS. 


The object of shearing is to level the more 
or less irregular length of the nap as pre- 
viously raised on the face of the fabrics, in 
order to permit a certain finish required by 
the particular fabric under operation to be 
produced. In some cases, this nap is com- 
pletely removed by. the shear so as to pro- 
duce what we term a clear-face finish, some- 
times also called'a thread-bare finish, and in 
which instance the intertwining of warp and 
filling is clearly revealed to the eye. In oth- 
er cases, a short nap is required to be left 
standing, and this more or less erect on the 
fabric, producing in this instance what we 
term a velvet finish. Again, in some in- 
stances, the nap is laid down on the face of 
the cloth, producing in this way what is 
termed a face finish to the fabric, in both in- 
stances, the velvet finish as well as the face 
finish, most of the nap being left on the face 
of the fabric, the shearing process then hav- 
ing more for its object to properly level this 
nap, in order to produce a smooth face; the 
interlacing of the warp and filling threads, 
as previously referred to in connection with 
a clear-face finish, not being visible, the same 
being hid by the nap of the cloth. 

Shearing is a very particular operation in 
the finishing processes of woolen fabrics, 
requiring besides experience, care and pa- 
tience. The shear in itself is one, if not the 
most complicated machines met with in a 
woolen mill, it being a machine requiring a 
most careful manipulation by the operator, 
since any inattention on his part will result 
in damage to the cloth under operation, im- 
possible to be remedied thereafter. Once 
holes are cut in the fabric, due to folds or 
wrinkles forming in the cloth as it passes 
under the blades of the revolver of the ma- 
chine, or again provided he shears the nap 
too low, etc., etc., are items which will make 
a fabric second, with its consequent loss to 
the mill. 

The same as in connection with any other 
process in a woolen mill, in order to produce 
good results, 1..e., good work, the first thing 
to do is to examine the machine which has 
to do the work, in this instance the shear- 
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ing machine, more frequently called the 
shear, and see that the same is in perfect 
working order, see that the same is set right, 
that the process of shearing is performed 
with due skill by the shear tender, that the 
raising brush of the shear and which is act- 
ing just before the shearing operation is also 
in proper condition for doing its share of 
the work well. 

Besides these main points thus referred 
to, there are any number of secondary points 
which must be also considered, all of which, 
some more, others less, contribute to per- 
fect shearing, the final success of the latter 
depending upon the amount of attention 
paid to either point. Thus to be taken into 
consideration, is the quality of the stock as 
is used in the construction of the fabric, 
next the state of cleanliness of the latter, 
and finally its degree of dryness; keeping at 
the same time in mind, that apparently in- 
significant factors occasionally have more 
important influence than they are credited 
with, the success of the shearing not alone 
depending upon the sharpness and setting of 
the blades besides attention to the leading 
principles of the process, but it also depends 
upon the proper conditions of the fabric as 
received for the process of shearing. 

Every shear-tender with experience and 
somewhat above the root of machine work, 
i.€., a person paying attention to his work, 
can not help but notice a difference in the 
sound of his shear when it works upon a 
piece of goods, each constructed of a differ- 
ent kind of stock, provided that the blades 
are not set too close upon the fabric under 
operation so that the rattle of the parts of 
the machine drowns the actual cropping 
noise. It must be readily understood, even 
by a novice, that the resistance which the 
brushed-up nap must offer to the shear- 
blades, will be greater or less according to 
the quality of the material the nap, i. e., the 
fabric, is composed of. Without considering 
at present the different degrees of resistance 
offered to the blades by the great variety of 
wools used in the manufacture of woolens, 
by means of their different diameters, it will 
be found that wools of the same grade may 
sometimes offer a varying resistance to the 
shear-blades, a feature which increases with 
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the degree of injurious manipulations to 
which said fibres were subjected during 
wool scouring, dyeing, fulling, etc., it being 
readily understood that a good wool fibre, of 
sound growth, is better able to resist, i. e., 
stand up and not lie down before the shear 
blades during the shearing process, than a 
less sound staple, or, worse yet, shoddy 
would do. Again, a wool fibre in its natural 
color, or such as dyed bright colors, or in- 
digo, will possess a greater resistance than 
fibres which have been boiled for hours dur- 
ing their dyeing, dark brown, black, etc. 
This power of resistance of the fibres as 
composing the nap will also in turn influence 
the cleanness of the shearing process, for the 
reason that a dead and limp fibre will bend 
over before the shear blades, in turn either 
being missed by the latter, or at best cut im- 
perfectly at the same height as a sound fibre 
possessing elasticity. For this reason, fab- 
rics manufactured from limp, dead stock will 
always shear with less satisfaction than fab- 
rics constructed from a sound stock. 

Steam-lustering also has a decided influ- 
ence upon the wool fibre, which, according 
to the degree of steaming, loses a part of its 
elasticity, for which reason a fibre, i. e., a 
fabric treated in this manner will work differ- 
ently in the shearing process from one not 
so treated, and any experienced finisher 
knows that a steam-lustered cloth is not as 
easily sheared as one not treated that way, 
for the reason that on account of the tight 
winding-up of the cloth upon the steaming 
rolls or cylinders, according to whether a 
steam-gig or steam-lustering machine is 
used, the nap has been pressed down, and in 
turn has been fixed in this position by the 
steaming, and when, even though the fabrics 
may be well brushed up again afterwards, 
the nap, i. e., the fibres will be always in- 
clined to resume their former position; con- 
sequently, the longer and the harder this 
steaming has been carried on, the greater 
this inclination of the fibres to lay down, 
said steaming at the same time reducing the 
resistibility of the fibres towards the shear 
blades. 

For this reason, all these circumstances, 
such as quality of the stock used, condition 
of the fibre, degree of steaming etc., all have 
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to be considered, the shear-tender in turn 
employing the proper means to counteract 
their influence, and when, for example, for a 
fabric constructed from a soft, flabby, ma- 
terial, he then must have his shear-blades 
very sharp, the latter touching the nap as far 
forward upon the edge of the ledger blade 
as possible. 

See that the fabric to be sheared possesses 
the necessary degree of cleanliness, in other 
words, that the fibres are entirely free from 
all impurities, which either cling to it by na- 
ture, or with which it has been charged in 
the various stages of manufacturing, for the 
fact that it is out of the question to produce 
a smooth and satisfactory finish upon un- 
clean cloth. Residues, such as yolk, oil, 
soap, etc., adhering to the fibres make it soft 
and spongy, as is easily perceived by the 
feel, and impair its powers of resistance be- 
fore the shear-blades, tending also to make 
the latter dull, a feature which in extreme 
cases may be the cause that the shearing 
cylinder will occasionally refuse to work 
altogether, and in place of the short flocks, 
it will throw out an entangled, flaky mass. 

Considered in its proper sense, the condi- 
tion of the shearing flocks can be considered 
as a fairly good sign with reference to the 
degree of cleanliness of the fabric. Soap 
residues may be more particularly met with 
in connection with fabrics where from con- 
siderations of protecting the wool and cloth 
against injury, soaps have been used in 
washing and fulling which are entirely too 
neutral, and the alkalinity of which has been 
too small for existing conditions. It is well 
to use a fat soap in fulling, whereby the soft- 
ness and pliability of the staple is sought to 
be preserved, but we must at the same time 
take into consideration that the cloth con- 
tains grease. It is said in favor of neutral 
soaps that they leave the cloth nice and soft, 
but the experienced touch will detect at once 
that this softness is unnatural, giving in turn 
rise for great difficulty in the shearing proc- 
ess, on account of the fibres giving way be- 
fore the shear-blades and when the shear- 
tender will notice that his blades, which pos- 
sibly he may have ground nicely only a few 
days since, refuse to act. 

Fuller’s earth, when at disposal, is a good 
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agent for removing all the loose residues ex- 
cept undissolved fats, that have remained in 
the fabric from its washing with soap. But 
this simple agent cannot be employed every- 
where, partly because it is not found every- 
where and when consequently the heavy cost 
and consequent expense to the mill forbid its 
use, and secondly because the fuller evades 
its employment, on account of the extra time 
and labor required, whereas others, again, 
consider it to be an old fashioned process, 
and omit it as being superfluous; still expe- 
rience teaches us that even the best soap 
cannot be always eliminated from woolen 
goods by a simple washing and rinsing, even 
though ammonia has been added to the 
washing bath. If it could be done, to what, 
then, would be due the soapy odor peculiar 
to some fabrics washed with soap, as well as 
its slippery feel? It stands to reason that 


where both odor and feel are present, the 
cause producing them must be there also. 
Let an operator then work such a fabric 
even if only for a short time on his shear, 
and he will soon see at places most exposed 
to rubbing against the cloth, that a white 
dust deposits itself, an evidence, therefore, 


that the fabric in question is anything but 
clean. The washing with fuller’s earth, how- 
ever, in order .to be effective, must be per- 
formed in a rational manner, otherwise it 
exerts an injurious influence upon the nap, 
as well as upon the shear-blades. Fuller’s 
earth, if used, should be of a good quality, 
neither too sandy nor too fat; the quantity 
of the solution to use requiring also quite a 
consideration. However, fuller’s earth, if 
not properly handled during scouring the 
cloth, will also readily adhere to the fabric 
and in turn act more injuriously than traces 
of soap, by quickly dulling the blades. To 
overcome the trouble of traces of soap in the 
shape of dust adhering to the fabric, in olden 
times the fabrics were dusted previously to 
shearing by drawing them over a trestle, fold 
for fold, and by violent beating free them 
from any adhering particles of dust. Finish- 
ers, however, now omit this process and pre- 
fer to grind their shears oftener, knowing 
that the cleaner his goods, the more satisfac- 
tory the shearing. 

The next item which greatly influences 
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shearing is the degree of dryness of the cloth. 
Wet, or even damp cloth has characteristics 
different from those of dry cloth, moisture to 
a certain degree softening the fibres which 
then become more yielding, and in conse- 
quence of which their power or resistance to 
the shear blades diminishes, for which reason 
cloth which is to be shorn must be perfectly 
dry. This assertion at first glance appears 
to stand in contradiction with practical ex- 
perience, which teaches us that damp cloth 
will shear more quickly and that moist or 
wet spots in a cloth wil shear shorter than 
the dry portion. This is explained, however, 
because the cloth at the moist or wet spots 
becomes much thicker, in consequence of the 
swelling of the fibre, and for which reason 
the shear-blades will seize upon it more 
firmly and cut off more. But it is not alone 
this circumstance which causes the shorten- 
ing of moist places, for it must be also con- 
sidered, and this fact has an important bear- 
ing upon the smoothness and good appear- 
ance of the cloth in an insufficiently dry con- 
dition, that a moist wool fibre is only cut 
with difficulty, in fact is only chewed off, as 
we might say, a feature which will result in 
producing a spotted, blotched surface, bare 
in spots. For this reason it is of great im- 
portance always to have the cloth perfectly 
dry, i. e., never rush the latter process on ac- 
count of production or what possibly might 
be also at the bottom of the trouble, to keep 
them up to weight as much as possible. 
cniidimmedtistijimennnesinaes 


LUSTRE FINISH ON WOOLENS. 


This finish in connection with woolen 
goods is also termed “face finish,” and is 
given to woolen fabrics like beavers, ker- 
seys, uniform cloth, broadcloth, tricots, doe- 
skins and similar fabrics, although cheaper 
grades of the latter two kinds of fabrics are 
sometimes finished without the steam proc- 
ess, the finer grades and more particularly 
those in plain colors, dyed in the piece, being 
however subjected to this process. The fin- 
ish of these fabrics is quite different from 
that given to other woolen fabrics like fancy 
cassimeres, meltons, cheviots, etc., and for 


which reason a description of it will be of 


interest to the reader. 
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Peculiarities of steam finished goods are 
its density of nap, entirely covering the body 
of the threads as forming the fabric, as well 
as its beautiful, lasting lustre. To obtain the 
best results in connection with this finish, it 
is essential that the whole of the work in 
the manufacture of the fabric, from selecting 
the stock, scouring, picking, carding, spin- 
ning, weaving, etc., is done with the desired 
result in view, since the flannel as received 
by the finisher must be in a condition 
adapted to the peculiar treatment they are to 
receive during the process of finishing, since 
otherwise no amount of care on the part of 
the finisher could produce results required. 

In the first place, the selection of the stock 
is a very important item, calling for a fine 
quality of healthy wool and this of the very 
best felting quality in order to get the re- 
quired felt to the goods at the fulling. 

Certainly we will come in contact with 
goods which are called face finished which 
are of a cheaper quality of stock, but it must 
be remembered that upon such goods the 


best results are not attainable, the finish 


becoming inferior in proportion as the stock 


is lowered in quality. After the required 
grade of wool has been settled upon by the 
superintendent of the mill, such wool then 
must be properly sorted so that the lot is to 
be of that grade as the quality the fabrics in 
question to be manufactured will require. 

After having selected the proper kind of 
wool to use, see to it that in turn its scour- 
ing, drying, dyeing (in connection with wool 
dyes), picking, mixing, oiling, carding and 
spinning is done properly. Watch in the last 
mentioned process carefully the amount of 
twist put in the yarn, not more than neces- 
sary, since too much twist will trouble the 
finisher to readily raise a full nap as required 
for these fabrics, without laying the founda- 
tion for making the goods tender, again too 
little twist put in the varn might result in 
poor running work at the dresser and more 
rarticularly in the loom. 

Be careful to use the proper weave, a 
feature which, however, in the present in- 
stance will be less troublesome, since fabrics 
quoted refer to what we might say standard 
weaves in their line and where the selection 
of the wrong weave would at 


once reveal 
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ignorance of the superintendent, still at the 
same time a slight change in the weave 
might become necessary for one reason or 
the other. For example in connection with 
a beaver, in order to produce a softer or 
again vice versa a harder structure, to work 
upon by the finisher, we might have to 
change the stitching of the double cloth 
structure from plain to an 8 leaf satin, or 
vice versa; again the weave for the face or 
the backcloth might have to be changed 
from a plain to a four harness broken twill, 
or vice versa. 

Goods intended for a lustre, i. e., face fin- 
ish, must be set rather wide in the reed as 
compared to fancy cassimeres, worsteds, etc., 
in order to provide the means for permitting 
a considerable amount of fulling, a feature 
which in unison with the good felting qual- 
ity of the stock used, renders it possible for 
the finisher to obtain the compact piece of 
cloth, as requisite when it leaves the fulling 
mill. 

With reference to burling, the work is 
done the same as for any other kind of 
goods, and in the same manner the sewing- 
in, i. e., mending of imperfections as caused 


during weaving the flannel will need no con- 
sideration here, the latter being a great deal 
more simpler as compared to the similar 
work required in connection with fancy cas- 
simeres, worsteds, etc. 

With reference to the process of fulling 
the flannel, the principle of the process is the 


same as in connection with other woolen 
goods, care being exercised to obtain the 
best possible results. The density and per- 
fection of the felt as is obtained by proper 
fulling has much to do with the result, since 
it is upon this felt that the teasels have to act 
in the gigging, i. e., to raise a nap which is to 
form the finished face. Provided an open 
and thin nap is produced, and which will be 
the result provided the felting is not good, 
an undesirable finish will be the result. Use 
nothing but cold soap, but of a good body, 
no heat being allowed except that as is gen- 
erated by the action (friction) of the goods 
during the fulling process, the amount of 
heat in the mill being regulated by opening 
off and on the doors of the fulling mill so 
that the interior of the mill will not become 
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too warm and the fabric in the process full 
too rapidly. The cooler the latter is kept 
curing-the process, the slower it will full and 
the better the felt, while quick fulling in turn 
will produce a comparatively open and 
spongy felt to the fabric. Shrinking, i. e., 
fulling the fabric in its length will greatly 
improve the work, for which reason the fab- 
ric should be so constructed in the loom 
as to call for a certain amount of shrinkage 
in its length during fulling in order to pro- 
duce the required finished weight. The 
quality of the fulling can be improved by 
overhauling the goods, i. e., taking the 
goods from the fulling mill and drawing them 
out width ways several times at stated inter- 
vals during the process. Where fulling 
stocks are at the disposal of the fuller, a 
good plan, in connection with heavy goods, 
is to remove them from the rotary mills 
when within one or two inches of the proper 
width, and complete the work in the stocks. 

With reference to scouring, i. e., washing 
the goods after fulling, this process does not 
differ from that of other goods, only that on 
account of their compactness it will be nec- 
essary to allow more time, both in scouring 
and rinsing them afterwards, to get them 
entirely free from dirt, grease and soap. The 
same as with other woolen fabrics, they can- 
not be properly or satisfactorily finished ex- 
cept they are in a perfectly clean condition 
after scouring. 

In preparing pieces for the gigging proc- 
ess, they should be extracted very lightly or 
allowed to lie folded over a horse to drain 
until they are in a suitable condition. Gig- 
ging pieces too dry is not recommended, 
since it will result more unfavorably upon 
this class of goods than upon any other, 
since it tends to draw out or wear away the 
nap, and when it must be remembered that 
the perfection of the finish largely depends 
upon the density and evenness of the nap. 
The best results in gigging these fabrics are 
secured by the use of a two-cylinder-six-con 
tact rotary-gig, and where the reverse action, 
i. €., gigging either way upon the piece can 
be accomplished without the trouble of 
changing the pieces, as must be done on 
many of the old style single cylinder ma- 
chines. This two cylinder six contact gig is 
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the standard machine with reference to 
quality and quantity of work done by a gig, 
and is characterized by its smooth and noise- 
less running, accomplishing, as will be read- 
ily understood, more than two rotary gigs 
could do, permitting contacts and tensions 
for each cylinder to be adjusted at will while 
the machine is running; all the operations 
being accomplished by means of conven- 
iently located handles on the machine. The 
power is almost wholly transmitted by beits 
and chain, there being but four gears in all, 
a feature resulting in a quiet and easy run- 
ning machine. There are three applications 
of the cloth to each cylinder and these are 
independently adjustable while gigging, so 
that the gig effect for one run, and this for 
each cylinder, can be regulated to a nicety; 
however, if it is desired to apply the cloth 
but twice to each cylinder it can be readily 
done. The cylinders may be run in the same 
or reverse directions by the connecting belt 
being either open or crossed, a tightening 
pulley mounted on an adjusting quadrant 
taking up this belt when it runs open; cer- 
tainly a handy feature, since it saves splicing 
the belt when reversing the cylinders. The 
cloth is carried through the machine by five 
draft rolls of a large diameter, two of which 
have large plate frictions. The tension of the 
cloth can thus be adjusted independently for 
each cylinder according to its work and 
direction of rotation, and all while the ma- 
chine is running. On account of the appli- 
cation rolls being covered with brass, the 
cloth can therefore be left on the machine 
over night or any length of time without 
danger of rust marks. A large diameter 
stretch roll is located in front of each cyl- 
inder, making two to the machine, and their 
stretching capacity is adjustable so they may 
be set to stretch the fabrics under operation 
as much or as little as wanted within their 
range. The cloth feed can be stopped and 
the cylinders left running by means of a 
clutch and lever arrangement. The gigging 
is done as upon other goods, only it requires 
more work and a careful experienced hand 
to make a judicious selection of teasels, and 
proper changes as the work advances, and to 
know when it is completed and to avoid 
overdoing. In this matter it is quite impos- 
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sible to enter into detail with any directions 
that would be safe to follow, practical ex- 
perience being the only guide. It may, how- 
ever, be well to say, that the process should 
be started with old and well worn teasels, 
followed up with a gradual change for better 
teasels as the work proceeds. 

Upon heavy goods it may be found advis- 
able, in fact necessary, to use the cropping 
shear, and cut off a part of the nap before 
finishing the process of gigging, in order to 
allow the teasels to work at the bottom of 
the cloth structure so as to continually 
thicken the nap. Never allow the teasels to 
remain in the gig when they drag upon the 
cloth so as to wear it and actually become of 
no service, and when such slats should be 
taken out and slats containing a better qual- 
ity of teasels used in their place, keeping 
constantly in view the fact that the teasel 
should pick up rather than to drag out the 
fibres. 

When the nap is sufficiently thick, and the 
goods properly softened, they should be 
taken to the wet gig, where begins the prepa- 
ration for the steaming process peculiar t: 
this finish. Gigging done by means of this 
machine, though termed wet gigging, is 
really only wet brushing, performed on ar 
up and down single contact gig, using either 
slats containing old worn out teasels for this 
purpose, or what is more modern, using in 
place of it brush lags filled either with stiff 
bristles or wood fibres. 

The purpose of this process of wet gig-. 
ging, i. e., wet brushing, is to impart smooth- 
ness to the face of the fabric and at the same 
time create some slight lustre. The suppiv 
of water must be plentiful for this process, 
otherwise the effect aimed at will be lost, 
and besides unnecessary gig flocks produced. 
The process is always used in connection 
with a face finish whether the goods are 
steam lustred or not. The machine in itself 
is the old fashioned upright gig with a wind- 
ing attachment. The cloth is run in the usual 
way, only the bottom roll runs in a trough of 
water, keeping the cloth continually wet; or 
a perforated pipe that will give a constant 
flow of water upon the cloth will answer. 
This process does not raise or thicken the 
nap, but straightens the fibres, and lays it 
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close to the cloth preparatory to steaming. 
After a few runs on this gig, the cloth is then 
wound up for steaming. 

There are two methods of producing the 
steam lustre, viz: by means of the steam 
gig or the steam lustering machine, and we 
will give both methods. 

The steam gig as still in use in some mills 
practically resembles, or is an up and down 
gig, the only difference being that its cloth 
rolls at the top and bottom are hollow, per- 
forated, copper drums, the lower one being 
set into a trough the same as at the wet 
brushing-gig, both the top and bottom rolls 
being suitably connected with steam and 
water pipes. Both ends of the fabric under 
operation at the steam gig are supplied with 
a canvas apron, projecting on each side about 
one foot outside the width of the fabric 
under treatment, and of a sufficient length, 
to permit proper handling of the fabric on 
the machine. In running the cloth first on 
the perforated top roll, proper care must be 
exercised so that the fabric runs on smoothly 
and evenly and at the same time under as 
much tension as possible. When the fabric 
is wound on this roll, its apron is then fas- 
tened to the bottom roll and the goods started 
to run under a strong tension downward and 
wind on the bottom roll as is revolving in 
water, supplied to the tank through the 
bottom roll and its connections. The cyl- 
inders of these gigs are also—if so required 

clothed with stiff wood fibre brushes, in 
place of using slats containing old, i. e., 
more or less worn out teasels. Next the 
fabric is run again on the top roll, the apron 
in turn liberated from the bottom roller, run 
around the roll of cloth and secured to it. 
When this is done, open the water valve for 
the top roll and close the one for the bottom 
roll. When the water is seen to come evenly 
through the roll of cloth, turn its supply off 
and admit steam, then cool again with water, 
run fabric on lower roller, covering it in turn 
with the other apron, and steam the roll cf 
cloth at once. During running the fabric 
from one cloth roll to the other, the same 
receives a good wet brushing by the stiff 
wood fibre brushes the cylinder of the ma- 


chine is clothed with. A good strong ten- 
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sion during the winding, and a perfect even 
winding as well as a thorough cooling by 
water after steaming, are absolute require- 
ments for the process, otherwise cloudy 
goods will result. 

However, the hollow, perforated rolls of 
the gig, and on which the rolls of cloth are 
steamed, are frequently found to be too 
small for large production, and since on 
account of lack of room on the gig they can- 
not be made much larger than seven inches, 
the demand for an increased production 
soon led to the building of the modern steam 
lustering machine. It was soon seen that 
there was quite a chance to increase the ca- 
pacity of the machine, and while the first 
machines of this kind were built with seven- 
inch cylinder, it did not take long before the 
at present used eighteen-inch cylinders were 
introduced, and where it formerly took about 
22 inches of cloth to go around the roll of 
the steam gig it now takes about 56 1/2 
inches to go around one of the cylinders of 
the modern steam lustering machine, cer- 
tainly a feature which makes it plain 
that much more cloth can be steamed 
at the given time with this machine 
as compared to the steam gig. Again 
the cylinders being so much larger, 
they in give more chance for a 
good head of steam to do its work, and 
therefore we must carefully look after these 
cylinders in this machine to see that they are 
in the proper condition, else steam is sure to 
be wasted, and in consequence production 
reduced. The principle of steam lustring by 
means of this machine remains the same, and 
for all practical purposes the work is in a 
measure identical with that of the steam gig, 
as previously described, but on account of 
the improvements made, it is possible to 
handle more pieces of cloth at a given time 
than can be done on the steam gig. With a 
machine of this kind and large capacity oi 
fabrics it has to continually handle, it is rea- 
sonable that extra precautions should be 
taken to insure the best results, and for 


turn 


which reason a few practical points on how 
tc handle the machine as well as the fabric 
curing the process will not be amiss 


(To be continued.) 





CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 
At Home and Abroad. 


THE COST OF WOOLEN GOODS. 


BY EDWIN VILES 


I have read with great interest in the June 
number of Textile World Record the article 
on “Estimating the Cost of Woolen Goods.” 
[ agree fully with the writer that on 
the accuracy of such estimates depends the 
success or failure of the business, and that 
all manufacturers will be benefited if every 
mill is in possession of a method whereby the 
cost of cloth per yard can be properly deter- 
mined. Quite frequently goods are offered 
in the market at prices which are asserted by 
mill owners to be ruinous and very often the 
correctness of their assertions is borne out 
by the fact that the manufacturer of such 
goods is forced out of business, or continues 
with impaired capital. 

It is comparatively easy to estimate the 
cost of manufacturing woolen goods if the 
mill confines itself to the production of one 
grade of goods, but the task becomes diff- 
cult when the mill has to make a variety of 
goods requiring yarn from one run to seven, 
some fabrics with 20 picks and others with 
70 to the inch. Then it becomes difficult to 
apportion to each class its proper share of 
cost of carding, spinning, weaving and fin- 
ishing and other general expenses. 

The writer of this article has worked for 
a number of vears as superintendent of 
a woolen mill manufacturing a_ great 
variety of goods, and has perfected a system 
that enables him to determine very closely 
the cost of manufacturing for each variety. 
He thinks the knowledge he has gained in 
this particular field may be of benefit to a 
number of manufacturers and by giving it 
publicity, may bring out expressions of opin- 
ion from others, which will likewise 
interest and benefit to the trade. 


be of 


Generally speaking, three items are neces- 
sary to determine the cost of goods, viz., cost 
of stock, cost of labor and cost of general 
expenses. It is easy enough to find the cost 
of stock. Let us take as an illustration a 
class of cassimeres made as follows: 2,880 
ends, 3 1/2 run yarn, reed 10 1/2 by 4, 68 
inches wide, and 48 picks 4 1/4 run. 

These goods will weigh from loom 16 1/4 
oz. per yard, will shrink while finishing 5 per 
cent. in length and allowing a loss of 18 per 
cent. while finishing, will weigh finished 14 
oz. per vard. As these goods weigh 16 1/4 
oz. from loom and lose 5 per cent. in length 
while finishing, it is necessary to make cor- 
responding allowance in determining the 
amount of yarn required per yard of finished 
cloth. This we do by dividing 16.25 by .95, 
obtaining 17.12 oz. of yarn. 

In every mill, no matter how well regu- 
lated, a certain amount of yarn waste will be 
made, and under unfavorable conditions, 
that is in making goods out of heavy yarns, 
using stock about as low as the law will al- 
low and having only 6-inch bobbins and 
short shuttles, it will be found that yarn 
waste made will amount to 5 per cent. of the 
varn spun. In the case cited 3 per cent. 
ought to be ample and we therefore add 
these 3 per cent. to 17.12 oz. of yarn, by 
dividing 17.12 by .97, which equals 17.65 oz. 

In making this yarn a certain amount of 
waste is made again in carding and spin- 
ning. Pure white wool and light shades 
should lose but little. The loss in flyings, 
droppings and roping waste should be more 
than balanced by the amount of oil and water 
which was put on the stock in the picker 
room. The writer has not found it unusual 
to see a certain lot of pure white wool, or 
another one with an admixture of white cot- 
ton, vield in varn 105 perscent. of the orig- 
inal weight of stock, but it is quite different 
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when more or less shoddy or waste is used. 
Then the shrinkage in carding and spinning 
will amount to something, especially if the 
colors are dark. 

Let us call this a dark pattern made out 
of 70 per cent. good wool and 30 per cent. 
of fine shoddy and suppose the loss in card- 
ing and spinning amounted ‘to 15 per cent. 
! know from experience these figures will 
not be much out of the way. We find the 
amount of stock necessary for a yard of cloth 
by dividing 17.65 by .85 = 20.8 oz. stock. 


The stock is made as follows: 


me 


70% wool, say, 70c. per Ib. ......... $0.49 
30% shoddy, say, 22c. per Ib. 

Cost per lb. of stock 

Cost of stock per yd. 


In many instances goods do not shrink in 
length between the loom and the case. The 
fact is, a good many fabrics stretch in the 
process of finishing and in such a case, if the 
stretching amounts to something, say 2 
yards to a bolt of cloth measuring 45 yds., 
4.4% should be deducted from the weight of 
from the loom in determining the weight of 
yarn required per yard. 

Our illustration is a simple one, and the 
estimate of cost of material will become 
more complicated when different kinds of 
yarn are used. For instance, when double 
and twist, say 7 run and 7 run, which is 
threaded in the warp in place of single 3 1/2 
run. Such yarn is made from finer stock and 
will cost more. I will explain further on how 
to simplify the calculation in such a case. 

As to the cost of labor, I have made it a 
practice to itemize this cost as follows: 
Sorting, carding, spinning, spooling, weav- 
ing, finishing, dyeing and repairing. 

Sorting is done in most mills by the pound 
and to illustrate our case, let us assume a 
sorter gets 0.25 cents per lb. and the wool 
loses 70 per cent. by scouring. In conse- 
quence one pound of clean wool of a certain 
grade costs to sort per lb. 0.833 cents. For 
another grade, also used extensively, where 
the shrinkage is only 50 per cent. the cost 
of sorting will amount to only o.50 cents. 
Our pay roll shows that for a period of 12 
months we paid $2,400 to the sorters and in 
the same time to other day help in the sort- 
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ing room $1,000, or 41 3/4 per cent. of the 
sorters’ wages. Therefore, to arrive at the 
correct cost of sorting we add 41 3/4 per 
cent. to the above items 0.833 or 0.50, bring- 
ing the actual cost of sorting to 1.43 cents 
and 0.87 cents per lb. clean. 

Carding.—Our card room runs on many 
kinds of stock, making all kinds of sizes be- 
tween 1 run and 7. We have a pay roll in 
the picking and card room which amounts 
for 12 set of cards on the average, taken 
from a year’s run, to $30 per day, or to $2.50 
per set per day. The production of the cards 
should be followed closely and after a while 


a superintendent will know how many 


pounds of stock his cards will produce in one 
I give herewith a table which 
may not suit all conditions, but will be cor- 
rect enough to illustrate our calculations. 
The cost of carding one pound of stock is 
obtained by dividing $2.50 by the number of 
pounds one card can run through in one day. 


working day. 


CARD ROOM COST. 


Amount of stock carded in one day and cost of 
carding per Ib. of stock. 


Lbs. Cents. 

I 250......1.00 
$62.3 5s. ee 
ee ee 
1% 185 1.35 
2 170. .... 1.47 
i 1.56 
ar 1.61 
Oe, ee 
3 7: ....596 
3% ROO... ocd 
3% 120......2.08 
3% 112 2.23 
iwc SRN. Re 
Spinning.—Spinners are paid in most 
mills by the pound. We have, however, 
some help in the spinning room, such as 
Overseers, fixers, etc., who are paid by the 
day. Our pay roll shows how much the 
spinners earned, say, for a period of one year 
and how much was paid during that time to 
the day help. We find that the wages paid 
to the day help amounted tto 30 per cent. of 
the wages earned by the spinners. The spin- 
ners are working after a certain price list, 
which allows them 1.5 cents per Ib. for 3 1/2 


run yarn. Add to this 1.5 cents the 30 per 
cent. mentioned above and we know how 
much it costs to spin 1 Ib. of 3 1/2 knit yarn. 


Spooling—We pay the spoolers also by 


Run. Lbs. Cents. 
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the piece and have a price list which allows 
them so much per hole, say 40 cents per 100 
holes of 3 1/2 run yarn, more if the yarn is 
coarser and less if the yarn is finer. Besides 
the spoolers we have an overseer of spooling 
and a boy who brings the yarn to the spool- 
ers. From the pay roll we find that the 
amount paid the day help is 25 per cent. of 
the wages the spoolers or pieceworkers 
earned. We add 25 per cent. to 40 cents, 
which brings the cost of spooling to 50 cents 
per 100 holes of 3 1/2 run yarn. Our stand- 
ard guide for the spooling frames is 48, con- 
sequently 100 holes with 48 guide is equal to 
288,000 Ibs. of a single thread, or 288 
lbs. of a warp containing 1,000 ends. These 
288 yds. cost 50 cents to spool and in conse- 
quence 1 yard of 1,000 ends will cost 0.18 
cents. As we figure the cost of spooling per 
vard of cloth we should add 15 per cent. to 
allow for loss in dressing and for taking up 
in weaving, which brings the cost of spool- 
ing per yard of 1,000 ends to 0.21 cents. 
One yard of cloth containing 2,880 ends will 
cost to dress 2,880 K 0.21 — 1,000 = 0.60 
cents. 


(To be continued.) 
Oo 


A SPINDLE STRAIGHTENER. 


The device for straightening spindles 
shown in the accompanying illustrations has 
recently been patented in this country. Fig. 
I is a perspective view; Fig. 2, a section 
along the line 2, 2; Fig. 3, a section along 
the line, 3, 3. 

At one edge of the table is a hinged strip, 
adapted to serve as a straight-edge when 
turned in the position shown by dotted lines 
in Fig. 3. The plate attached to the table 
has an elongated slot to receive the spindle 
carriage. A set-screw is adapted to fit a 
threaded aperture in the carriage and passes 
through the slot, as shown in Fig. 2. The 
shoulder upon the screw bears against the 
under face of the plate, holding the carriage 
in position. The ends of the carriage have 
grooves to receive the spindle. The central 
portion of the carriage, which is substan- 
tially yoke-shaped, is recessed to receive the 
pulley on the spirdle. 

Fixed to the upper surface of the table is 


a series of sockets, each of which is provided 
with a set-screw. A rod is adjustably held 
in each of the sockets, the inner ends of the 
rods being adjusted to the spindle in order 


FIG. 2. 


to determine the uneven portions of the 
spindle as the latter is turned. 

When it is desired to use the straight-edge 
the strip may be folded over on the table, as 
shown by the dotted lines in Fig. 3. For 
finer gauging the rods are used. To indicate 
upon the spindle where certain irregularities 
appear, the spindle is covered with a powder 
or other material. 

——____¢ 

The total value of the wool manufactures 
imported into the United States in 1905, in- 
cluding carpets, cloths, clothing and yarn, 


amounted to more than nineteen millions of 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 





(By Our Special Correspondent.) 

Five cents a yard for 4o-pick cloth is the 
usual wage to weavers of the better woolens 
and worsteds produced in the Huddersfield 
district; 9 cents is paid for 80-pick goods and 
12 cents for 120-picks. Weaving has been 
done hitherto chiefly upon looms, nominally 
So picks, but actually running at 86 picks per 
minute on fancies and go picks on cloths with 
plain filling. Newer looms capable of 100 
picks or more are being introduced and em- 
ployers in general have reduced list-prices 
for weaving on the fast looms by 12 1/2 per 
cent. This annexation of virtually the whole 
saving has aroused the natural indignation of 
weavers. One man, one loom, is the system 
that has thus far obtained except in those 
numerous cases where a man is replaced by 
a cheaper woman. Operatives decline to 
believe it, but they have been repeatedly 
assured that by tending one plain and one 
fancy loom—as men do in other towns where 
good cloths are woven—they would greatly 
strengthen their position. 

* 7 a 

Our trade-unionists seek to regulate in- 
dustry by the capacity of the weaker man. 
The day’s work—they say in effect—must be 
such as he can accomplish without undue dis- 
comfort. In the dyeing of raw stock this 
translates itself into a regulation that the 
dyeing-machine of 1,000 lbs. capacity shall 
not be loaded with more than 800 lbs. This 
is becoming the standard “boil-ful” in York- 
shire, although it involves sacrifices of econ- 
omy in labor, time, dyestuff and steam. Ad- 
vances of wages in the dye-works are -de- 
manded and probably before these words are 
printed the operatives of the Bradford Dy- 
ers’ Association will have lodged their claim 
to an increase of some Io per cent., or about 


two shillings a week. 
€ - * 


Lovers of the curious are fond of speculat- 
ing as to which industrial process results in 
the utmost enhancement of the value of the 
raw material employed. It is customary to 
award first place to the conversion of cruci- 
hle steel into watch-springs. But one must 
reckon with the textile trades, for in the 








manufacture of artificial silk there is one 
record that is not to be easily beaten. Wood 
worth $1.50 makes “silk” worth $750 when 
worked by the Viscose-Stearn system, as in 
Germany, and hence the value of the material 
is multiplied 500 times. 

Wood cellulose is treated with soda to 
produce alkali cellulose and this is converted 
by carbon bisulphide into the slimy dark- 
brown substance called viscose. The latter is 
forced through minute openings at a pres- 
sure of forty atmospheres into a solution of 
sulphate of ammonia. The filaments harden 
immediately and they serve some of the pur- 
poses of real silk. Over 400 hands are em- 
ployed at Sydowsane near Stettin in this 
work and a doubling of the capacity of the 
factory is projected. 

* ” * 


Referring to wool-spinning in Germany, a 
British consul drops a remark illustrative of 
the contrarity of experience in separate 
countries. He writes, “It is very generally 
felt that large concerns are operating much 
more profitably than small private ventures 
and the tendency to merge continues.” 
Where that is so in England it is rather be- 
cause a large capital permits of large pur- 
chases of raw material than because of any 
other reason. We have few combines in the 
trade at all and that which is concerned in 
hosiery yarns is decidedly not operated to 
more profit than are private ventures. Be it 
added that worsted spinners of good judg- 
ment and good repute are enjoying a more 
satisfactory year than they have grown ac- 


customed to. 
* 4 +. 


Great size of production facilities has never 
been the general aim of English producers of 
woolens. Our largest self-contained woolen 
mill contains 66 sets of 60-inch cards with 
looms and finishing apparatus to correspond 
and it is understood that America can beat 
that record. Here, disproportionately large 
mills are looked on as uncomfortable neigh- 
bors. Their pressing need of orders to feed 
the monster results in reducing prices for 
themselves as much as for others. The 
manufacturer’s ambition therefore is to keep 
expansion within bounds and to trust ‘to 
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make good returns from a plant that is not 
unwieldy in its dimensions. 


* * * 


Good results are said to have attended the 
experiments in sheep culture on the steppe 
lands of Siberia. Farmers from the Don and 
Caucasus have occupied large territories 
south of the railway between Petropavlovsk 
and Omsk. Quite recently breeding of fine- 
wooled animals has extended along the Ir- 
tysh valley to Altai on the Mongolian fron- 
tier. The wool goes to Kharkow and Mos- 
cow and fetches good prices, thanks to rich 
virgin pasturage, absence of dust and the 
winters, whose severity tends to thicken the 
fleece. It is observed that the change of run 
has made the Russian animals more prolific. 


* * * 


Dealers in the blackberries and other 
fruits that grow wild in our hedges seek per- 
sistently to sell this produce to dyers. It is 
not known that their juice is ever used. in 
these days. The color is fugitive, is affected 
adversely both by acids and alkalies and 
must be stocked while the fruit is in season. 
Strength for strength, the coal-tar dyes can 
hardly be dearer and their variety of shades, 
greater stability and the ease with which they 
can be obtained put the vegetable matters 


out of court. 
* a - 


Natural indigo has been used less exten- 
sively partly because its crops have been 
small for two or three years. Larger sup- 
plies are probable during next year but 
meantime consumers have addicted them- 
selves to the use of synthetic indigotin. The 
Calico Printers’ Association, which is doubt- 
less the largest consumer in this country, is 
reported to use no other than the synthetic 
article. In all the other dyeing combines the 
chemical indigotin is making headway. 


* * * 


A prospectus which is in private circula- 
tion relates to a project for manufacturing 
twine and spinning-bands from ramie. It 
forecasts a return of cent per cent per an- 
num on $15,000 capital and it is understood 
that the process has been worked at a profit 
in a small way. What is of more importance 
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in the development of the industry is the 
fact that two of Manchester’s foremost man- 
ufacturing firms have taken up ramie seri- 
ously. Ramie underwear, ‘““Umustan” brand, 
is advertised freely by Barlow & Jones and 
ramie also engages the attention of Jones 
Bros., Ltd. : 


* * * 
° 


American money is said to be forthcoming 
to assist the peasant workers in Ireland who 
produce hand-made textiles. The help will 
presumably be given by way of gift and will 
be administered by managers in whom con- 
fidence can be reposed. It will appear that 
management quite as much as capital is 
wanted, for country girls in Donegal are 
knitting stockings for 3 cents a pair and 
socks for 2 cents. The yarn is provided for 
them and the articles sell subsequently by 
retail up to $2 a pair. In County Down simi- 
larly cut-throat payment is made to lace- 
workers and even this miserable pay is less 
than it seems. The work is paid in kind, not 
in cash, and the tea and sugar given in ex- 
change are valued at about twice their nor- 
mal prices. In these circumstances it will 
not be surprising to hear that comfortable 
fortunes—as Irish ones are measured—have 
been made by trafficking in these produc- 
tions. 





* ~ * 


The assignment of wages to money-lend- 
ers and others which is permissible in some 
of the United States is not practicable in 
England. A workman may authorize his 
employer to pay his wages or any part of 
them to any other person, but the wage- 
payer is in no way bound to respect that 
request. Then the workman is at liberty to 
change his mind, and if he withdraws his 
authorization the creditor is powerless in at 
least that direction. Occasions arise when 
an employer will act paternally as financial 
adviser and banker to a distressed workman 
and sometimes with the best results. Em- 
ployers, however, have a_ repugnance 
towards paying the individual who is not 
doing the work and a mill-manager who 
thought to escape financial trouble by pledg- 
ing his future salary found himself cut adrift 
by his co-directors a while ago. 
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A MULTICOLORED FABRIC. 


The inventor of the Szczepanik photo- 
graphic process for preparing designs for 
jacquard looms, but which proved to be too 
complicated for practical mill work, has 
brought out another process producing 
color effects in woven fabrics, which has 
been patented in this country and is de- 
scribed by the inventor as follows: 

The system of threads running in one 
direction is formed by successive groups of 
threads that possess the colors correspond- 
ing to the three primary colors—blue, green 
and red—whereas the other system of 
threads that is crossing the said thread sys- 
tem perpendicularly is formed by white 
threads or, if desired, by white and black 
threads. In this manner, owing to the total 
effect of the colored threads corresponding 
to the three primary colors and with the aid 
of the white or of the combination of white 
and black threads intended for producing 
the gradations of tints, the pattern of the 
fabric appears to the eye in the natural 
colors and tints of the original, similarly to 
a colored photograph produced after the 
known method of Jolly, or of McDonough. 

The woven fabric is thus composed of 
groups arranged in juxtaposition and com- 
posed each of three colored threads corre- 
sponding to the three primary colors, and 
of white or of white and black threads cross- 
ing the first-named groups. For the color 
effect that is to be obtained it is quite indif- 
ferent whether the system of colored threads 
corresponding to the three primary colors 
will constitute the warp or the weft. It is 
advantageous, however, to arrange this sys- 
tem of colored threads as the warp of the 
fabric;—that is to say, to use the colored 
threads for the warp and to produce the 
gradation of tints by a white weft,—because 
the warp threads can be arranged more 
densely and for this reason a better total 
effect of the three threads that correspond 
in color to the three primary colors can be 
obtained. 

A tissue or fabric produced in the manner 
described above would, however, possess 
too loud a coloration, and for this reason it 
is advisable to use in combination with the 
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three colors a fourth color, such as black, 
which will be a weft thread when the warp 
threads- are of the primary colors, and 
a warp thread when the weft threads are 
of the primary colors, as the case may 
be. If now the primary colors are given 
by the warp, the first white weft thread 
will shade all light-colored parts of the fab- 
ric, while the following black weft thread 
will shade all dark places of the fabric. The 
weft is therefore alternately white and black. 
The primary colors may also be expressed 
in the fabric conjointly both by the warp 
and by the weft, this arrangement being of 
advantage in the case of two-ply fabrics. 


eS 


PLAN FOR A WEAVING MILL. 


Figs. I to 5 show the ground and elevation 
plans of a German weaving mill designed for 
a wide variety of fancy goods. The first row 
of looms, shown in Fig. 3, consists of 35 
looms 40 inches wide; the second row of 35 
looms 42 inches wide; next are five double 
rows each with 35 looms of 40 and 42 inches 
in width. They are followed with two double 
rows of 35 looms, 42 and 60 inches wide. 
The last double row, which follows these, 
consists of 35 looms of 40 and 72 inches in 
width. The 630 looms are consequently di- 
vided as follows: 


70 looms 40 inches wide. 
280 looms 42 inches wide. 
175 looms 46 inches wide. 

70 looms 60 inches wide. 

35 looms 72 inches wide. 


The weave room joins on a_ two-story 
building as shown in the plan. There is a cel- 
lar underneath the two-story building for the 


storage of yarn, etc. The main aisle divides 
the room, A, into two parts. The room, O, 
is used for a wardrobe. At the left are the 
shipping and store rooms, G, N, C. The 
room, E, is used for the drawing-in and 
twisting warps. A separate hallway leads to 
the superintendent’s office, K, and the eating 
and wash rooms, L, L’. The second story is 
used for the various offices and shipping 
room. The room, B, is used for warp prep- 
aration. The yarn is taken from the cellar 
storeroom by an elevator and delivered to 
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the rooms, C, N. From these rooms the fill- 


ing yarn goes direct to the looms; the warp 
yarn is spooled and warped in room, B. The 
warps are then taken to the sizing room, D, 
where they are wound on loom beams. The 
sizing room, D, is light and roomy and sep- 
arated from the rest of the mill. 

The large weave room, A, is 15 1/2 feet 
high; the roof is supported by cast iron col- 
umns, the spaces between them being 21 by 
23 feet. Each square contains on an average 
eight looms. The looms can be placed cross- 
ways as shown, or lengthways, the latter 
arrangement being convenient for transmit- 
ting power. 


The arrangement of the aisles 
in the weave room enables the operatives to 
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AN ATTACHMENT FOR WORSTED GILL 
BOXES. 


The object of this device, recently 
patented, is to set the fibre as it comes from 
the gill box in the combing room and thus 
make it possible to proceed with the subse- 
quent processes of drawing without subject- 
ing the stock to the usual conditioning. As 
shown at Figs. 1 and 2, a jet of water is 
thrown on the stock as the latter passes 
from the gill box to a stationary funnel. The 
water supply is automatically started and 
stopped with the machine itself. Fig. 1 is a 
perspective view; Fig. 2, a plan of the device. 
The wool passes through the rollers on its 


FIG. I. 


leave the mill quickly in case Of an emerg- 
ency. 

Next to the weave room is the beltway, H’ 
the main belts being shown in the plan. At 
the end of the beltway is the boiler house, H, 
containing a compound steam engine of 300 
h. p., which can be run at either high or low 
pressure. The engine drives the main shaft 
by means of twelve 2-inch ropes. From this 
main shaft the power is distributed as shown. 
There is a clutch, a, in the power house to 
stop the mill quickly when desired. There 
are also a number of clutches in various parts 
of the weave room. The boiler house, I, con- 
tains three water tube boilers, each with 1,600 
square feet of heating surface. The repair 
shop, I’, is equipped with the latest tools. 
“The construction of the mill is fireproof 
throughout.—Uhland’s Technische Runds- 
chau. 


to the combing-machine. A suitable 
bar is arranged in front of the rollers, and a 
tapering funnel is fixed on the bar. A 
water-supply pipe is placed on one side of 
the device and has a perforated horizontal 
arm, which projects above the wool sliver 
and discharges water between the rollers and 
funnel. The amount of water discharged on 
the wool sliver can be regulated with either 
of the valves and the entire flow automatic- 
ally cut off when the gill-box is stopped. As 
the wool sliver enters the funnel the edges 
are gradually folded over on the center of 
the moving strip of wool and the sliver issues 
from the funnel in a set condition, and by 
reason of the moisture further manipulation 
can be at once proceeded with. It is thus 
not necessary to wait until the wool has be- 
come set before running the same to the 
combing-machines. It is claimed that wool 


way 
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thus treated is not only delivered to the 
combing and roving machines in good condi- 





FIG. 2. 


tion, but the entire process is greatly expe- 
dited. 


— 


THE SIZING OF COTTON YARNS. 
BY F. SCARISBRICK. 


A paper read before the British Association of Managers o/ 
Textile Works.) 


SUBSTANCES USED IN SIZING YARNS. 

The subject I have to deal with tonight 
covers such a wide field that it will be impos- 
sible for me to do more than treat it very 
briefly in the time at my disposal. There is 
such a variety of substances used in sizing, 
each having different chemical properties or 
different characteristics, that I cannot pos- 
sibly deal even briefly with them all. I shall 
therefore omit some of the least important, 
and discuss only those in general use. There 
are many points which will not be dealt with, 
and as my views may differ from those of 
many of you here tonight, I shall therefore 
be glad to answer any questions, or to dis- 
cuss any matter on which we may differ, at 
the close of the lecture. 

In the first place let us consider what is 
the object of sizing cotton yarn. As you are 
aware, this depends upon the class of goods 
which it is intended to produce. In pure siz- 
ing, the yarn is coated with starchy matter 
to strengthen it, and thus enable it to stand 
the rubbing and chafing action of the healds 
and reeds. In this class of sizing there is no 
attempt to incorporate more size than is 
necessary to accomplish the above objects. 
In light, medium, and heavy sizing, however, 
the yarn has to be more or less increased in 


weight. It may also require to possess a 
certain “feel.” In some cases the yarn has 
not only to be weighted, and to have a cer- 
tain feel, but it must be tinted to a desired 
shade of color. 

The sizer has to obtain these results in 
such a manner as to give the sized threads 
as much strength and pliability as possible. 
There must also be in every class of weighted 
goods a uniformity in the weight, the feel, 
and the color; otherwise it will be impossible 
to build up a permanently successful business 
in this branch of the trade. The sizer who 
has to produce goods which vary in the 
amount of size they contain from about 8 
per cent. to 200 per cent. on the twist, and 
who has also to size yarns having the same 
percentage of size, but which must possess 
entirely different “feels,” requires some ac- 
curate knowledge of the properties and pe- 
culiarities of every sizing ingredient he uses. 
He should also know the resultant action of 
the various ingredients on one another. This 
knowledge will enable him to obtain any re- 
sult he desires by a judicious blending of the 
requisite ingredients, much in the same man- 
ner as a painter obtains his tints by mixing 
the primary colors. 

The ingredients of size are generally class- 
ified as follows: (1) Adhesive Substances, 
(2) Softeners, (3) Weight-givers, (4) Deli- 
quescents, and (5) Antiseptics, 

The adhesive substances form the basis 
of every mixing, whether it be for pure, light, 
medium, or heavy sizing. Starch in some 
form or another is most commonly used for 
this purpose. 

Softeners include tallow, waxes of various 
kinds, oils, soaps, etc. 

Weight-givers generally mean china clay. 

Deliquescents are used for enabling the 
sized yarns to hold a certain amount of 
moisture. Chloride of magnesium is the 
substance generally used for this purpose, 
although in some districts chloride of cal- 
cium is very often used. 

Antiseptics are used for the purpose of 
preventing the cloth from developing mil- 
dew. The one generally employed for siz- 
ing purposes is chloride of zinc, although 
there are many others employed in finishing. 

The number of substances which have 
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been used under the foregoing headings are 
almost innumerable. I shall treat only of 
those which experience has shown to be es- 
sential for obtaining the best results at the 
minimum of cost. 

The starches used for sizing’ purposes are 
the following: (1) Wheaten Flour, (2) 
Farina, or Potato Starch, (3) Sago Flour, (4) 
Maize, or Corn Flour, (5) Rice Flour, (6) 
Tapioca. 

Each of these starches is derived from 
separate and distinct sources; and although 
they have the same chemical formula, and 
they all give the same reaction with iodine, 
yet physically they show a wide and interest- 
ing variation. This physical difference re- 
lates to the form and shape of the granule, 
and also to the nature of the outer coating of 
the granule. (At this point I might state 
that a starch granule is composed princi- 
pally of a substance known as granulose, the 
substance which is turned blue on the addi- 
tion of iodine; and another substance known 
as starch cellulose, which is turned yellow on 
the addition of iodine.) The granulose 
forms about 95 per cent. of the whole of the 
granule, while the remaining 5 per cent. is 
practically all starch cellulose. This cellu- 
lose differs in the various starches very con- 
siderably; and to this difference, as well as 
to those already enumerated, is due the 
variation of the physical properties of the 
different starches. 

It is these physical differences which gov- 
ern the relative adhesiveness, and the differ- 
ence in the “feels” imparted to the yarns by 
the various starches. They also govern the 
methods of treatment to which each starch 
should be subjected, in order to obtain the 
best results im sizing. 

I have already stated that the starches are 
derived from the different plants, Some are 
obtained from seeds, of which wheat and 
rice are typical examples; others are ob- 
tained from the pith of plants, as in the case 
of sago; and others again are obtained from 
roots (tapioca), and tubers (farina). 

All these starches have a characteristic 
appearance when examined by means of the 
microscope; and it is by means of the micro- 
scope only that the source of a starch may 
be identified accurately, although the keen 





observer can judge to a great extent by the 
nature of the paste produced on boiling a 
sample of the starch with water. For in- 
stance, wheaten flour forms an opaque mass, 
while farina, tapioca, and sago are transpar- 
ent. Maize forms an opaque paste, which 
differs from wheaten starch paste, inasmuch 
as the former is of a granular nature, while 
the latter forms a smooth paste. 

The size and shape of these different 
starch granules are as varied as the sub- 
stances from which they are derived. But 
their physical differences are the chief factors 
for determining which particular starch is 
most fitted for certain classes of work, and 
which may be most economically employed 
in order to get the desired result. A study 
of these physical differences will place the 
sizer in a position to obtain any result he 
may desire, without resorting to the use of 
the innumerable sizing nostrums which are 
so frequently offered to him as a “cure-all” 
for the faults of sizing. 

The starch which was first and is still the 
most largely used is wheaten starch, in the 
form of wheaten flour. This flour as deliv- 
ered to the sizer is a very complex substance. 

t is composed chiefly of starch and gluten. 
The granules of starch, especially the smaller 
ones, are held together in various sized 
groups by the gluten. If flour is mixed 
straight from the bag (as in the case of 
farina, sago, maize, tapioca, etc.), it would 
produce a harsh feeling and brittle weaving 
varn. In order to render it fit for use, it is 
essential that the groups of starch granules 
shall be broken up, and each individual 
granule be separated from its neighbor. This 
can be accomplished by two methods— 
namely: fermenting and steeping with chlo- 
ride of zinc. 


OBJECT OF FERMENTING FLOUR. 


The process of fermenting flour has been 
almost universally the one selected in the 
past for treating flour. It is now, however, 
being rapidly superseded by the more scien- 
tific and more economical method of steep- 
ing with chloride of zinc. To discuss the 
processes of steeping and fermenting in all 
their bearings would occupy too much time 
Let it suffice to say that the separation of 
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the starch granules can be effected by both 
processes. 

When fermentation is carried out, the 
gluten in the flour is to a great extent lost, 
through the chemical action which takes 
place. There is also a risk of trouble occur- 
ring through the flour fermenting too vigor- 
ously, and the contents of the beck coming 
over on to the floor. The characteristic 
smell, which is a feature of fermenting flour, 
is, to say the least, unpleasant; and if fer- 
mented flour be allowed to stand too long, 
there is a decided increase in the amount of 
acid generated, and a risk of putrefactive fer- 
mentation setting up. A long fermentation 
i: also destructive of a considerable portion 
of the starch. 

At the same time, it must be borne in 
mind that there are certain classes of pure 
sized cloths which do not permit of the use 
of chloride of zinc, and where these goods 
are sized with flour the steeping process 
cannot be resorted to. 


OBJECT OF STEEPING WITH CHLORIDE OF 
ZINC. 


Where flour is steeped, chloride of zinc is 
added to the water in the proportion of 3 1/2 
to 4 gallons of the chloride at 102 deg. Tw., 
to each peck of flour (280 lb.) in the flour 
beck. This prevents any fermentation tak- 
ing place, and thus avoids the risks which are 
run of a too vigorous fermentation. The 
unpleasant odors from fermented flour are 
also avoided, and at the same time the anti- 
septic properties of the chloride of zinc are 
utilized to the greatest advantage, by being 
brought directly into contact, with as little 
dilution as possible, with the substance most 
likely to develop mildew. 


USE OF WHEATEN FLOUR. 


Whether it be steeped or fermented, flour 
can be used, either alone or in conjunction 
with the other starches, for pure, light, me- 
dium, or heavy sizing. When used alone, it 
imparts a thick, mellow “feel” to the cloth. 
Sometimes this is not the “feel” desired by 
the cloth merchants, and in this case it is 
necessary to use other starches with it. 

Where a hard or a sharp crisp “feel” is de- 
sired, it will be necessary to mix the flour 
with maize or rice. These starches are often 
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mixed and sold by the dealers as sizing 
flours, under special marks. The objection 
to purchasing such mixtures is that the man- 
ufacturer becomes dependent upon a certain 
dealer for his supply; and if he changes he 
miay alter the whole character of his mixing. 
It would be to the advantage of the manu- 
facturer if he would depend upon his own re- 
sources for these mixings, and instead of 
purchasing anyone’s special mixture, buy a 
good wheaten flour, and add to it the maize 
or rice to suit his own requirements, By so 
doing he would save money, and at the same 
time become independent of everyone. 

The hard “feel” sometimes required in the 
cloth can be obtained by mixing one part of 
maize starch to every three or four parts of 
flour. Too great a proportion of maize is 
detrimental to good weaving, as it tends to 
make the yarns harsh and brittle. For a 
sharp crisp “feel” rice is used in conjunction 
with the flour. About one part of rice to 
eight or twelve parts of flour is the usual 
proportion. Rice produces the worst weav- 
ing effects of any of the starches, and it is ad- 
visable not to employ it if it is possible to do 
without. 

The time required to render flour fit for 
use, either by steeping or fermenting, is one 
upon which there are many different opin- 
ions expressed. 

The amount of water which should be used 
either for fermenting or steeping is from 25 
to 30 gallons per peck of flour. If too much 
water is used, and the dashers in the beck 
are allowed to stop for a long period, the 
starchy matter will settle out and fall to the 
bottom of the beck in a hard mass, which can 
only be removed by “spade work.” It is not 
advisable to mix the whole of the flour with 
the water in which it is going to ferment, or 
to steep too quickly. It is better to add 
(say) four bags the first day, two bags the 
second day, and one bag the third and fourth 
days, rather than eight bags in one day. 

After the flour has been added to the wa- 
ter, the mixture appears to have a tenacious 
rubbery appearance for a day or two. This 
gradually disappears, and in about a week or 
a fortnight the mixture will look thinner, and 
will splash about the beck, having a uniform 
liquid appearance. At this stage it is ready 
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for pumping into the mixing beck, as the 
granules of starch are properly separated 
from one another. 

The time required for steeping or ferment- 
ing varies with the nature of the flour. A 
fiour with a large percentage of gluten will 
take longer to work up than one with a 
smaller percentage of this substance. The 
best flour for sizing purposes, in my opinion, 
is one with a large percentage of starch; and 
if the gluten is of good quality, this may be 
only moderate in quantity. I believe 
Egyptian wheat produces a better sizing 
flour than any other variety. 

Flour was the chief adhesive used by the 
handloom weavers; and time has shown that 
for good weaving, and a nice mellow “feel,” 
the choice of our forefathers was a good one. 
The only drawback to it is the length of time 
required to bring the flour to a fit state for 
use. This means a locking-up of capital, and 
involves the use of a greater number of 
becks, and also requires power to drive them 
—conditions all making for expense. 


To be continued.) 
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LIST OF THE OPERATIVES IN AN 
AMERICAN COTTON MILL. 


In another part of this issue will be found 
a list of the operatives required for an 80,000- 
spindle English mill equipped with mule spin- 


dles. In order to enable comparisons to be 
drawn between English and American con- 
ditions we have asked a number of our corre- 
spondents to compile a similar list for an 
American mill of the same size. Following 
is the first to be received in answer to this 
request. 

There is no doubt that the mill operatives 
in this country look after more machinery 
than in England; possibly the quality of the 
work would be improved if they were not 
required to look after so much. Referring 
to the list of help for the weaving room, I 
think most of the small weaving mills buy 
their warps dressed or on section beams and 
then size them at the mill. The list enclosed 
is for a mill on 30s. The draft for the 
different machines is not indicated as the 
quality of the stock and class of goods might 
change the conditions to some extent. 
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CARD ROOM. 


1 bale breaker, hands 
2 opener pickers, hands . 
4 finishers, hands 
76 cards: 
Alley boys 
Grinders 
Strippers 
16 drawing frames (double drawing 
frames each), hands 
6 slubbers, hands 
I2 intermediate frames, hands 
44 roving frames, hands 
Overseer 


Oilers 
Sweepers 
Roving boys 


SPINNING ROOM. 
72 mules, spinners 
Back boys 


Filling boy 
If yarn is put in cases, packers 


In some mills there are piecers; this would 
require 36 more hands, but would cost no 
more and would give very good results. In 
regard to the office help and yard hands, the 
location and manner of shipping the yarn 
must be taken into consideration. Most of 
the mills in this country have the rolls cov- 
ered by some firm that makes a business of 
roller covering. 


WEAVE ROOM. 

For a room containing only 348 looms the 
number of operatives depends on the class 
of goods to be manufactured. It might re- 
quire only 50 weavers and three loom fixers, 
and if the yarn was bought on section beams 
two men on the slashers, and one to help the 
slasher tenders and look after the drawing-in 
hands would be sufficient. 


348 looms, weavers 
Section hands 
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Sizing room, hands 
Web drawers 

Cloth room, hands 
Overseer 
Engineer 
Fireman 
Designer 
Carpenter 


GENERAL OFFICE HELP. 


Manager 
Clerks 
Carpenter 
Mechanic 
Engineer 
Fireman 


Total 
Following are two additional lists, one for 
a yarn mill of 80,000 spindles, with the count 
averaging 2/60s, and the other for a spinning 
and weaving mill with 400 looms running on 
print cloths: 
YARN MILL. 


80,000 spindles on 2/60s. 
Treasurer 
30okkeeper 
Clerks 
Superintendent 
Engineer 
Firemen 
Machinists 
Carpenter 
Watchmen 
Yardmen 


Card Room: 
Overseer 
Second hands 
Section hands 
Oilers 
Roving men 
Picker room men 
Grinder 
Helpers 
Strippers 
Lap man 
Drawing tenders 
Slubber hands 


COTTON MILL OPERATIVES 


Intermediate 

2d intermediate 
Jack tenders 
Doffers and helpers 


Ring Spinning: 
Overseer 
Second hands 
Section hands 
Oilers 
Roving men 
Sweepers 
Doffers 
Spinners 


Spooling: 
Second hand 
Oiler and bander ... 
Sweepers 
Spool boy 
Spoolers 


Twisting: 
Overseer 


Doffers 
Tenders 
Sweepers 
Warpers 
Reelers, cone w 
Yarn inspectors 
Balers 


SPINNING AND WEAVING MILL. 
11,000 Mule Spindles, 8,000 Ring Spindles, 


and 400 Looms. 
Treasurer 


Clerk 
Superintendent 


Carding: 
Overseer 


Grinder 
Strippers 
Drawing tenders 
Picker tenders 
Slubber tenders 
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Intermediate tenders 
ere rr rere + 





Mule Spinning: 


NN RR eee oT I 
I EE Soin eens teeeee can I 
PE veccceucteneeeeaenes 10 
SE POS voici dc sanccentewes ten 6 
DE: ocestaccuceumpueen’ s 2 
BD eerererrrr rere eet. I 
— 2I 
Ring Spinning: 
TN een ea benim I 
i ce ae wee 5 oe Oe I 
RE «ea nhc Rau cen We 4 
ee er I 
Oilers and cleaners ..........-. 2 
CE OE, binvedsstennvaenne hee I 
ES ck aeer cace oe heoenenee 16 
Spooler tenders’: . oc. ce csees II 
—_— 2 
Weaving: 
CR iis ecu baeeune mene’ I 
I NE so c:s 6 s'com dae Swns I 
NED sia:c sc ccgheneeanenen 3 
ee Ee er I 
ES NE sc ss a6 pea aaeieel I 
Or eee ee I 
Warper tenders ........ceece-: 2 
EM © oc ctekss Ate came 68 
Drawing-in girls. ........0060s; 3 
— 81 
NE «ck iweie tess ekbiones I 
PE” scuclisdeeueuee eed Gas 2 
EE. ctv vetecbatwensncvees I 
PO os kis cewreeneeseg tans I 
WE Se db ne eae es 2 
—" 
170 


MARTIN BARROWS. 
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The total production of Australian wool 
for the season of 1905 is estimated at 1,400,- 
000 bales. 


The average number of wage earners in 
the four leading industries of the United 
States are: textiles, 1,029,910; iron and 


steel, 733,968; lumber, 546,872; food, 311,- 


717. 
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MARSEILLES QUILTING. 





BY JOSEPH HARGREAVES. 





The Marseilles quilting comes under the 


heading of double cloth. It has been a prod- 
uct in the English market for over eighty 
years. Like a good many other fabrics the 
demand has varied with the changing cus- 
toms of the seasons, yet it has always been 
with us in a greater or less degree. At one 
time toilet covers were made very extensively 
upon this principle, and also today bed 
spreads are produced upon this particular 
weave. 

Some very beautiful effects are produced 
upon the principles of the quilting weave. I 
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will here deal with the simplest of them, such 
as can be produced on a lappet motion and 
dobby. In the first place, two beams are 
used, one which we call the face beam, used 
to make the face of the fabric; the other we 
call the back beam, used to produce the fig- 
ure and form the back of the fabric. There 
are two sets of harnesses, one to operate the 
threads of the face beam, and one set to 
operate the threads of the back beam. The 
number of harnesses required for the face is 
two, but in general practice in cam and 
dobby work four harnesses are used. The 
number of harnesses for the back is depend- 
ent upon the pattern required. Practically 
speaking, the face of the fabric, or that por- 
tion formed by the face threads is plain cloth, 
the figure or design being made by the 
stitching threads of the back beam. From 
the following observations it will be appar- 
ent how the figure is produced. Imagine the 
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face beam working plain cloth upon the four 
harnesses, and the warp having only a mod- 
erate tension. 

The back is_lifted according to the design 


required, and held very tight. The tightness 
of the back threads will cause an indentation 
whenever they are lifted to tthe face to be 
stitched into position by the picks forming 
the face of the cloth. 

The ratio of the take-up on the two beams 
is about five vards of face warp to four yards 
of the back warp. There should be practi- 
cally no contraction upon the tight warp 
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FIG. 3. 


while the face or slack 
about 25 per cent. 


warp will contract 
This contraction varies 
according to the watchfulness and expert- 
ness of the weaver. 

There are various qualities of these fabrics. 
Some are made with one shuttle and others 
are made with two. Needless to say, the 
best of them are made with two. 

The object of two shuttles is to enable the 
manufacturer to use two kinds of filling; fine 
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to be inserted in the face and coarse filling to 
be inserted at the back. 

This coarse filling is called wadding. Its 
function is to go between the tight warp 
threads and the face slack threads, and fill in 
the space between the stitching threads of 
the tight warp so that the raised figure will 
be firmly held in position and exhibit a good 
bold pattern. 

The warp is drawn in with two face 
threads upon the four harnesses and one 
t'ght thread upon what I will term the fig- 
uring harness, the back-tight thread going 
in the centre of the two face threads. This 
is not absolutely necessary, but it is the usual 
way. The threads are placed three ends in 
a split of the reed. 

The reed commonly used in these goods 
was calculated on what is called the Bolton 
system, which is reckoned on the number of 
beers of 20 dents to the beer on 24 1/4 
inches. We used for the different qualities 
a 36, 42, 48, 60 and 70 reed, meaning there 
were so many times 20 dents upon 24 1/4 
inches, or equal in our reeds to 29.70, 34.65, 
39.60, 49.50, dents per respec- 
tively. 
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Fig. 1 is the design of what is called the 
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FIG 4. 


birdseye pattern. 
ding filling; B 


A represents the wad- 
represents the stitching back 
warp threads and the face threads working 
plain. 

Fig. 2 represents the appearance of the 
wadding threads in the fabric. They assume 
a zigzag shape around the stitching threads, 
between the two warps; the dots represent 
the stitching threads. Fig. 3 is the drawing- 
in draft; Fig. 4, the pegging plan. 
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Questions and Answers. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertaining 
to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to 
the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated 
as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to 
textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of 
management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the per 
son inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith. 

For reply to questions that are not of general interest to 
readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will 
charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Meaning of the Word ‘‘ Habutai.’”’ 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the meaning of the Japanese word “hab- 
utai” as applied to silk goods? Seide (711). 

We are informed by one of the leading New 
York importers of Japanese silks that the word 
“habutai” taken literally means two feathers in- 
terlaced, and refers to the weave construction of 
the genuine habutai, which is woven with a two- 
leaf basket weave; that is, with two warp threads 
working together and two picks in a shed. Some 
grades of habutai, however, are woven with dif- 
ferent weaves and thus are not habutai according 
to the literal the term. Only the 
production from Fukui can properly be called hab- 
utai by this strict construction; the Kaga goods 


meaning of 


are woven with a plain weave, but inserting two 
picks in a shed; the Kawamata goods are woven 
with the regular plain weave, that is, with each 
warp and filling thread woven opposite to the ad- 
jacent thread. As a result of this difference the 
h:butai woven with the basket weave has a bulk- 
ier fee] than goods of the same weight woven with 
either of the plain weaves. 
sc iislialciniinitaaaaaiiats 


Clothing on Nappers. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
How is it that the clothing at the sides of a nap- 


ping machine wears out at a different rate from 
that in the centre? I find that sometimes the 
cards get sharper at the ends than at the middle 
and other times the reverse is the case. Are the 
brushes at fault in this matter? Wolfe (694). 


[he trouble mentioned in this query arises from 
the fact that the cloth hugs tighter in the centre 
than at the sides. This is true of any class of 
goods. Asaresult the clothing in the centre of the 
machine does the most work and consequently gets 
duller more rapidly. The should be set 
just close enough to clear the workers. 

Henry Maine. 

This difficulty may be overcome by keeping the 
cloth at the proper tension and not allowing it to 


brushes 
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sag on the sides nor in the centre. If it is allowed 
to sag the brush will wear more on the sides than 
in the centre. The brush should be kept level at 
all times. Baker. 
——____¢ 


Silicate of Soda, 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please give me some information regarding the 

use of silicate of soda in textile manufacturing. 
Marshall (669). 

The following extract is from Knecht, Rawson 
& Lowenthal, “Manual of Dyeing”: 

This compound is obtained by melting sand with 
soda ash and charcoal. It is met with in com- 
mercé under the name of soluble glass, either as a 
more or less colored vitreous mass, or as a thick 
aqueous solution. The substance is very soluble 
in water, but is not deliquescent in the air. The 
aqueous solution dissociates into acid and basic 
salts when diluted. Sodium silicate acts as a mild 
alkali; the commercial article sometimes contains 
an excess of caustic alkali. The aqueous solu- 
tion is decomposed by carbon dioxide from the 
air, and should be kept in well closed vessels. 

Sodium silicate was first prepared by Fuchs 
for the preservation of “fresco paintings” and is 
still used for this purpose. Textile goods, for ex- 
ample, stage decoration, light dresses, or curtains 
are impregnated with sodium silicate to prevent 
them from taking fire. Soap is “filled’’ with the 
substance to lower the cost of manufacture; and 
the addition should not be regarded entirely as an 
adulteration, as silicate of soda has, like soap, 
detergent properties. It is also used alone in 
bleaching, acting as a mild alkali. For certain 
dyestuffs (for instance, aniline green) silicic acid 
in a finely divided state serves as a mordant, and 
is produced on the fibre by saturating the goods 
with a solution of sodium of silicate, and passing 
them through a weak acid. Sodium silicate serves 
also as a fixing agent for certain metallic mor- 
dants like the drsenate and phosphate, especially 
of iron and chromium. Aluminum salts treated 
with sodium silicate do not readily attract the 
coloring matter from the dyebath, and do not 
yield such bright shades as when mixed by the ar- 
senate. This is owing to the fact that silicic 
acid, being a very weak acid, does not readily 
combine with the aluminum hydroxide so that the 
precipitation of the latter is more or less prevented 
by the basic silicates, which are generated by dis- 
sociation. Besides, the commercial product con- 
tains an excess of caustic soda, which would cause 
the removal of the mordant from the fibre in the 


form of a soluble aluminate of sodium. Iron and 
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chromium oxides, on the other hand, which are 
not soluble in the alkali, are well fixed by sodium 
silicate. 


Rope Transmission in Textile Mills. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Why are ropes for the transmission of power 
in the textile mills of the United States of 
America not so commonly used as in other in- 
dustrial countries? Hiram (693). 


Our correspondent makes an assumption that 
we hardly think is justified by the facts. His 
question will probably apply equally well to other 
manufacturing industries using large amounts of 
power. There is no definite data on the subject, 
but it is doubtful whether rope transmission is not 
in equally general use here as abroad. The ex- 
tension of the use of the rope drive in this coun- 
try within recent years has been very rapid and 
the conditions of only a few years ago have rad- 
ically changed. 

An authority on this subject, who was consulted, 
replies: 

“We believe it is true that the rope drive was 
introduced and developed in England and Euro- 
pean countries before its general adoption in this 
country, so that in times past this means of trans- 
mission was used more freely abroad than in the 
United States. As to just how that condition 
happened to come about at the time we are hardly 
prepared to say. When power users began to 
adopt some system of band transmission in place 
of transmission by gears, which had been pre- 
viously used for large drives, it appears that in 
this country leather belting was largely adopted 
and rapidly and carefully developed as a means of 
connection, while in England instead of adopting 
leather belting so widely, the rope drive came 
into favor. 

“However, the advantages of the rope drive 
have now become very widely known and appre- 
ciated in this country and ropes have rapidly re- 
placed belting in many places on the main drives 
of plants using a large amount of power. We 
might say that this condition is very noticeable 
imong textile mills, and especially among the 
newly constructed mills of our southern states. 

“We believe that although first used abroad the 
rope drive at the present time will be found in a 
more highly developed state in the United States 
than anywhere else in the world. The fact that 
American manufacturers have a large demand for 
their manila transmission rope in foreign coun- 
tries has proven that so far as the construction of 
the transmission rope itself is concerned this 
country must be in the front rank.” 


Horizontal and Vertical Rings. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


What are the relative merits of horizontal and 
vertical rings for twisting cotton or worsted? I 
understand that wet twisting is done on the ver- 
tical ring, but that the horizontal ring is preferred 
for dry twisting. What is the reason? Is it the 
cost of the rings, or the travelers, or the wear 
and tear, or all these factors together? 


Brooks (691). 


Vertical rings are never used for worsted yarn. 
Wet twisting and vertical rings with bronze trav- 
elers are used only for sewing thread as they do 
not rust so soon. My experience has been entirely 
on worsted yarns with the horizontal rings. 

Cumberland. 

I have never used vertical rings as we always 
twist worsted in the dry state and have the ring in 
the horizontal position, the spindle being upright. 
For a vertical ring the spindle would be horizontal 
and could not be driven at so high a speed as the 
regular gravity spindles are driven, that is from 
6,000 to 8,000 r. p. m. I should think the cost of 
the rings would be the same whether they are used 
vertical or horizontal. Quinn. 

I have always found that the horizontal ring will 
n0t put in regular twist on wet stock and will not 
run up to speed. I am told that the cost of run- 
ning them on wet stock is fully 15 per cent. more 
than on the other ring, though I never could un- 
derstand why it is so. However, it is certain that 
the wear and tear on the horizontal ring is con- 
siderably more than on the vertical ring when on 
wet stock. Saco. 

Vertical rings are used for wet twisting for two 
reasons. First, as the yarn carries with it a cer- 
tain amount of moisture or water from the trough 
to the traveler and ring it is clear that with a steel 
traveler a certain amount of rust would accumulate 
on the ring and traveler. In the case of the rings 
a little tallow or sperm oil will keep them clear 
enough to work freely; on account of the peculiar 
action and duty of the traveler it would be difficult 
to keep this part sufficiently clear from rust to 
prevent undue and unequal strain on the yarn and 
the wear of the traveler and ring. Second, if a 
composition traveler was made for horizontal 
rings, they being soft and pliable to a certain ex- 
tent, it would increase the cost of supplies. These 
vertical rings are especially used on thread and 
lace yarns and some knitting yarns, the particular 
advantage being that the fibres and twist are set 
better and give a more smooth and compact thread 
than yarn twisted dry. 

The reason for preferring the vertical ring for 
dry twisting may be summed up in the last few 
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words of the question: the cost of the rings, the 
travelers and the wear and tear. i ie ae 
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Washing Machine for Silk. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you give me the address of a firm making a 
washing machine for washing skeins of silk after 
it has been dried? We understand there are large 
porcelain hubs over which the silk is hung. As 
these hubs revolve, turning the skeins, a jet of 
water is continuously applied to the silk. 

Mohawk (704). 

The Watson Machine Co. of Paterson, N. J.. 
build such a machine. It is made with 16, 20, 24 
or 32 spindles. 

en 


Cost of Cotton Dress Goods Mill. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We are thinking of starting a cotton dress 
goods mill to make 30-inch goods on about 300 
box looms; we would also like to spin our own 
yarns unless we could buy them to better advan- 
tage. Can you give us the specifications for the 
cost of such a plant, not including the building? 

Middlesex (685). 


Specializing in textiles is becoming more pro- 
nounced in this country, that is, the making of 
cloth is separate from the making of yarns. 
Within a few miles of this town (Lowell) there are 
six mills where cotton, woolen, worsted and linen 
cloths are made exclusively and all are paying 
large dividends for this reason. I think Middle- 
sex could run with profit the plant outlined below: 

First of all he needs a designer who knows his 
business, for on the originality and attractiveness 
of the designs depends the success of the mill. 
More preparatory machinery is required in pro- 
portion for cotton dress goods than for staple 
goods; still more machinery would be required if 
colored yarns were woven. In this instance we 
are considering only white goods. The machinery 
mentioned below is based on the assumption that 
the mill is to weave cloths similar to a fancy mer- 
cerized stripe, 80 threads and 48 picks per inch; 
warp, 2/14s and 1/40s; filling, 2s; average three 
pieces a week. This would require. 

2 slashers at $1,100 

5 warpers at $120 

I warper for beaming top beams ........ 

6 creels for warpers at 12 cents per 
spindle 

45 spoolers, 
per spindle 7 

A quillers or bobbin winders, 
spool, at $125 5 prance aes 

8 drawing-in frames at $25 

4 twisting frames at $25 

goo fancy dobby looms, 4 by 1 boxes, at 


‘at $2.55 


100 spindles each, 


skein ‘and 
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Extra beams, 
$7.00 each 
Reeds, harness and other incidentals .... 


top and bottom, $2.50 to 
500.00 
500.00 


$78,848.00 
Will Nelson. 


—_———__¢ 


The Momme Standard for Silk. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Please give an explanation of the 
standard as used for Japanese silk. 
Morris Butler (708). 


momme 


The momme is a Japanese standard of weight 
equal to 57.972 grains (7.55 momme per ounce). 
For convenience in reducing to English standards 
7 1/2 momme is taken commercially to be equal 
to 1 ounce, the difference being negligible in prac- 
tice; by this commercial standard the momme is 
equal to 58 1/3 grains (7 1/2 momme per ounce). 
The weight of Japanese habutai is indicated by the 
weight in momme of 25 yards one Japanese inch 
(1 1/2 Engtish inches) wide. Reckoning 1 ounce 
as equal to 7 1/2 momme, the momme standard has 
the following English equivalents: 

58 1/3 grains (I momme) per 25 yards 1 1/2 
inches wide (1,350 square inches). 

56 grains per square yard (1,296 inches). 

1 ounce per 25 yards 11 1/4 inches wide (10,125 
square inches). 

.128 ounce per square yard (1,296 square inches). 

I pound per 125 square yards. 

To find the total weight of a piece of habutai the 
process is as follows: 

Ex. Find weight of a piece of habutai, 5 momme 
grade, 50 yards long, 27 inches wide. 

27 (inches) + 1 1/2 (inches) = 18 Japanese 
inches. 

25 yards weigh 5 momme for each Japanese inch 
Then: 

18 (Japanese inches) X 5 (momme) = gv 
momme, weight of 25 yards. 

go (momme) X 2 = 180 momme, weight of 50 
yards. 

180 (momme) ~+ 7 1/2 (momme per ounce) = 
24 ounces, weight of 50 yards. 

The reverse of this operation is as follows: 

Ex. A piece of habutai 50 yards long and 27 
inches wide, weighs 24 ounces (180 momme). 
Find the momme grade. 

27 (inches) + 1 1/2 (inches) 
inches. 

50 yards = 2 lengths of 25 yards each. 

18 (Japanese inches) X 2 = 36 standard areas. 

180 (momme) ~+ 36 (standard areas) = 5 
momme, grade. 


18 Japanese 
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The momme standard can also be calculated as 
follows: 
Ex. 24 pieces of habutai, each 50 yards long 


and 27 inches wide, weigh 36 pounds. Find the 
momme grade. 


Momme grade = pounds per 125 square yards. 

24 (pieces) X 50 (yards) = 1,200 yards, 27 
inches wide (3/4 yard). 

1,200 (yards) X 3/4 (yard) = goo square yards. 

goo square yards = 36 pounds. Then: 

4,500 (36 lbs. X 125 sq. yds.) + 900 (sq. yds.) = 
5 momme, grade. 

The square yards per pound are found as fol- 
lows: 

125 (sq. yds.) + momme grade = square yards 
per pound. Thus, in preceding example, 

125 + 5 (mornme grade) = 25 square yards per 
pound. 

To determine the momme grade from a small 
sample the operation is as follows: 

Momme grade = 56 grains per square yard. 
Then: 

Grains per square yard + 56 = momme grade. 

The grain weight of one square yard is readily 
found from the weight of a small sample of known 
area, say, 1/300 square yard (4.32 square inches), 
which can be cut by a die 1.8 inches by 2.4 inches. 

Ex. A sample of habutai, 1/300 square yard in 
area, weighs 1 1/2 grains. Find momme grade. 

300 X 1 1/2 (grains) = 450 grains per square 
yard. 

450 (grains) + 56 (grains) = 8 momme, grade. 

When a standard die (1/300 sq. yd.) is not avail- 
able the calculation. can be made with the weight 
of any given area. Thus: 

Ex. A sample of habutai 4 square inches in area 
weighs 1.7 grains. Find momme grade. 

2,203 (1.7 gr. X 1,206 sq. in.) + 4 (sq. in.) = 
550.8, grains per square yard. 

550.8 (gr.) + 56 (gr.) = 9.8 momme, grade. 

In determining the momme grade 
weight of a small sample it is necessary to weigh 
the latter very closely because of the very light 
weight of the goods. 


from the 


For the same reason it is 
best to weigh as large a sample as possible. 

It should be remembered that these calculations 
are based on the commercial equivalent of the 
momme (58 1/3 grains or 7 1/2 momme per pound) 
and that the exact equivalent (57.92 grains or 7.55 
momme per pound) is 5/8 per cent. smaller. The 
difference is usually negligible, being within the 
limits of unavoidable variations, but where extreme 
accuracy is required an allowance of 5/8 per cent. 
must be made. 

The Japanese use two linear standards, called 
long and short measures. Long measure is called 
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literally “whale” measure and used exclusively for 
dry goods. Short measure is called “metal” meas- 
ture and used principally by artisans. Both are 
used with the decimal system, the various units 
being decimal multiples or divisions of each other. 
The Japanese metal inch or sun is equal to 1.193 
English inches; 10 inches or sun make 1 shaku, or 
foot, equal to 11.93 English inches. The Japanese 
metal foot, or shaku, thus varies but little (1/120) 
from the English foot. For many purposes this 
difference is negligible. 

The long or whale measure is used for textiles 
and is based on a foot or shaku of 15 English 
inches. A long or whale sun is one-tenth of a 
shaku and equal to 1 1/2 English inches. Follow- 
ing is the Japanese table of linear measures, with 
English equivalents for both the long and the short 
measures: 


Dry Goods 
or Long Measure. 
-OOOIT§ in. 


Metal or 
Short Measure. 
-O001193 in. 
OOIS =“ 001193“ 
O15 -O1193 # 
IS +1193 ” 
1.5 1.193 “9 
15. 11.93 a 
150. 119.3 , 
An important feature of Japanese linear meas- 
ures is the commensurability with or close approx- 
imation to the English inch. This will unques- 
tionably prove an important factor in the unifica- 
tion of weights in measures in Japan and English 
speaking countries, by facilitating the concurrent 
use of both the English and Japanese systems, and 
the substitution of one for the other. Already 
considerable progress has been made in this direc- 
tion. 


1 shi 
1o shi = 1 mo 
10 mo = 1 rin 
10 rin = 1 bu 
1o bu = I sun 
10 sun = I shaku 
10 shaku = 1 jo 


The Japanese use a decimal system of weights 
as follows: 
rin 
10 rin fun 
10 fun momme 
100 momme hiaku-me 
1000 hiaku-me kwamme 


-57972 grains 
5:7972 = 
57-972 a 
5797-2 2 
57972. oo 


Hi ual 


Ammonia in Wool Scouring. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Is there any other form of ammonia besides 
aqua, such as carbonate or sulphate, that would 
be more economical in wool scouring than the 
liquid? Elm Hill (682). 

A number of wool scourers to whom we have 
addressed inquiries advise us that they know of 
no other form of ammonia for wool scouring 
than the aqua, and that is very economical and 
convenient. 
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. Cause of Difference Between Two Elastic 
Fabrics. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Enclosed are samples of two elastic fabrics, 1 and 
2. I would like you to explain the difference be- 
tween them. Is it due to variations in the weave, 
material, or finish? We want to duplicate the sam- 


ple marked 2 and the sample marked 1 is the best 
we have been able to make thus far. 
Henry Barnes (703). 


FIG, 2. 


We have analyzed the samples submitted and 
find that the construction is as follows: 

No. 1.—Width, 1 5/32 inch. 

Weight per inch, 5.9 grains. 

Cotton warp, 126 threads, 109 threads per inch, 
2.1 gr. per running inch. 

Rubber warp, 22 ends, .9 gr. per running inch. 

Filling, 132 picks per inch, 2.9 gr. per running 
inch. 

No. 2.—Width, 1 inch. 

Weight, per inch, 6.2 grains. 

Cotton warp, 88 threads, 88 threads per inch, 
1.6 gr. per running inch. 

Rubber warp, 19 ends, 1.2 gr. per running inch. 

Filling, 142 picks per inch, 3.4 gr. per running 
inch. 

The results of the analysis disclose a marked 
difference in the two fabrics. The weight per run- 
ning inch is approximately the same, but sample 
2, which it is desired to duplicate, is one inch wide 
and has &8 cotton threads in the warp, while sample 
1 is 1 5/32 inches wide and has 126 cetton threads 
in the warp, or 109 per inch. There are 20 per 
cent. more threads per inch in sample 1 than in 
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sample 2. The weight of the cotton warp in sam- 


ple 1 is much greater, being 2.1 grains as compared 
with 1.6 grains in sample 2. There is also a differ- 
ence in the number of rubber ends in the two 
fabrics, sample 1 having 22 ends; and sample 2, 
19 ends. The rubber in sample 2 is much heavier 
than in the other sample, as the 19 ends in No. 2 
weigh 1.2 grains, while the 22 ends in No. 1 weigh 
only .9 grain. Sample 2 has ten more picks per 
inch than sample 1 and the weight of the filling 
per running inch in the former is about 12 per 
cent. heavier than in the latter. 

These differences account for the difference in 
the appearance of the goods. The greater amount 
of filling and rubber in sample 2 causes the warp 
rib to come up round and full. It will also be no- 
ticed that the groups of cotton thr.ads between 
the rubber ends in sample 2 contain each 5 threads, 
while those in sample 1 are composed of 6 threads 
each. The side groups in sample 2 have one less 
end, or 4, on each side. If the structure of sam- 
ple 1 is changed to conform to that of sample 2 
there is no doubt that a very close match can be 


obtained. 
—___¢_ 


Structure of Cotton Goods. 


Sditor Textile World Record: 


Please give me the following information in re- 
gard to staple cotton goods, such as nainsook, 
drill, ticking, twills, sheetings, sateens, silésia, per- 
caline: number of yarn in warp, and filling; num- 
ber of picks per inch; width in loom, finished 
width, price per yard wholesale, and yards per 
pound. Mohair (705). 

The construction of these goods varies so widely 
in different mills that the information can best be 
obtained by securing samples of the goods and 
then analyzing them according to the method ex- 
plained on page 126 of the March 
Textile World Record. 


——$____¢—____. 


Glue for Iron Rolls. 


issue of the 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Please give me a receipt for glue for iron roll- 
ers. I am having cansiderable trouble to make 
the leathers stay on the rolls with the glue I am 
using. Norfolk (686). 

First wash the roll with ammonia, then after 
wiping it dry put on a coating of sulphuric acid. 
Rinse off the acid with cold water and wipe per- 
fectly dry, then allow the roll to stand for a while 
until it is absolutely certain that there is no mois- 
ture on the part to be covered. Next apply a thin 
coating of fish glue to the surface of the roll and 





KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting rill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 236 to 253. 
Also Buyers’ Index. 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


The past month has developed a very well 
sold up condition in the summer line of knit 
underwear. Orders have been larger than 
usual and selling agents report this to be the 
case 1n all lines of ribbed goods for men and 
women, as well as men’s balbriggans. In 
consequence of this, manufacturers 
have advanced their prices and have found 
it about as easy to dispose of their goods at 
the advances 


some 


asked, as at original prices; so 
that at the present time, prices are ranging 
about 7 1/2 to 10 per cent. higher than open- 
ing prices of last vear. 

A great many buyers have come into the 
market from three to four weeks earlier than 
usual this year and have endeavored to im- 
press upon the minds of salesmen that their 
reason for doing this is to get their orders 
booked early in hopes of getting better deliv- 
eries than they have this year. It is possible 
that manufacturers will be able to make bet- 
ter deliveries on account of having orders 
booked earlier. 

It is now becoming apparent to many that 
there is too little machinery on several lines 
f summer goods, particularly on men’s bal- 
briggans at $1.90 to $3.75. 

Indications are now, that there will also be 
1907. 
There has been a shortage of these during 


ascarcity of boy’s balbriggans for 
the past season and this is being augmented 
by the Ford Mfg. Co. announcing their in- 
tention not to make them for another season. 
The Perry Knitting Co. and the Lawrence 
Mfg. Co.’s lines of boys’ balbriggans have 
been sold up for the season for some time 
past. 

West Brothers of Syracuse have discon- 
tinued making their line of men’s light 
veight ribbed goods and state they have all 
the orders necessary to run their machinery 
on a line of eight pound ribbed goods for 
men at $3.50 and a line of boys’ ribbed shirts 


and drawers at $1.90. They state that owing 
to a scarcity of boys’ balbriggans, they have 
been able to book a large business on boys’ 
ribbed goods. 

The Avalon Knitwear Co. have been out 
soliciting business on their new line of men’s 
summer weight combination suits and it is 
understood that a very large business has 
been booked on a white lisle garment with 
blue striped mercerized collarette neck that 
gets to the retail for $1.00 a garment. 

It is noticeable that in all lines of men’s 
combination suits, buyers are having a great 
many made sleeveless and knee length. It 
has been customary to look upon garments 
of this character as only for the use of the 
athlete, but now the trade in general are 
that this 
garment for men in 


apparently discovering 

comfortable 

of life. 
Several 


makes a 
any walk 
manufacturers are also 
men’s ribbed shirts made 


showing 
without sleeves or 
buttons that get to the retailer for 25c. and 
50c. garments and on these lines, salesmen 
report a very satisfactory business. 


For some time during the past season it 
has been very difficult to get men’s nainsook 
underwear and as a consequence, both Wise 


Brothers and Erlanger Brothers, who aré 
large makers of this class of goods, have 
increased their production considerably on 
these lines. Wise 


sleeveless 


Brothers are showing 


nainsook shirts as low as $2.50 
made with three button opening and also 
made coat shape at $3.12 1/2. They also 
show knee length drawers at $3.00 and it is 
understood that some very large orders have 
been placed on these lines. 

The Wright’s Health Underwear Co. have 
added to 
weight ribbed goods made on spring needle 


their line a range of men’s light 


machines and report a very satisfactory busi- 
ness. They show these at $6.00, $7.50 and 
$11.50 in Egyptian, blue, white and novi 

E. M. Townsend & Co. report an advance 
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of 12 1/2c. to 25c. per dozen on their entire 
line of Lawrence goods and take orders only 
for delivery in June or later. 

In ladies’ ribbed goods for spring delivery, 
a number of manufacturers have withdrawn 
their lines from sale, among which are 
Eureka Knitting Co., Amazon Knitting Co., 
J. F. Bast, Lewis Jones Knitting Co., and 
J. C. Roulette & Sons. It is also reported 
that the Hazle Knitting Co. have sold up 
their production of shaped ribbed vests and 
pants at $1.80 for ordinary and $1.90 for 
extra sizes, and are now engaged in building 
a new mill to take care of their increased 
orders. 

Fall duplicating has been fairly good dur- 
ing the past month, wherever goods might 
be had. Satisfactory delivery dates are hard 
to get and many buyers have had to be con- 
tent to place orders for November delivery. 

Men’s ribbed and fleeced goods are par- 
ticularly scarce. The scarcity of men’s 
ribbed goods is due in some measure to the 
fact that the J. H. Murphy Co. will probably 
be unable to fill their orders. 

The price of ladies’ carded yarn ribbed 
goods have advanced 5 cents per dozen and 
there is as yet no indication of any recession 
of position taken by manufacturers of these 


goods. The price of combed yarn goods 

has not been advanced any, but is well 

conditioned in regard to orders. 
Manufacturers throughout New York 


State are complaining again, regarding the 
labor difficulty and state it is a very difficult 
matter to get help enough to keep the full 
complement of machines running, when there 
are sO many opportunities for the girls to 
take positions in summer hotels at seaside 
resorts, etc. 

Wool underwear of all kinds is well sold 
up, particularly scarlets and high colors and 
owing to the scarcity of stock, manufactur- 
ers of these goods are now asking ad- 
vances of 2 1/2 to § per cent. over the early 


prices. 
HOSIERY 


The hosiery market presents a mid-sum- 
mer holiday appearance. A few buyers are 
still in the market, but their actual purchases 
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at just this time are of small volume. They 
are here to look up deliveries on fall goods 
and to detail their purchases of spring goods 
made earlier. A considerable amount of fall 
business could be taken if the manufacturers 
could give buyers any assurance of early de- 
livery, but in nearly all instances, this can- 
not be done. 

One of the lines of hosiery that might be 
called slow at the present time is children’s 
low grade ribbed goods. This is not due so 
much to an over production as to the fact 
that the public are buying better goods than 
formerly. It is a fact that mills making 
ribbed goods at $1.00 and upwards have 
plenty of orders, while those making them at 
60c. and 65c. are open for business. 

So great has been the business placed on 
fine gauged and full fashioned ladies’ hose 
that these lines are practically out of the 
market. 

Buyers have found it impossible to get all 
the lace goods they require from Germany 
this year and consequently, have about 
cleaned up the domestic market on lace 
lines. 

It is noticed that this season, buyers are 
leaving details for considerable portion of 
their orders open for later instructions; the 
reason given for this is that they wish to 
watch the trend of dress goods colors and 
fix up their orders accordingly. So far indi- 
cations are that colored fabrics in plain and 
fancy effects will be much used, which will 
give a wide scope to a range of fancy 
hosiery. 

There will probably be a good demand for 
light shades in fine gauges and for self em- 
broidered goods, rather than contrasting 
Laces are not looked upon quite as 
favorably as last year and advices from 
Chemnitz would indicate that probably in 
the month of January next, it will not be a 
difficult matter to get lace goods in that 
market. 

Small self colored figures in embroidered 
half hose promise to be good, as well as very 
fine stripes and small checks. Navy and 
cadet blue will be in fair demand and tan for 
women as well as men will probably be ir 
better demand than for some time. 


colors. 
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DEPRECIATION OF MACHINERY IN A 
KNITTING MILL. 





BY CYRUS TIMMERMAN 
The depreciation of machinery in a knit- 
ting mill and the percentage that should be 
allowed annually depend a good deal on the 
class of machinery, on the employes whose 
work it is to keep the different machines in 
repair and working order, and also on the 
ideas and views of the proprietors of the 
mills. Certain classes of machines depreciate 
in value more rapidly than others owing to 
the radical improvements being made on 
them from time to time, which render the 
older machines absolutely worthless. Again 
the value of other machines in which only 
slight improvements are made can be main- 
tained unimpaired by adding these improve- 
ments. 

In the last twenty-five years hosiery ma- 
chines have depreciated in value more rap- 
idly than other classes of knitting machinery 
owing to the rapid and radical improvements. 
Twenty years ago we had what was called 
the hand stocking machine that was consid- 
ered remarkable in its line. It was operated 
entirely by hand power. The first improve- 
ment on these was to add machine power for 
knitting the leg part of the stocking. This 
improvement ‘caused the first machines to be 
practically worthless as they could not be 
adapted to power. A new machine had to be 
built and whereas it required an operator to 
cach hand machine one girl could attend to 
two or three power machines. Improve- 
ments have heen made very rapidly from the 
old hand machine to the 1/2, 3/4, 7/8, 15/16, 
and finally to the full automatic machine of 
today. These are operated entirely by ma- 
chine power and require only a slight super- 
vision and to be kept supplied with yarn. 

Fach stage in the development has been 
marked by sudden depreciation in the value 
of the older machines. Even now that these 
machines have reached the full automatic 
stage, improvements are still going on so as 
to make them more durable, or less liable to 
get out of order, or to save wear and tear on 
the needles. On this class of machines a 
manufacturer should deduct at least ten per 
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cent. annually so as to wipe out the cost in 
ten years. 

Spring needle knitting machines depreci- 
ate very little. While there have been quite 
a number of improvements on this class of 
machines in the last twenty years, still they 
liave been in the nature of improved parts, 
and the construction is such that an old part 
could be removed and the new improved part 
put in its place. A manufacturer who has 
kept abreast of the times and purchased 
these improved parts from time to time, and 
replaced with new parts those which wear, 
has today practically up-to-date machines, 
which are just as good for manufacturing 
purposes as a bran new machine made at the 
present time. 

I have known spring needle machines, 
twenty years old, which had been kept in 
thorough repair and condition, to be sold 
for 75 per cent. of the original cost. 

Manufacturers who have this class of 
machines and.who see that they are kept in 
good condition, wil! not need to allow more 
than 3 per cent. annually for depreciation. 
All new or improved parts that have replaced 
others are charged to “repairs” account, 
which is quite proper, as the new improved 
parts do not add to the cost value of the 
machine, only so far as they prevent the 
value. depreciating. 

Certain makes of sewing machines are 
another class of machine that do not depreci- 
ate very rapidly provided new parts are con- 
stantly procured to replace the worn out 
parts. 

There are some manufacturers, however, 
who boast of their repair account being 
small, because when a part breaks or is worn 
considerably, instead of buying a new part, 
the fixer is told to patch it up so it will run, 
which he does, with the result that in a few 
years the machine is of no value except to 
be thrown out for old iron. It is false 
economy to patch up a broken part of a ma- 
chine. Fixers often remark, “Well, I 
patched up that all right and it is stronger 
than before.” Yes, no doubt that is true, 
but IT have found from experience in the run- 
ning of machines this way, that the fixed up 
part, which is now stronger, will cause the 
breaking of another part, which would not 
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have broken had a new part been put in in- 
stead of patching up the broken one. 

This principle applies to nearly all kinds 
of machinery, and it may be stated generally 
that it does not pay to patch the machine, 
but that it is cheaper and better in the end 
to replace all broken and worn out parts 
with new ones and in this way keep up the 
condition and value of the machine. Take 
sewing machines as a whole, I think five per 
cent. annually is sufficient to cover deprecia- 
tion. 

Cop winders depreciate very little as there 
have not been any radical improvements in 
them. The chain parts and the shaft boxes 
are the parts that wear out first and these 
are eastly replaced with new. Then the spin- 
dle sockets and bearings are other parts that 
wear, causing the spindles to run untrue. 
Still good bobbins can be wound, even when 
these are considerably worn with long use, 
so that five per cent. annually would be 
ample to allow for the deprectation of this 
class. 

Washing machinery depreciates rapidly 
from the rotting of the wood as well as from 
greatly improved labor saving machines that 
are being brought out from time to time, so 
that for this class not less than ten per cent. 
should be allowed annually. 

Generally speaking, therefore, the depreci- 
ation of machinery depends upon whether 
the machines have been rapidly improved or 
not and also whether they have been con- 
in good repair and in good 


working condition. 
_ 


THE TEXTILE TRADE OF EUROPE. 


tinually kept 


New York, July 25, 
Editor Textile World Record: 

My recent trip abroad gave me an oppor- 
tunity to look into the conditions of the 
knitting trade in Europe and make a com- 
parison between foreign and American meth- 
It is incontrovertible that this special 
branch of the textile industry has still its 
headquarters in Europe, 
of development 
training of generations working on the same 
lines cannot at present be overcome by the 
and enterprise characteristic of 


1906. 


ods 


that the centuries 


energy 
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Americans. It is true that there is no rapid 
change to be seen in the European manu- 
facturing centres, though progress is going 
on slowly but surely, avoiding radical 
changes and permitting everybody to follow 
or step out of the battlefield without serious 
loss. If the individual and independent 
home worker in the knit goods line has not 
yet entirely disappeared and is still able to 
make a living (mostly with long working 
hours and the assistance of the other mem- 
bers of his family) the factory system is 
making good headway without the objec- 
tionable accompaniment called the sweat- 
shop. 
Generally speaking I found nearly all 
manufacturing centres in the knitting line 
fairly busy. The market conditions in raw 
material, especially wool, in many cases re- 
duce the annual profit to a very low point, 
but very few machines are idle if they are 
up to date and in working condition. 
many especially is enjoying good business 
and good returns. The domestic markets 
there are absorbing more goods than at any 
previous period. All industrial enterprises 
are kept working and no idle hands are to 
be found. Wages as a rule have been ad- 
vanced considerably in all industries and the 
working classes can afford to dress better 
and spend more money. 
The export trade { 
than in previous yeaf§and the statistical re- 
turns when publishe@ will prove that the 
knit goods industry had its full share in the 
increase. It was at first supposed that the 
new tariff would bring slack time as large 
quantities of goods were imported beforé 
the new rates were applicable, but events 


Ger- 


1905-1906 is large 


seem to disprove this supposition. 


The various manufacturing centres in 


Germany are still holding out for the spe 
cialties that have been developed in those 


districts. Chemnitz is and always will be 
prominent in the hosiery and glove line, 
Apolda in fancy articles and Stuttgart in 
underwear. 


HOSIERY 


Looking closely into the different 
branches of the knit goods business it will 
be found that hosiery had a very good sea- 
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son, especially in all full fashioned lines, from 
the plain and cheap goods to the most ex- 
pensive and richest lace hose and hand em- 
broidered articles. Every available dozen 
had to be shipped, all machines were work- 
ing full force and a large percentage of ex- 
port orders remained unfilled, partly on ac- 
count of low prices and partly because the 
goods could not be turned out. 
GLOVES. 

The craze for long gloves continues un- 
abated. Such conditions never existed be- 
fore. Every available machine is pressed 
into service. Extra help is employed. 
Every possible imitation is made and even 
then it is not possible to satisfy buyers. 
Ordered or not ordered, goods cannot be 
delivered. I found American buyers on the 
spot snatching every dozen as it comes 
from the last hand in the mill and paying 
advances from 40 to 100 per cent. Machine 
manufacturers are helpless. Do what they 
can they cannot build enough machines and 
twelve to eighteen months are frequently 
asked for the delivery of goods. 

Attractive novelties have been made in 
ladies’ gloves and long mitts, especially in 
the lace line. The heavier weight fancy 
gloves had a regular sale, but on account of 
the pressing need of help in other lines 
bringing more money the Ringwood goods 
are rather neglected ~yd deliveries will be 
irregular. 1 9 
UNDERWEAR. 


Even with all the machines at work there 
is a considerable shortage in the finer grades 
in fancy, full fashioned and cut underwear. 
The jersey goods especially found more ap- 
preciation in the sporting line and are in 
great demand. 

SWEATERS AND BLOUSES. 

These goods have suffered a certain set- 
back, especially in the cheap and heavy 
grades. The better quality with good finish 
stands first along with the cardigan jacket. 
Sporting goods in fancy knit show especially 
interesting creations for automobilists and 
outdoor sports. Infants’ goods in cotton, 
mercerized and silk enjoy a better sale not- 
withstanding the increased production of the 
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new automatic machinery. Shawls, fasci- 
nators, hoods and fichus show a good trade, 
a large increase in all lines and a profitable 
business. It may be said here that the other 
European countries also take part in the 
good trade conditions and most of the mills 
report being very busy. 
FRANCE. 

There has been an especially good season 
at Troyes where all the finer hosiery and 
large quantities of light weight underwear 
are made for export. The export trade was 
more satisfactory than the domestic market 
owing to unsettled labor conditions at home. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland is enjoying the best export 
season on record in fine silk underwear, 
especially ladies’ goods. America is one of 
the best markets even in circular ribbed 
goods, strange as this may seem. The finish 
and regular yarn place these products far 
above the average American articles. 

ITALY. 

Italy seems to have captured a great part 
of the Oriental markets all along the Medi- 
terranean coast. Underwear and hosiery are 
the leaders and some fancy silk shawls fill 
the American markets. 

SPAIN. 

Spain has increased the production of 
cotton goods and finds a ready market for 
the cheaper class of goods in hosiery and 
underwear in the Latin republics. 

AUSTRIA. 

Austria seems to be getting but a small 
share of the present prosperity in textile 
manufacturing, with the exception of a few 
specialties made in Vienna and sent to the 
States 

ENGLAND. 

England is fairly busy on her special lines, 
but far. from enjoying such a profitable trade 
as her German competitors. 

AMERICA BEATEN BY EUROPE. 

Why cannot American manufacturers 
compete successfully with the German 
manufacturers of fancy knit goods? This 
question has been repeated very often, espe- 
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‘ially by dealers in the 
heavier woolen knit goods made on flat ma- 
Analyzing the conditions, we come 
to a few conclusions that give some light on 


this question. 


manufacturers and 


hines. 


The fancy knit goods industry was orig- 
German and 
maintained 
there for centuries. Genera- 
tions have grown up in the business. The 
son learned his trade from his father, and 
f the manufacturing system is not always 
date the knowledge of the article is 
there, the taste is formed, the workman is 
familiar with his machine, the girl is trained 
in the finishing department, and last but not 
been educated to 
The old German 


inally developed in various 


districts and has been 


decades 


English 
and 


up to 


least, the spinner has 
make the yarn as required. 
with the small independent shops 


system 


where a boss knitter had a few machines 


operated by some assistant, developed ar- 
tistic taste and competition in novelties. If 
wanted to be busy and get good 
pay all the year round he had to put up some 
sood samples that were submitted to the 


New patterns, new shapes 


the boss 


large traders. 
and new styles were designed and from these 

Although the 
manufacturing system has been changed in 
the last few years and regular factories 
with machinery and_ technical 
management are making the goods, the in- 
cenious knitter is not yet dead; he is still at 
work seeking for something new of his own 
accord or at the suggestion of the proprietor 
of the mill. 

To produce a good line of fancy goods a 
wide market is essential with customers in 
different zones with different seasons. A 
freetrader will have a great advantage with 
little or no duty on raw material and cheap 
as well as trained help. The German manu- 
facturer of fancy knit goods has most of 
these points in his favor. He has the ma- 
chines and the skilled operatives who know 
how to run them. He has his spinner and 
dyer at hand to prepare even small lots if 
necessary. He has cheap material and good 
yarn in any size and shade. His help is 
cheap, understands the finishing of the 
goods and will save him most of the seconds. 
~ Compare these conditions with those o/ 


the best things were selected. 


up-to-date 
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the American manuiacturer. He has to get 
his machines from Germany or England, 
paying 45 per cent. duty. The help have to 
be imported also if he is to get results from 
his machines. He has to use the yarn the 
spinner prefers to supply, or buy large as- 
sortments abroad. The price of his raw ma- 
terial is raised about 37 1/2 cents per pound 
and 40 per cent. ad valorem. He has to con- 
tend with larger wages, a smaller output, a 
large percentage of seconds and 
running expenses. He has only a limited 
market as he cannot sell outside. By figur- 
ing this all up and comparing the cost of the 
American goods with that of the imported 
article the reason why the American knitter 
cannot compete with his foreign rival is 
manifest. 


increased 


To be sure the manufacturing systems 
differ in the two continents, but lately most 
of the work in the European knitting line 
has been done in regular factories, plants 
employing from 40 to 2,000 hands. Home 
work in Germany is rapidly decreasing and 
at the same time the efforts of the individual 
workers are concentrated and made more 
efficient. The earning capacity of the aver 
age workman in Europe has been raised in 
the last three years about thirty per cent. 
and girls are also better paid. Child labor 
was restricted long ago, and even small 
shops are under fagtary laws and restric- 
tions. Hand ope” ‘ons are eliminated 
wherever automatic machinery will do the 
same work. The progress in this line is 
considerable and all factories are kept bus) 
on new and expensive machinery of this 
kind. Max NYDEGGER. 

-_- OO 


RACK STITCH RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


An improved knitting machine for rack 
stitch rib work has recently been perfected 
and patented by Stafford & Holt, Little 
Falls, New York. The improvement is in 
the method of shifting the needles in such a 
way that the fabric may be changed at will. 
This is done automatically by a suitable 
pattern mechanism. The construction has 
the advantage of leaving the needles 
largely exposed without being held through- 
out in grooves, so as to be easily cleaned, 





and it also gives the minimum of friction on 
the needles. While certain parts of the 
needle-dial are changed the other members 
are left free to be operated as desired. 
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division of the dial-plate into annular parts 
having no advantage, but being necessary to 
allow the insertion of the racking-guides. 
These guides, however, provide for racking 
the needles in one direction only. In this im- 
proved machine the parts of the dial-plate for 
racking the needles are brought into service, 
using a construction which permits the nee- 
dles to be racked in either direction. The 
needles can be racked a greater or less dis- 
tance, as may be desired. 

Any of the needle-racking sections may be 
moved as the feeds give the yarn to the 
needles to be racked. A machine is shown in 
the illustrations in which each section of the 
dial-needles. may be racked when no work 
is done by those needles (the yarn-feeds and 
the operating-cams being over a different 
section), in readiness for the coming of the 
feeds and cams in the revolution of the cam- 
plate and its supported parts. By this con 
struction a garment may have the rack-stitch 
throughout or only in certain parts. 

Fig. 1 is a plan of the improved machine; 
Fig. 2, a side view showing the cvlinder 
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The inventors state that some machines 
have the dial-plate with racking-guides, the 
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shaft, cylinder bed and dial plates, cam ring 
and other parts. 
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KNITTED CLOTH FOR GLOVES. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Enclosed is a sample of a very good grade of 
glove fabric in the gray, and I am informed that 
this cloth, although it has a warp, is made on a 
knitting machine. I believe this machinery is im- 


FIG, 


yrted and inasmuch 


l is there is at present a great 
id for the goods, any further information you 
give us regarding the process of manufacture 
will be greatly appreciated Middleville (721). 
rhe enclosed sample is a warp knitted fab- 
ric and is made on the machine shown in 
the accompanying illustration, Fig. 1, for 
which the Grosser Knitting Machine Co., 
260 West Broadway, New York, are the 
American agents. This machine is fitted 
with a jacquard head for the production of 
fancy effects, like that shown in Fig. 2. The 
machine is of the straight needle bar style 
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cal 
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and has spring bearded needles. It knits 
a glove on the same principle as that em- 
ployed _for the ordinary warp knitting ma- 
chine. The silk threads are drawn from 
spools, passing through guides to the nee- 


dles. A leaded wire falls between each 


CRP 


ae hae 


guide needle. Whenever the jacquard card 
acts upon the guide needle the correspond- 
ing thread is looped around the next spring 
bearded needle to the right or left and th 
bar needle in front remains out of action 
producing an opening in the fabric. Th: 
jacquard motion will group these openings 
to produce any desired effect. 

The machine is built with a 65-inch needl: 
bar. A gauge of 26 to 28 needles per inc! 
is said to give the best results in the manu 


facture of glove fabrics. The daily (te: 
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hour) production of this machine is ten to 
thirteen yards of 60-inch goods, one opera- 
tor attending to four machines. The fabric 
produced can be cut in any desired form 


without danger of raveling. The cloth is 


FIG. 


suitable for fancy as well as plain gloves and 
mittens, for which there is at present a great 


] 


demand. It can also be used in the produc- 


tion of scarfs, shawls, sashes, bonnets, fringes 


and figured plush. 


em 


Pressing Cotton Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
What is the best method to press cotton hosiery 
iade of a high grade of yarn in order to obtain 

most desirable results, and not to give the 
ods the cheap looking glossy finish? 
Mackenzie 


(7O1). 
We for 


goods for many years and the proc 


have maintained a high repugation our 


of finishing 
batches 


in the 


follows: <As the stockings ci in 


ried 


m the extractor they are par ially 


rotary dryer and then packed in and left 


. sl 1 ; 
for twenty-four hours. They are next’poarded and 
leit off the \fter 
inspection they 


boards until thoroughly. ‘dry 
ire placed in the press boards and 
ubjected to a pressure of ninety tons for,one hour 
with forty pounds of steam. The cold 
then turned on for one hour, after which. the goods 
re taken out. It is 
Among the reasons for adopting 
A stock- 

dried partially and kept damp for awhile will 
feel softer than one that is bearded wet. A stock- 
dry the 
Mackenzie 
ods 
but 


Milton 


water 1s 


better to let them lie awhile 
before folding. 
this particular process are the following: 
Ing 
ing that is not perfectly when going into 
will acquire the 


The heat and pressure to which our g 


press gloss to which 


objects. 


them a glossy 


it is removed by the cold 


are subjected give appearance 


water 
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iery, therefore it is necessary to consider the whole 
process of finishing as well as that of dyeing. Every 
step must be taken with care as on it depends the 
success or failure of the finished product. No 


superfluous matter should remain in the goods 


2. 


after they are washed; they must have the desir- 


able feel so necessary to well finished goods be- 
fore leaving the 


be rid rf 


1G 


slacks must 
the brown shade that so often causes trouble and 


dyehouse. 


that could be eliminated if the dyer only knew 


where to look for it and how to apply the remedy 
From the dyehouse the goods go to the boarding 


rcom where they are spread out for a short time 


on a frame with a galvanized wire covering and 


fan attachment, and dried preparatory to boarding. 
If not to be boarded immediately they should be 


placed in a cool room and not allowed to remain 


in the hot boarding room exposed to the light and 


heat. After boarding they are placed in a dryer of 


the cyclone type or hot press. I prefer the forme 


as there is less liability to damage from rust, or to 


starting oxidation, either of which would mak: 


trouble fi I 


The boarding should be don: 


Fashioned hosiery should |} 


r the ly er. 


ye Piven to a 


with care 
man experienced in that line of work. The cours: 


must run straight across the stocking and not in a 


semi-circle, 
The next processes are inspecting, mending and 


pressing. I have obtained good results 


x 
press to heat the 


too 


an ordinary steam 


which must not be hard. If 


from hard pressed paper the goods 


gioss. 


suffer from an objectionable 


placed between the boards, one half to on 
a time, and passed between roller 


inches in circumference, covered with rubber, 


1s not to more than any oth 


These rol make abot ight revolutions 


part. 


per minute. stand for 


rt time 
made to 


t 11 


Henry Nevi 


method and 
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Knit Goods Stained in the Press. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Enclosed are two pieces of knit goods bleached 
white. One piece was put through a hydraulic 
press between press papers, and on taking it out 
the goods had turned yellow. The other piece was 
not put in the hydraulic press and it has retained 
its whiteness. We have tried it with soap and 
without soap, and also with the soap washed out 
after bleaching, but all gave the yellow effect after 
being put through the press. For some reason or 
other the heat on the bleached goods turns them 
yellow and I would like to know the why and 
wherefore. Wolcott (706). 


in the shade of knit goods during 
pressing is a trouble that has bothered finishers 
ever since hydraulic presses have been used. In 
trying to locate the cause the first question to be 
considered is whether the goods that turned yel- 
low had been scoured as thoroughly as those that 
remained unchanged. 


A change 


One of the principal causes 
of bleached goods turning yellow is insufficient 
boiling before bleaching. No half way measures 
will do. This should be impressed on the bleacher 
every day and every hour in the day. It should 
be whispered and shouted to him every time the 
finisher sees him. 

\ good olive oil soap should be used and the 
goods should be washed thoroughly. After plac- 
ing in the press. the heat and pressure are turned 
on and after a short time the goods are removed. 
If they are yellow, dampen a sample with hot 
water. If it smells of soap it is evident that it is 
I Then I would 
recommend that a set of the goods be finished 
without the soap and pressed as before. Then if 
the yellow effect is still there it is evident that 
something besides the soap is at fault. 

The yellow shade may be caused by the heat of 
the press. The finisher can readily test this by 
pressing the goods at different temperatures and 
pressures and leaving them in the press for differ- 
ent periods of time. 


the soap that has made it yellow. 


Too much heat will scorch the 
them yellow. Again the 
papers may be responsible for the yellow stain 

Sometimes the 


goods and turn press 
papers 
om colored goods, 


absorb coloring matter 
The finisher 


in easily determine by a few simple tests whether 


I 


such as tans 


the press papers are at fault. Place between th 
press boards and the goods two or three thick 
esses of clean white paper and note whether the 
oth still comes out yellow. If so, then the press 
vards are evidently not to blame. If the stain is 


caused by soap the remedy is found in more thor 


} 


ugh rinsing. If caused by heat a cooler press 


should be used. If the 


press boards are at fault 
yw them away and a new lot. W 
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should remember, however, that Johnny-on-the- 
spot can see more than the Johnny-not-on-the-spot 
In other words, the causes of this and the many 
other difficulties that arise in a mill can be deter- 
mined best by the man who is in charge of the 
work and knows all the conditions under which it 


is done. Harper 
1 believe the discoloration is caused by the heat 
of the press decomposing the bleaching lime left 
in the goods. I have had the same trouble de- 
velop in goods on forms. To remedy it we re- 
duced the temperature of the press so that the heat 
would not affect the chemicals in the goods. It 
was then necessary to leave the goods for a longer 
time in the press in order to get the desired finish 
Before doing this we had for a long time blamed 
the bleacher and had changed bleachers two or 
three times, but without overcoming the difficulty 
We then came to the conclusion it was the press 
and after pressing at a lower temperature we had 
no further trouble with the discoloration. 
Alfred Gould. 


——— 


The National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers. 


a 


This organization has recently issued a circular 
giving a list of its officers and members as fol- 
lows: 


OFFICERS. 


President, F. L. Chipman, Easton, Pa. 

First Vice-President, P. C. Withers, Mt 
non, IIl. 

Second Vice-President, 

Pa. 

ecretary-Treasurer, C. B. Carter, Philadelphia 

Executive Committee: 

J. H. McPhail, Nashville, Tenn. 

M. S. Gabriel, Allentown, Pa. 

Garnett Andrews, Chattanooga, Tenn 

Fred W. Simons, Philadelphia, Pa 


MEMBERS. 
ALABAMA, 


Ver- 


Isaac Mossop, Wicon 


Jefferson Hosiery Mills, North Birmingham 

Rosenau Hosiery Mills, Tuscaloosa 

Talladega Hosiery Mills, Talladega 

CONNECTICUT. 

Winsted Hosiery Co., Winsted 
GEORGIA. 

Climax Hosiery Mills, Athens 

Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville 

Rome Hosiery Mills, Rome. 

Union Manufacturing Co., Union Point 
ILLINOIS. 


Royal Knitting Co., Mount Vernon 
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INDIANA. 


Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne 


Alden Mills, 


Blue Ridge Knitting Co., Hagerstown 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orlea 


ns 


MARYLAND. 


Union Manufacturing Co., Frederick 
Windsor Knitting Mills, 


Lowell Hosiery Co., 


Hlagerstown 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lowell 


Shaw Stocking Co., Lowell. 


MICHIGAN. 


World’s Star Knitting Co., Bay City 


Sulioway Mi 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


lis, Franklin 


NEW JEI 


Falls 


RSEY. 


David Cottrell, Hammonton 


NORTH CAI 


ROLINA,. 


Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham 
Tryon Hosiery Co., Tryon. 
Wiscassett Mills Co., Al 


Fay Stocking Co., 


Barger, Baines & Munn, Philadelphia 


bemarle. 
OHIO. 
Elyria. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


John Blood & Co., Philadelphia. 


r. W. Buck Hosiery Co., Philadelphia 


KNITTING DEPARTMENT 





Chambersburg Hosiery Co., Chambersburg 
Chas. Chipman’s Sons, Easton. 


Doylestown Hosiery Mills, 


J. W. Durbin & Son, Williamstown 
W. Godey Ellis Co., Philadelphia. 
Fischer & Jones, Lykens. 


Henry Gabriel’s Sons, 


W. A. Hetrick & Bro., 
Hawk Knitting Co., Reading. 
Hygienic Fleeced Underwear Co., Philadelphia 
Lee Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 


Lykens Knitting & Mfg. Co., Lykens 


Allentown 


Philadelphia. 


Maderia & Wanner, Fleetwood. 


Melbourne Knitting Mills, Philadelphia 


Manheim Hosiery Mills, 
Miller & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Isaac Mossop & Co., W 


New Cumberland Knitting Co., New 


and. 


Newville Knitting Co., 
H. A. Romberger, Philadelphia 


Searles Knitting Co., 
Simons & Struve Hosiery Co., 


Slatington Knitting Co., 
Steelton Hosiery Mills 


Wm. B. Threapleton’s Sons, Philadelph 
Unrivaled Hosiery Mills, Williamstown 


Manheim 


liconisco 


Newville. 


Pottstown. 


Slatington. 
Steelton 


West Branch Knitting Co., Milton 


Wyomissing Hosiery Co., 


Doylestown 


Cumber 


Frankfor« 


Mohn’s Store 


rENNESSEE. 
















Davis Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga 
Holston Mfg. ce. Lenoir City 
Knoxville Knitting Mills Co., Knoxvill 
Nashville Hosiery. Mills Co., Nashville. 
Sweetwater Hosiery Mills, Sweetwater 
Wood Knitting Co., Morristown. 


VIRGINIA, 


Danville Knitting Mills, Danville 
Lynchburg Hosiery Mills, 
Parker Hosiery Mill 


mouth. 


Lynchburg 


& Dy e Works, 


Ports- 


WISCONSIN. 


Madison Knitting Co., Madison 


ns 


Knitting Machinery for Quick Delivery. 


An unusual opportunity is offered to knit goods 
imanufacturers to» procure a wide range < 
chinery for quick delivery and at all 
prices. 

The entire plant of the American Knit Goods 
Mfg. Co., of Brooklyn, is offered for sale, in lots 
to suit purchasers, by Jas. Taylor, 835 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed and of whom catalogues may be had 
on application 

This was a very extensive plant and thoroughly 
equipped for the manufacture of ladies’ and men’s 
ribbed underwear, sweaters, blouses, athletic 
goods, bathing suits, and full-fashioned and fancy 
knit goods 


yf ma- 
available 


——_——_—__e—_- -— 


The Steber Machine Company’s New Loca- 
tion. 





The Steber Machire Co. of Utica, N. Y., which 
was recently incorporated for the manufacture of 
the knitting machinery invented by Bernard T 
Steber, is making very substantial progress, and 
they are now very comfortably and conveniently 
located in their new shops, corner of First and 
Blandina Sts., Utica, N. Y. They occupy the two 
fi 35 by 90, with quite a good-sized L 
ing and are 


oors 


adjoin- 
so situated that they can add add 
tional space when needed. The rooms are well 
lighted, ventilated and heated, and we congratt 
late the company on their fine location. 

The shops are equipped with the latest and most 
improved tools 


which is a guarantee of the good 
workmanship they claim for their product. On the 
ground floor they have a very comfortable general 


office in addition to the private rooms of the | 





pies 
ident, general manager and sales agent \ visit 
of our representative found them very busy in- 


stalling their new machinery and he 


learned that 
they have a number of 


substantial orders already 


on their books. The officers of the new company 


ire as follows: Bernard T. Steber, president and 
general manager; Jacob Agne, treasurer; Wm. 
\insworth, sales agent. 

The company will be very glad to send full par 
ticulars regarding their different machines, o 
sample of their product : 
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Recent Knitting Patents. 


KNITTING MACHINE. 
St. Hyacinthe, Canada. 
KNITTING MACHINE. ‘24,043. John P. 
Sheppard, George R. Sheppard and Arthur H. 
Mankin, Salem, N. J. 
This invention has for its 


ture of lace 


824,403. 


manufac- 
lacework may 
»p down to the ankle both 


object the 
stockings in which the 
be continued ircm the t 


4 YUL, 


C 


poss 
jJ 


been accom- 


com] licated 


‘ial machin I 
manuiacture of 


thi ¢ 


his invention secures the 


ladie s’ or large 


a well-known type of 
adapted knit all 
very small sizes and 
ont only. By the addi- 
f machine 
‘compli 


ditions to 


tot 


this class 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 

*New Hampshire, Keene. The Keene Construc- 
tion Company has been reported incorporated 
with capital stock of $14,500 for purpose of build- 
ing a new mill for the Monadnock Hosiery Com- 
pany, recently organized to erect a new plant 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. The Interwoven 
Knitting Company, with a capital of $125,000, 
which was incorporated recently, is now in opera- 


Moritz Boas, 


same 
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tion, running 60 knitters on men’s and women’s 
hosiery. John W. Meddler is the secretary and 
manager. They sell direct. 


New Jersey, Riverton. The Argood Hosiery 
Co., which was incorporated under the Delaware 
laws with a capital of $25,000, commenced its op- 
erations at 1034 Washington Ave., Philadelphia, is 
row located at East Riverton, where they are 
manufacturing women’s and children’s fine plain 
and fancy hosiery on 21 knitters, the plant being 
run by gas. The officers of the company are: C. 
Sylvester, president and treasurer and J. H. Le- 
Coney, formerly located at Taubel’s Mill, River- 
side, N. J., vice president and manager. They have 
large numbers of orders on hand and are working 
full time. The production is sold direct. 


*New York, Broadalbin. The first story of the 
new Broadalbin Knitting Mill is completed and 
the workmen are now engaged in putting up the 
dyehouse and other buildings in the rear, which are 
being constructed of concrete. The work on the 
main buildings have been stopped owing to the 
delay in the arrival of the heavy pine timber. 


New York, Saratoga. The Saratoga Textile 
Company has been organized with capital stock of 
$1,000,000 and will operate plant at this place. A\l- 
though Mr. J. H. Clark will be manager of both 
plants they will be operated independently. The 
Clark Textile Company will retain their mills at 
Sidney and this place. 


The Federal Knitting Mills 


*Ohio, Cleveland. 
1, is making fancy knit 


Co. at 600-610 Huron Road, 

goods, shawls, hoods, toques, shirts, fascinators, in 

fants. sacques, novelties. Harry B. Richman is 

president of the company; Louis H. Hays, vice 

president, and Herbert G. Goldberger secretary, 
Pennsylvania, Bristol. The Radcliffe Hosiery 

Mill has been started at this place recently. 


Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. A new building is to 
be erected for the Wellknit Hosiery Co., a new 
concern which will employ about go people. Th 
new building will be 33 by 55 feet, two stories 
brick. 


*Tennessee, Johnson City. The new plant of the 
Watauga Hosiery Mills will be put in operation 
August Ist, making misses’ fine ribbed hosiery 
using 20s to 40s yarns. The capital stock is placed 
at $10,000. L. Whitney Wood is president of th: 
company; L. P. Wood, treasurer and superintend 
ent. They will start with equipment of 20 knitting 
machines, using electricity. Have not yet mad: 
arrangements regarding selling of product, but 
expect to sell direct. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*California, Berkeley. The J. J. Pfister Knitting 
Co. has started work on rebuilding their plant 
formerly located at Geary St., San Francisc 
They expect to have same completed about Oct 
ist, with equipment of 52 knitting and 30 sewir. 
machines for making underwear, bathing suits 
jerseys, sweaters, etc. 

Connecticut, New Haven. The Columbia Ho 
siery Company have leased a large four-story build 
ing and will remove to same as soon as alteration 
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lave been completed. They propose adding manu- 
facture of underwear to their hosiery line. 
*Delaware, Wilmington 
feet, 3 stories, 
siery Mfg. Co. 


A new mill, 114 by 60 
is to be built by the Delaware Ho- 


*Georgia, Columbus. The Perkins Hosiery Mills 
will install the new machinery in the plant as soon 
as it is received. The capital stock has recently 
been increased for providing for the new addition. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. Contract has been 
awarded Chas. P. Conant for building the Shaw 
Stocking Company’s new mill. This building will 
be 245 by 118 feet. 


x? 


Michigan, Vassar. The Vassar Knitting Mills 
have purchased additional machinery for making 
hosiery and underwear 


*Michigan, Ypsilanti. The Ypsilanti Underwear 
Company is removing the machinery from the 
branch mill at Ann Arbor to this place. 


The Columbus Under- 
wear Company proposes making extensive im- 
provements to the plant. They contemplate build- 
ing a cotton yarn mill and equip same with 5,000 


spindles will also install plant for dyeing in the 
1] 
Vili 


*New York, 


Mississippi, Columbus 


Amsterdam. Work will start in the 
niddle of July on erection of new mill for the 
Blood Knitting Company. This building will be 
178 by 42 feet, four stories and basement 

Elmira 


New York, Elmira. The Campbell Knitting 
Mills Company is to install machinery for manu- 
cturing part of the yarn used. Contract has been 
placed with the Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Co. for the equipment 
Elmira. TI Campbell Knitting 
ise the building formerly occupied by 
Manufacturing Co. for the finishing of 
their knit goods and spinning of cotton yarn used 
in the knitting plant. They will cperate 1,836 ring 
spindles, making 9 to 16 yarn. Will also add 50 
sewing machines. Howard & Bullough Am. Ma 
chine Co. supply the spinning mill equipment. 


New York, Hagaman. An addition, 80 by : 
feet, three stories, is to be built to the Star Mill, 
L. E. Harrower, proprietor 

New York. Troy. The Wright’s Health Under- 
wear Co. has recently added 20 new knitting ma- 
chines in the plant for making fine gauge fleeces. 


New York, Troy. The Troy Knitting Company 
has started work on a large addition to the mill 


*North Carolina, High Point. The plant of the 
Centaur Knitting Company has been purchased 

P. K. Green, of the Carolina Mills Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. The plant will be removed to the 
latter place. 


North Carolina, Lexington. The Yadkin Knit- 
ting Mills are to add 30 additional knitting ma- 
hines to the plant 


*Ontario, Dunnville The 
Company will add one new set of cards in their 
plant. This mill is operated on woolen yarns, 
sweaters and ladies’ golfas. A dye house is also 
ttached to the plant 


Monarch Knitting 
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Pennsylvania, Ashley. Additional machines are 
being installed in the Ashley Knitting Mill, Am 
brose West, proprietor. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


The continually in- 
‘reasing business of the 


Thomas D. Weston Co 
seek for larger quarters 
[he plant which was formerly located at 15th St. 
and Washington Ave., has been removed to 3735 
Filbert St., where they are occupying the second 
floor of the two-story and basement building with 
an option of taking over the entire mill within a 
ir. They are manufacturing high grade worsted 
and have almost doubled the capacity 

and expect to make a still further in- 

a month. T. D. Weston is the man- 


has compelled them to 


Pennsylvania, Phiiadelphia 
Derby Knitting Mills, 


Wallace Wilson’s 
=, formerly the Boyne Knit 
ting Co., located at 11th St. and Washington Ave.. 
have been removed to 1214 Crease St., 
the third floor of the Thornton Mill. 


occupying 
Pennsylvania, 

vised 

are 1 

addition 

Ernest 

plant. 


by the 


machines 


superintendet 


Pennsylva 
i¢ry Company ! 
North Howard 
plant are better. 


Pennsylvania, 


siery Co., manufacturers of fine 
half hose of combed Egyptian 


3 ribbers and 3 


gauge seamless 
yarn with 20 knit- 
oopers, report that their mill 
1907. The company have so 


contemplating 


ters, ] 
f 
I 


is sold up to April « 


many orders on hand that they are 
doubling the plant in order to get them out. The 
manager is Fred Merbitz, a member of the con 


sold through 
at 38 North oth St 


mn Orchard St., below Unity 


pany, the production being direct 
Wilfrid Grey 
The mill is located 
Frankford 


at their city office 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. M. Starrels, former- 
ly located at 218 Arch St., where he manufactured 
Tams and toques on 25 knitters, has removed his 
plant to 2126 E. Dakota St., a three-story 
which he recently purchased and where he is now 
manufacturing a line of bathing suits only. It is 
reported that in the fall it is his intention to put 
in machines for the manufacture of high grade 


sweaters. He sells direct. 


building 


*Pennsylvania, Pottsville. Work has been com- 
pleted on addition to the bleachery at the Union 
Knitting Mills and machinery is being installed 
Work has also been started on an addition, 45 by 
40 feet, three stories, brick, in which additional 
knitting machinery will be put in. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The Nolde & Horst 
Company will erect an additional mill, 210 by so 
feet, with engine room and dye house 130 by 30 
feet. 

Pennsylvania, Reading. The Reading Under- 
wear Company is reported as having purchased 
property along the Lebanon Valley road, 
which they will probably erect a large mill 


Wwp0eNn 
ipon 
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*Pennsylvania, 
reported 


Scranton. The Groat Knitting 
in a previous issue to erect new 
purpose of increasing capacity, will 
ve an output of 2,000 doz. fleece underwear per 


Gay 


dings tor 


Pennsylvania, Shamokin. A five story addition is 
be built to William F. Taubel’s mill at this place. 
When completed 200 more people will be employed. 


Pennsy!vania, South Bethlehem. The Austin 

Knitting Company has placed order for 20 Stan- 

ard machines to be installed in the plant, for mak- 
200 needie white foot half hose. 


Pennsylvania, York. A new factory is to be built 
the Joseph Black Sons Company and bids are 
ng received upon the proposed buildings. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Lebanon Mills 
recently added five fine-gauged machines for 
king flat goods. 


South Carolina, Bowling Green. The Bowling 
Green Knitting Mills are to make additions to the 
chinery equipment and will also increase the 
ver department. 


Tennessee, Knoxville. It is reported that the 
Knoxville Knitting Mills Company proposes doub 


g the capacity of the plant. 


Tennessee, Madisonville. The Madisonville 
‘nitting Mills Company is to make extensive im- 
vements to the plant. A new building will be 
: 100 by 50 feet, two stories, and additional 

sry installed, increasing capacity of the 
1.000 dozen pairs of hose daily. 


isconsin, The Standard Knitting 
pany has recently purchased the Vorevaerts 
all and will remodel same and equip with 

ye Operated by them 


Milwaukee. 


Taft & Co., 

Mills at 

j i fire, 

the S. E. Cor. of Coral 
hey are equipping with 
ufacture of eiderdowns. 


f 
ling direct 


nave 


ers se 


The Pennsbur 


g Knit- 
urth St., | 


has been dis- 
nachine ry sold to p irties in Allen- 
un on ; 1 ladies’ 


d misses’ and 
hose with 24 knitters. 


Facts and Gossip. 


101s, Chicago. 


Robert King, (82 Walnut 

es us that he is desirous of starting a 
mill at this place and is getting necessary 
on, etc., on plant and equipment. 


Illinois, Freeport. It is reported that the Rock- 

ford Mitten & Hosiery Company, Rockford, pro- 

poses establishing a branch factory at this place. 
New Jersey, Burlington 


ery ( . 


The Burlington Hos- 
which was to commence its operations in 
his town and who contracted for their machines 


-ancelled the order, deciding not to enter into 
ttine busin 
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*New York, St. Johnsville. It is reported that 
)perations will soon be resumed in the St. Johns- 
ville Knitting Mill. 


*New York, Warsaw. It is reported that the 
Warsaw Knitting Mill has been sold to John 
Brown, Elmer Rowe and Edward Morris and that 
the plant will soon be put in operation. 


North Carolina, Durham. The Real Estate & 
Trust Co. has been appointed temporary receiver 
of the Stone Hosiery Co., whose plant has been 
idle since March. It will be decided shortly 
whether or not the receivership shall be per- 
manent, or dismissed. 


Ohio, Cleveland. The Federal Knitting Com- 
any has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$50,000, by Pau! L. Feiss, L. Seligman and M. K. 


Pennsylvania, Hummelstown. Geo. P. Hoffer, 
one of the stockholders in the Hummelstown Knit- 
ting Mill Company, has purchased the entire plant. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The new Dunwoody 
Hosiery Mills, 3731 Filbert St., West Philadelphia, 
report an active business. They are running both 
Gay and night, with two shifts, on fine women’s 
hosiery. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Friedberger- 
Aaron Manufacturing Company, one of the larg- 
est and most prominent of the manufacturers of 
laces, braids and edgings in the country, announce 
that at the meeting of their Board of Directors on 
July 3d, they declared a dividend of five per cent 
cn their common stock. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Carvin Knit- 
ting Co., with a capital of $100,000, has been incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
the incorporators are Jos. J. Carvin, Sr., Jos. J 
Carvin, Jr., and Wilfred B. Wolcott. The com 
pany, which has been in existence for several years, 
is located at Jasper and Orleans Sts., in the Lomax 
Mill, where they are doing a successful business in 
turning Out women’s and misses’ fine full fashioned 
and seamless hosiery, operating 160 spring and 88 
latch needle knitters and 10 sewing machines 


*Vermont, Brattleboro. The Brattleboro Mfg. 
Co.’s fixtures, stock, machinery, etc., has 
purchased by Chas. Miner, who contemplates op 
erating the plant, provided satisfactory arrange 
ments are made with the new Gas & Electric Co., 
which owns the building. 


been 


Virginia, Richmond. It is reported that Richard 
Hart, operating a glove manufacturing plant at 
Gloversville, N. Y., proposes establishing a plant 
at this place. 


Personals. 


C. H. May has accepted the position as super 
intendent of the Holston Mfg. Co. of Lenoir City, 
Tenn. Mr. May was superintendent of the Eden 
Park Mill for a number of years, and has been 
very successful as a manufacturer. 


John McGevern, recently with the Alling Mills, 
of Derby, Conn., has taken a position with the 
Paragon Knitting Mills, Mohawk, N. Y. He is 
succeeded by J. E. Merrill, of the Wood Mills 
Lakeport, N. H. 





New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and process 


being brought out in this country and abroad,that are of interest to textile manufacturers, 


of improvements coming on the market. 


machinery etc., of interest to textile mill men, 


It is not a list of patents, but 


The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Yarn Dyeing Machine. L. H. A. Schwartz, 
Boston, Mass. A dyeing machine for yarn, 
which is described and illustrated in another 
part of this issue. 


Warper Clock. 


dale, 


The Draper Co., Hope- 
have recently improved a 
method of measuring warp yarn for making 
balls on balling machines. A description 
appears in another part of this issue. 


Mass., 


Gassing Machine. The Woonsocket Ma- 
-hine & Press Co., Woonsocket, R. I. A 
gassing machine for cotton and silk yarn, 
lescribed in another part of this issue. 

Knit Goods Washing Machine. The Conk- 
lin Co., Chicago, IIll., has recently placed on 
the market an improved knit goods washing 
machine. The principal feature is an auto- 
matic reversing mechanism by which the 
cylinder is reversed at regular intervals, thus 


preventing the goods from becoming 


g tangled. 


Spool Stranding Machine. The Aiton Ma- 
chine Company, 120 Liberty St., New York, 
are putting on the market a ht 
twelve spool strander, that 


high speed 


and is intendec 
ise in the mantfacture of hollow 


perate at I,000 fr. p.n., 


cl thes 
other light 


me and 


stranding work, where 


high speed and large output are demanded. 


lhe first machine is going to the Malin Com 


panv of Cleveland, ©., which, it is under 
have placed with the 


Machine Company for several more of these 
machines. 


stood, orders Aiton 


Licker-In for Woolen Cards. Howard 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., are plac- 
ing on the market a patent licker-in, the in- 
vention of C. A. Cobbett. Some of the ad- 
vantages claimed for tiis licker-in are that it 
does not 
when 


make 


can be 


will take the stock evenly, 
is durable 


sround so as to be 


bunches, and worn 


as good as new. 


Cloth Counting Glass. Joseph Casartelli & 
Son, Manchester, England. A cloth count- 
ing glass by which the range is increased b) 
mounting the glass on a carrier moved by a 
screw so that the 
threads in 


observer count the 
any desired distance within the 
scope of the instrument. It is sold by Wm. 


Firth Co., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


can 


Spindle Oiler. Wilhelm 
burg, Germany. A 
spindles of spinning, 
machines. 


Bauerle, Augs- 
device for oiling the 
spooling and twisting 


Dryer for Raw Stock. H. Krantz, Aachen, 
Germany. An improved dryer for raw stock, 
which is claimed to be capable of greater 


production than has heretofore been possible. 


Dyeing Machine. UH. 
Germany. 


Krantz, Aachen, 
A machine for dyeing, washing 
and drying yarn and other forms of textile 
material. The fastened to pet 
forated rolls, which in turn are set in a r 
volving cylinder. 


cops are 


Pick Counter. 
Germany. 


Otto Wiegand, Chemnitz, 
\ pick counter to be attached to 
looms to indicate the number of picks in the 


cloth as woven. 


Spindle Oiler. 
Russia. An 


Warsaw, 


spinning 


Haack, 
oiler for 


Max an 
improved 


spindles. 


Duster. Moritz Dawid, Einsiedel, Austria 
An improved duster for raw stock, which is 
claimed to be convenient and efficient 
operation. 


Sampling Machine. 


Co., Baden, Switzerland. 


Color Wegmann & 


An attachment for 
dveing machines by which a sample of the 
material can be withdrawn during the dyeing 
process for comparing the color with the 
shade required. 
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A NEW YARN DYEING MACHINE. 


(he machine shown in the accompanying 
illustration has been in successful use for a 
number of years in Germany, where it was 
developed. It has recently been introduced 
into the United States, the American agents 
being L. H. A. Schwartz & Co., 141 Milk 
St., Boston. The results obtained in this 
ountry made for the 
machine and make a description of it of gen- 


confirm the claims 


ral interest to the textile trade. 
The construction is plainly shown by the 
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packing material around the spools, as with 
some dyeing machines. A wooden rack is 
placed on the spools and held in position by 
screws and cross bars as shown in the illus- 
tration, so as to prevent any displacement of 
the spools during the process of dyeing. 
The is so constructed that the 
liquor is passing upward through the tubes 
and downward through the yarn on half the 
spools, while on the other half the liquor is 
being sucked downward through the yarn 
and perforated tubes. 


machine is 


The pump is reversed 
at. frequent intervals so that the yarn on 


A NEW YARN .DYEING MACHINE, L. H. A. SCHWARTZ & CO., AGENTS. 


illustration. Tha yarn is wound on perfo- 
rated tubes: made of metal or of paper spe- 
cially prepared to resist the action of the dye 
liquor. These tubes are set in sockets in the 
false bottom of the machine, and by suitable 
perforated fittings two or more spools can 
be connected, thus increasing the capacity of 
the machine. The 
short nipples, 


connection is made with 
no screws being used, conse- 
quently setting the bobbins in place can be 
done in a very short time, only five or six 
minutes being required to fill the machine. 
The illustration shows two layers of spools 
in position for dyeing. The top of the tube 
is closed by a suitable stopper so that the 
only passage for the liquor is through the 
material being dyed. There being no possi- 


bility of leakage, there is no necessity of 


every spool is subjected to an alternating 
current of the liquor. For dyeing the yarn 
is usually packed in two layers, but it can be 
packed in four for bleaching, with satisfac- 
tory results. The circulation is maintained 
by a pump, which requires little power 
While one set of spools is being colored an- 
other set is being prepared for insertion in 
the kettle so that the change can be made 
quickly when the yarn in process is colored 

We recently saw one of these machines in 
operation in one of the leading dye houses 
in New England. Both the superintendent 
and dver were enthusiastic in regard to its 
work and stated that it does all that is claimed 
for it. We are informed that very light 
shades as well as fast sulphur black are being 
colored with this machine. Yarn bleached in 
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the machine can be colored without remov- 
ing it. The spools of yarn do not touch each 
other during the dyeing process and the yarn 
comes from the machine in as good a condi- 
tion for subsequent winding as when it went 
in. The machine we saw in operation was 
coloring two hundred pounds of yarn at a 
dip on sulphur black. While the production 
of the machine varies according to the proc- 
ess of dyeing employed, the builders claim 
that six or seven dips of fast sulphur black 
can be turned out in ten hours. The dye 
liquor required will not exceed the propor- 
tion of 8 parts to 1 of the stock. 
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THE CROMPTON & KNOWLES WARP 
STOP MOTION. 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
mechanical warp stop motion made by the 
Crompton and Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass., that has been in successful use 
for the last six years, this being the first 
time a description of it has been published 
Ouring these six vears a large number of 
the motions have been used on a wide variety 
of work with great success. It can be ap- 
plied to any loom regardless of the style or 


make. It is adapted for general work, espe- 


THE CROMPTON & KNOWLES MECHANICAL WARP STOP MOTION. 


The colors obtained are uniform and the 
process ensures thorough treatment of the 
material in part. The machine re- 
quires very little labor for its operation and 
is built in different sizes for large and small 
plants, the largest accommodating 450 
spools handling 450 pounds of stock at a dip. 
It is suited for 
cotton, worsted, 


every 


any textile material, wool, 
silk, and is built to 
handle yarn on cones, as well as straight 
tubes, and yarn, top, and other textile ma- 
terial in the form of cheeses. It is strongly 
built and not likely to get out of order. The 
machine has been patented in the United 
States as well as in foreign countries. 


Ctc., 


Oo 


It is estimated that at present there are 
231,199 cotton looms in Germany. 


cially for denims and similar heavy weaving. 
The drop wires are suspggded over the bars 
above the warp so there is no interference 
with the operation by reason of dust or lint. 

The Crompton & Knowles drop wires, 
both mechanical and electrical, are made by 
special machinery, designed to produce a 
smooth finish that overcomes the fraying and 
cutting of the yarn that so often occurs with 
inferior drops. The Crompton & Knowles 


Company was one of the first to improve 
upon the construction of the old style of 
warp stop motions, and it now owns a large 
number of patents covering all the import- 


ant features of improved motions. 


Some of 
these patents: cover the use of drop wires 
placed between the harness and the back roll, 
with a supporting bar or bars for the warp 
threads to rest upon and support the drop 
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wires in position, free from the detecting 
means while the warp threads are unbroken. 

Other patents of the company cover the 
use of removable frames, carrying the guide 
bars and the drop wires. By means of the 
cuide bars and the 
be readily removed from the 
purpose. Still other patents 
of braces between the ends of 


removable frames, the 
lrop wires may 
loom for any 
cover the use 
the frames, 


as 
r aNVCIN CY 
OTIC, 


to keep the guide bars from 


The company also owns patents in which, 
when a drop wire co-operates or contracts 
with mechanism through which the loom is 
stopped, the knock-off dagger will at once 

placed in an operative position, to make 

‘re certain the stopping of the loom. 

In addition to the mechanical stop motion 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works sup- 

ly an electrical stop motion that is giving 
The drop wires and 


atisfaction. electrical 
ntact bar are placed above the warps, thus 
overcoming the tendency to ignition of the 
arn. and ensuring the contact necessary for 
hines of this kind. ; 
a 
AUTOMATIC SAFETY DEVICES FOR 
STEAM ENGINES, TURBINES 


AND MOTORS. 
}¥ CHARLES M. HEMINWAY 


1 Institute of Electrical 


tic appliances 

tendency 
development. In the electrical 
lustries automatic appliances are largely 
the results have been so good that 
peculiar flexibility of electrical 
their use for 
lines of work. 
is probably not an electrical system 
either for transportation or power 


r lighting, 


automatic 


in other 


telephone, or any of 

us applications of electricity, 
some automatic devices are not 
[hese appliances may take the form 
ilators or governors for controlling 
performance of a machine. 


extensively 


In railway 
used for 1 


- . ~ 


ley are 


signal- 
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Automatic stops bear the same relation to 
steam-engines and turbines that safety-valves 
do to boilers or circuit-breakers to dynamos. 
It is probabie that the universal adoption of 
circuit-breakers closely followed an unusu- 
ally large number of accidents; similarly, the 
alarming increase in the number of runaway 
engines and resultant fly-wheel wrecks will 
doubtless hasten the general use of safety 
devices for engines and turbines. There is 
a general impression among engine owners 
that the governor on the engine is a safety 
device, and is capable of providing for all 
emergencies; this is a fallacy, as statistics 
show that about 200 reciprocating engines 
and several turbines and rotary converters 
have run away in the past 20 months and ali 
had governors. 

The governor is designed to keep the 
speed of an engine constant under variations 
of load, but as most governors are arranged 
to operate by centrifugal force they cannot 
act instantly as when the load goes off sud 
denly; it is for this reason that there is real 
need for a safety device entirely apart from 
the governor that will act quickly in case 
of emergency. 

Some of the causes of recent fly-wheel ac 
cidents are: Breaking of main belt; loose 
governor pulley; reversal of dynamo; stick- 
ing governor, but chiefly the breaking or slip- 
ping of a governor belt and the sudden reli 

f the load. 

Some plants now carry fly-wheel insur- 
ance, which includes periodical inspections. 
[his furnishes monetary protection, but does 
not insure safety; for in spite of the inspec 
tions, fly-wheel accidents continue to occur. 
[t will be readily seen that while inspections 
may detect a weakness in some part of the 
engine equipment, or the inefficiency of an 
engineer, many things may happen between 
the inspections. While the insurance pay 
the property damages and personal injuries, 
it does not make good the losses from non- 
production pending repairs to the plant nor 
the wage loss of the employes. Obviously, 
then, the remedy lies in the providing of 
such means as will prevent accidents. 

There is still another use for the same de- 
vice; namely, to shut down the engine from 
a distant part of the plant by pressing « 
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switch. When an employe is caught in the 
machinery, when the belting breaks, when 
the shafting or machinery is out of order, 
when a cylinder-head blows out—in all cases 
when it would be impossible to reach the 
throttle promptly, the automatic stop is in- 
valuable. 

Engine-stops are of varied design and are 
applied in many different ways. Most of 
them are designed merely to stop the engine 
mechanically in case of over-speed. There 
is a growing tendency toward the use of elec- 
tric current to trip the engine-stops, thus al- 
lowing them to be operated from any number 
of points. 

One stop is designed to be attached to the 
governor column, and upon being tripped 
electrically, opens a steam valve allowing 
steam to enter a small cylinder against a 
piston which raises the governor balls to 
their maximum position thereby cutting of 
the supply of steam to the cylinder. This is 
a reliable stop and in connection 
speed-limit device is very effective. 

The speed limit consists of a centrifugal 
device connected to the engine-shaft by a 
chain-drive; it is in circuit with the engine- 
stop and can be set at any predetermined 


with a 


speed; when this speed is reached, electric 
contact is made tripping the engine-stop. 

Other forms are applied to special valves 
which must be placed in the steam line and 
operated as an auxiliary to the main throttle- 
valve. The valve in these forms is usualiy 
closed by steam pressure, the steam being 
admitted to some small cylinder and moving 
a piston in closing. These forms have many 
points in their favor but care must be taken 
to keep them in order, and the expense of in- 
serting a special valve in a steam line al- 
ready erected is rather great. 

Another type of engine-stop operates di- 
rectly upon the throttle-valve and can be 
easily applied to any engine without interfer- 
ing with its regular work. This stop is 
bolted to the engine-frame at any conven 
ient place, and is attached to the valve-stem 
by means of a sprocket-wheel and chain. As 
the valve is opened, a cable, to one end of 

z wound on a 


which is attached a weigh, is 


drum on the stop and is he 


h, 
Id by a pawl which 
| 


engages in a ratchet-wheel. 


When the stop 
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is tripped electrically the weight is release 
revolving the sprocket-wheel and thus clos 
ing the valve, a dash-pot in the stop form- 
ing a cushion to prevent jamming the valve 
This, in connection with the speed limit, 
forms a very satisfactory device; and as grav- 
ity is depended upon for doing the work 
there is nothing that is likely to fail in op- 
erating. 

Another engine-stop also operating on the 
throttle and connected to it with a sprocket- 
wheel and chain, similar to the one just de- 
scribed, is operated by an electric motor, 1/4 
h. p. or 1/2 h.p. This is more expensive on 
account of the motor and the necessary gen- 
erating apparatus. The current can be 
taken from busbars, but in order to insure 
reliability it is advisable to have the engine 
furnish its own current. This kind of stop 
is particularly desirable in units having 12-in. 
valves or larger. 

In order to insure protection for all con 
tingencies, an automatic vacuum-breaker is 
wired in the circuit with any of the engine 
stops where condensing engines are equip 
ped with this safety device, so that if the en 
gine should be shut down automatically, th 
automatic vacuum-breaker will operat 
simultaneously with the engine-stop opening 
the exhaust to the atmosphere. 

Another provision for safety has been pro 
vided in an automatic circuit-breaker trip 
which also is wired in the circuit with the en 
gine-stop. In plants where engines operat: 
generators in multiple, the closing of the cir 
cuit, either automatically by the speed limit 
or from any of the push-switches in the sys 
tem, operates not only the engine-stop, but 
also the circuit-breaker trip, cutting out the 
generator to prevent 
motor. 


it from running as 


Where electricity is used in tripping a stop 
it is desirable to have some means of testing 
the circuits and strength of the batteries. A 
very satisfactory system is in use for this 
purpose; a small slate testboard is used hav- 
ing upon it a switch for tripping the stop, a 
buzzer or a lamp, and two small key-switches 
which are used for testing the circuits. The 
buzzer is of high resistance, and if the bat- 
teries are getting weak an intermittent re- 
sponse of the buzzer will indicate this, and 
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vet current for at least twenty-four hours is 
use the stop, allowing suf- 


ficient time for recharging 


still available t 
the batteries. 

A failure of the buzzer to respond to the 
pressure of the test-switch indicates a break 
in the wiring, but pending repairs to the 
wires it is possible to shut down the engine 


either automatically by the speed limit or 


from any of the push-switches. This is ac- 
complished by throwing the wires from mul- 
tiple 
the indication of 
detected, 


commission 


into series for a test, so that though 
a break in the circuit is in- 
stantly 
still in 


the engine-stop system 1s 
the 


strongest points in favor of engine-stops, as 


This is one of 


it insures reliability; the safety device cannot 
batteries or broken 
wires but is always ready for emergencies. 
If the 
current is 


be crippled by weak 
furnishing this source of 
a fuse blows, the 
gravity to the battery ter- 
minal and the engine then 
until the 
This system 
an additional safeguard from the fact 


generator 
shut 
armature falls by 


down or 


stop system is 


operated from the battery circuit 


direct circuit is again in service 
adds 


from which +t 


a 
that there are 


two 


Sources 
operate the It is particularly 
where the 


current is not on during the day. 


engine stop. 
desirable in factories, generator 
It length- 
ens the life of the batteries, as they will only 
be used a portion of the time 

It has frequently been said that automatic 
safety stops are an expense that do not add 
to the efficiency or economy in the operation 
of the plant. A few facts bearing on this 
First, 
certain types of stops are recognized by the 


point will serve to prove the contrary. 


liability insurance companies, and a reduced 
rate on employers’ liability insurance is al- 


lowed; secondly, where automatic safety 
are used, fly-wheel insurance can be 
that 


in to accrue the moment the stop is in- 


st¢ yps 


dispensed with. Here are economies 


ee 


A NEW RAMIE MACHINE. 


BY CHAS. RICHARDS DODGE. 


In a recent consular report there appears 
statement concerning a “simple and inex- 
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pensive machine” that has been recently de- 
vised “to remove the gum from the (ramie) 
plant and to permit it being spun and woven 
as easily as cotton or flax.” These ramie 
machines have bobbed up at regular inter- 
vals during the last forty years—or ever 
since the Indian government offered a prize 
of several thousand dollars for a successful 
cleaning device—but the fiber is still pro 
duced by laborious hand methods,’ and only 
in the Orient. 

The first error in this consular statement 
is that a “machine” 
remove the gum, etc. 
removal of the 
mechanical. 


has been devised to 
The process for the 
and not 


It is a secondary process and 


gum is chemical 
has nothing whatever to do with securing 


the raw fiber from the stalks when grown 
That must be done either by hand-manipula 
tion or by the use of machinery. There art 
quite a number of processes for the removal 
of the gum that have been employed in th: 


ramie manufacturing establishments of Eu 


rope for years,—where the fabrics are being 


produced as a commercial 
ental hand-cleaned being 
The fact that ramie fiber of su 
perior quality can be. laid down in this coun 


enterprise, Ori 
fiber employed 
very raw 
try at the price of jute (according to present 
market makes the Americar 
production of ramie fiber an impossibility, 
even if there was a machine, for the stalks 
could not be grown, harvested_and the twi 
per cent. of raw fiber extracted, at a pric« 
that would admit of competition. 

The writer has officially tested the best 
machines of Europe and America, and whil 
some of them produced a beautiful fiber 
they could not turn it out in paying quantity 


quotations) 


and I am even skeptical regarding our ability 
to grow the kind of stalks that would b 
required as a commerpsal proposition, al 
though the plants.thffvein any of the South 
ern States. 

Ramie articles are already beginning t 
appear in the newspapers—based on this con 
sular statement—which can but prove mis 
leading. Space-writing upon technical sub 
jects by the uninformed is rather risky busi- 
ness. To correct the many errors in one oi 
‘hese articles before me would require pages 


~ 
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AN IMPROVED GASSING MACHINE. 


Fig. 1 shows a gassing machine built by 
the Woonsocket Machine & Co., 
Woonsocket, R. [., which embodies many 
improvements. It is suited for both cotton 


Press 


FIG. 2 


varn and can be made with any 
The builders 


this machine is unequaled 


( rf spindle S desired. 


both for 
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quality and quantity of work. The average 
production per week on 2/26s is about six- 
teen pounds for each drum; a very compact 
For 
cotton yarn the driving pulley runs about 
120 r. p. m. 


ball is wound, as is shown at Fig. 2. 


Change gears are provided by 


which the speed of the drum can be varied 
between 50 and 150 r. p. m. according to the 
material used. The coarser the yarn the 
slower the drum should be run. For gassing 
silk the driving pulley runs about 250 r. p. 
m., giving the material four passages on the 
frame and producing about three-quarters of 


S i 
a pound per spindle per day. 


—_—_——_—_¢ 


THE HOOK OR LOOPER OF THE OVER- 
LOCK MACHINE. 


To illustrate the absolute precision of the 


methods of manufacture of the mechanism 


I Overlock corded edge is 


DY which the | g pro- 
duced, the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
New York 


panel on which are placed thir 


Co. is showing in its office a 


y-three ex- 


lirt 
()verlock hook. show- 


hibits of one part, the 


ing the hook in that number of stages of 


~ 


construction. There are in all ninety-one 


stages through which this hook passes from 
but the thirty-three 


start to finish, shown are 


the most perceptible to the ordinary ob- 


server 
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Gibbs 


The Willcox & Co. describes its 
machines as “instruments of precision;” they 
are accurately made in every detail to the 
fraction of a thousandth of an inch. The 
Overlock hook requires a larger number of 
operations in its construction than any other 
part of the machine. The exhibit at the 
company’s New York Office is of special in- 
terest to manufacturers of lace curtains or 
other fabrics to which the celebrated Over- 
lock corded edge is applied. After each hook 
is finished it goes to the testing tool. The 
hook is placed in the tool in which there are 
a number of easily moving metal slides. 
Each slide in succession is pushed against 
the hook and if when in contact with it all 
the slides are even with the surrounding 
metal when they press upon the hook within, 
which is being tested, the hook is declared 
perfect. Further to ensure absolute accuracy 
there is a master tool by which all the test- 
ing tools in use are frequently compared and 
kept in precise agreement. Thus absolute 
precision is maintained. 

All parts of the Overlock machine are 
made interchangeable and can be replaced 
without trouble in case of accident. 

This is a part of the thorough system that 
has resulted in the popularity of the Over- 
lock corded edge, which buyers of lace cur- 
tains are specifying when ordering Notting- 
ham and Irish point curtains of the manu- 


facturers. 
ee 


WARPS. 


Among the necessities in the production of 
balls on warp balling machines is to have an 
accurate measurement of length, so there 
will be no excess of waste when several balls 
are made into one warp. The Draper Co., 
Hopedale, Mass., are getting very favorable 
results from the use of their new method, by 
which the pulley around which the chain 
half is utilized to actuate the 
measuring mechanism. The pulley being of 
large diameter gives sufficient surface con- 


takes a turn 


tact so that there is no appreciable slip as 
with Fig. 1 


shows the stand supporting the pulley and 


the smaller measuring roll. 


measuring dévice 
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The ball itself is wound by contact with 
two separate large 
power, 

The new Draper patent warper clock is 
also plainly indicated on this pulley stand. 
This is one of the more important new at- 
tachments. Fig. 2 shows the clock attached 
to the warper 


rolls, giving 


driving 


itself, although few warpers 






















































FIG. I. 


are sold like this to wind balls directly from 


the cylinder drum, at present. 

The clock is of exceedingly simple con- 
struction, and it indicates directly just how 
much yarn is being wound at any time. It 
can be set to work very close to any desired 
length. The think it 


builders superior to 
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anything of the 
market. 


kind ever placed on the 


The Straw leasing motion is used, and the 
warper clock will stop the machine at any 
point where thread leases are desired. The 
builders caution their customers regarding 
the use of excessively heavy spools, unless 
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A TENSION DEVICE FOR DRESSER 
CREELS. 


A yarn tension device for dressing frames, 


recently patented in this country, is shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. It con- 


sists of a plate bearing on the yarn on the 


FIG. 2. 


they are willing to use larger rolls on which 
to wind the balls, because the strain on the 
chain when winding the core of the ball is 
so great that there is not sufficient friction 
to start the winding properly with the ordi- 
nary size of roll. 


——_ - ——__@—_—____—__—_ 


For the ten months ending October, 1905, 
there were imported into the Philippines 74,- 
059 pounds of raw cotton. Of this amount 
all but 1,10c pounds came from the United 
States. 


The value of the imports of cotton goods 
into the Philippines for the ten months end- 
ing October, 1905, amounted to $5,669,665; 
of this amount $2,467,897 came from Eng- 
land, and $732,880 from the United States. 


spool, this plate being attached to a rod to 
which the spring 
nected. 


tension device is con- 

The bearing part is secured to one side of 
the rack, provided with a bearing and having 
a locking-stud projecting from the inner 
side. The tension-plate is provided with a 
lug having a set-screw. A pivot-shaft for 
the tension-plate is journaled in the bearing 
and has its inner end inserted in an opening 
in the lug so that the tension-plate is detach- 
ably secured. At the outer end of the pivot- 
shaft is an arm and a segment-arm provided 
with an opening for the end of the pivot- 
shaft. A short spring is employed to move 
the pivot-shaft endwise in one direction. At 
a suitable distance from the bearing-plate 
there is a hook, of the 


and to which is connected one end of 


secured to the side 
rack 
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a long tension-spring. This tension-spring 
engages the segment-arm and causes the 
tension-plate to bear on the warp of the 
spool as the yarn unwinds. By means ot an 
arm the pivot-shaft may be turned to raise 
the tension-plate from the spool. When the 
tension-plate is raised from the spool by the 


rotation of the pivot-shaft, the cam- 
moves the pivot-shaft inwardly to a 
extent against the tension the 

As the cam-arm clears the stud the 
short spring draws the pivot-shaft outward 
to engage the cam-arm with one side of the 
stud to form a stop. As soon as the cam- 


of 
spring. 


arm 


1 1 
ré ct 


is disengaged from the stud, which may 
one by moving the pivot-shaft inwardly 
against the tension of the spring, the spring 


ré applies the tension-plate to the spool, the 
tension of the spring serving to keep the 
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tension-plate in engagement with the spool 
as the warp yarn unwinds. 
eS 


A WEIGHTING DEVICE FOR COMBERS. 


An English combing machine for cotton 
or wool developed in Oldham, has recently 


been patented in this country. As stated by 
the inventor, the improvement consists in 
the use of a mechanism to relieve the opera 
tives when applying or removing the weights 
required to obtain the pressure on the rolls. 
With the new device the weights can be 
easily lifted and the rollers relieved from the 
pressure when the machine is stopped for 
any length of time. If the weights are left 
on the rolls flat places are formed on the 
leather covering. Each draw-box and de- 


taching roller is provided with a device 
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moved by a cam and engaging with the re- 
spective weight. This enables the weight to 
be easily raised by the operative. Fig. 1 


FIG. I. 


shows a front elevation: 
the combing-machine; 


Fig. 2 is a plan of 
Fig. 3 is a transverse 


fo 


Va, 
47 

0 

Z 


Fig 3. 
vertical section; Figs. 4, 5 and 6 are eleva- 
tions, partly transverse sections, showing one 
of the cams in three different positions. 
Only one of the top detaching-rollers is 
shown in the drawings. Hooks of the ordi- 
nary form, of which two only are shown in 
the drawings, are arranged to bear in the 
ordinary way upon the necks of the top de- 
taching-rollers, and these hooks are respec- 
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tively provided in the ordinary way with pro- 
jections, by which when removed from the 
top detaching-rollers they may be made to 


FIG. 2. 


rest upon projecting supports provided 


receive them on the brackets. 


Fig 6 


According to official statistics the average 
wages in the German cotton industry are 
$1gI a year in the North and $163 a year in 
the South. 


The total annual value of the textile im 
ports into Turkey exceeds $20,000,000. 
America contributes little to this trade ex 
cept the standard gray sheetings. 





Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 


WHAT A DYEHOUSE AND PRINT WORKS 
CHEMIST SHOULD KNOW. 


by Dr. A. Herz before the Bradford Society 
t Dyers and Colorists. 


printhouse chemist, 
which I will call the colorist or the chemist, 


Ch dy ehouse or 


when engaged at a salary varying from $2.50 

310.00 per week, generally has his first 
with the com- 
who naturally 
work 


apportion to his newly en- 


mm entering the works 
leader of the factory, 
idea as to the 


very vague 


going to 
chemist. He will take the new man 
first into what he calls the laboratory, will 

ke a few excuses about the smallness of 
the place—they are really needed,—promis- 
ing an extension, which is rarely carried out. 
looks round with 
he has been used to the bright 


The chemist, of course, 


laboratories of his university or technical 
‘ollege, and now finds himself in a chaos of 

me broken bottles, two burettes, and the 
navoidable youngster—commonly called 
the bottle-washer,—who has been extremely 


busy from the very moment the employer 

After the laboratory in- 

spection, the chemist is taken into the dye- 

or printsheds and introduced to the 
T 


foremen. 


entered the room. 
houses 
he employer asks the foremen to 
give the new chemist all possible assistance 
and help, explaining at the same time that it 
is his will and wish to have the whole depart- 
ment worked on a scientific 
This is the moment when I advise the chem- 
ist to observe the faces of the foremen, as 
they might give him a hint as to the course 
he will have to adopt for the near future. 
The chemist goes back to the laboratory, 
thinks over what he has heard and seen, and 
has a talk with the bottle-washer, who is, of 
course, very busy again. The best thing for 
the chemist to do is to question the boy as 
to what has been done by his predecessor—if 
there has been one. He will in this way find 
out that some titrations have been done and 
occasionally some pattern dyeing or print- 
ing, while a fair amount of time has been 


more scale. 


spent in making drugs ior the horses, and 
sometimes human beings. 

Now the chemist should start afresh and 
not rely on his predecessor. I would sug- 
gest he take a catalogue of some laboratory 
furnishers and make out a complete list of 
apparatus and chemicals required to bring 
the laboratory up to a proper state of effi- 
After this has been obtained he 
should make up his mind to leave the works 
alone and settle down for analytical work 
only. He should procure samples from 
every dye and every chemical used in his 
works, sampling kegs and casks himself, and 
analyze the chemicals most carefully, and 
dye or print the dyewares in order to find 
out whether the materials used are satisfac- 
tory in quality. Having satisfied himself that 
there is nothing objectionable about these 
whole drysalteries, he should commence the 
second part of the arduous work before him 
—viz., the comparison of the drysalteries 
used with competitive products from other 
reliable firms. The first piece of work he 
did practically for his own information; the 
second is to be done for a practical end—viz., 
the cheapening of the drysalteries. In order 
to do this effectually he should first obtain 
all the prices from the buying clerks, and 
should there be any difficulty, he should at 
once put the matter to the manager for de- 
cision, who without hesitation, will agree, 
because there is the possibility of a saving in 
cost. The figures obtained should, of course, 
include prices, discounts, and statements as 
to whether the respective goods are deliv- 
ered free to works or whether carriage is to 
be added to the price. 

The colorist should take the whole list, 
and dividing it into dyewares and chemicals, 
ask other reliable chemical manufacturers or 
drysalters to supply him with samples and 
quotations for the chemicals which he will 
specify; all these samples he will have to 
analyze, and wherever he finds a difference 
in the value of more than 5 per cent., I 
would strongly advise him either to try to 


ciency. 
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induce the old supplier to reduce his charges 
or else change to the new man. 

It is more difficult to come to the proper 
conclusion in regard to the dyewares. Of 
each individual color used the chemist should 
obtain two or three samples from reliable 
firms, and these he should compare by com- 
parative dye tests as to value. In addition, 
any new color which he thinks might take 
the place of a color in use at the works 
should be put through some special tests, 
according to the work for which it is re- 
quired. For instance, if it be used for lin- 
ings, the color should be tested for fastness 
to perspiration; in yarn dyeworks the color 
should be tested as regards fastness to mill- 
ing and stoving; whereas in mercerized yarn 
dyehouses or carpet works the dyes should 
be examined as regards their behavior in 
artificial light. The value comparison will be 
the same for any dye or print works; the 
other tests are bound to vary, and it will 
simply mean a few questions to be put before 
the chemist is able to decide what additional 
tests are wanted. 

What should a chemist know in order to 
be able to carry out successfully the work 
that I have explained to you, a work that 
will occupy him for fully three months with 
the assistance of a junior to carry out the 
dye tests? In the first instance the chemist 
should have a complete knowledge of inor- 
ganic chemistry and quantitative analysis; 
in quantitive analysis I include the knowledge 
of technical analysis, for the work I have 
specified includes such chemicals as oils, 
soaps, starches, flour, and dextrines, water 
softeners and similar matters, which are not 
touched upon in the course of ordinary quan- 
titative analysis. Exactness of his results is 
essential—a man who cannot do a quantita- 
tive analysis correct to 0.05 per cent. is prac- 
tically of no use. 

It is inside the works where he should find 
his problems for research work; nobody will 
give him the problems: he has to dig them 
out for himself. What should a chemist 
know for this purpose in addition to the 
knowledge which was wanted for the work 
of the first year in the works? What should 
be his additional knowledge? Practically 
none; it is brainwork pure and simple, and 
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the chemist who wants to make progress 


should not economize his brain powers—he 


should apply them freely, taking it of course 
for granted that there is no anatomical defi- 
ciency. The average chemist will soon find 
that even in works of a moderate size, the 
work in direct connection with the manufac- 
turing processes is the work in which he may 
obtain his greatest successes; the analytical 
and coloristic work is the basis on which he 
has to build up his improvements of the 
manufacturing processes. He must try if he 
thinks there is something in it, and must not 
be led away by being told that the same 
thing was tried twenty years ago. 

I have now shown you what a dyehous« 
or printhouse chemist should know; let me 
say a few more words as to the best means 
to obtain this knowledge. I am of opinion 
that the whole system of teaching the im- 
portant science of chemistry, as well as dye- 
ing, in this country is right enough; in any 
case I could never detect any difference be- 
tween the English and other systems. But 
the system does not produce a material suf- 
ficiently strong to stand the breaking tests 
of the manufacturers. In other words, I do 
not think that the average student is in a fit 
state of preparation to understand and make 
full use of the science he is taught. I am 
not going to speak about the merits of sec- 
ondary or technical education; I repeat that 
the English student, whether of a technical 
school or university, enters for his special 
studies at an age at which he should be de- 
voting himself to training his brain at the 
grammar school or similar institutions; by 
entering for his special studies too early in 
life he will in most instances put no more 
energy into the study of chemistry than into 
that of cricket, and the resulting chemist is 
one who has only a remote idea of what he 
should know. 

In order to become a successful dyer’s or 
printer’s chemist I would suggest that the 
young man should not leave school before he 
has attained the age of eighteen; he should 
then enter a technical college or university 
and devote himself entirely to the study of 
chemistry, taking physics and mathematics 
as secondary subjects. I do not think it is 
possible to study chemistry successfully in 
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less than three After these purely 
scientific studies, he might go into the dyeing 
and printing departments, where he will pick 
up in about twelve months all that is neces- 
sary for him in order to make himself fit for 
any chemist’s post in dyehouse or print- 
works. If he has the money to spare I 
would advise him to go abroad for a short 
time and try to be admitted as volunteer into 
one of the dyeing laboratories of the great 
Continental color firms. I am afraid that 
some will say that my ideas are impractica- 
ble, but I am convinced that it can be done 
in England as well as it is done in other 
countries. 


years. 


— oO 


SHODDY DYEING AND STRIPPING. 
BY HORACE ISHAM. 


In respect to dyestuffs, 


requires about the same as loose wool. 


shoddy dyeing 
The 
acid, chrome topped, anthracene, basic and 
diamine colors can be used and the method 
of dyeing is the same as on loose wool, both 
in the open kettles and in the dyeing ma- 
chines. The stripping agent used depends 
on the color wanted. The chief agents are 
alkali, bichromate of potash, sulphuric acid 
and hyposulphite. In some cases a bright 
colored shoddy can be stripped with a 10 per 
cent. solution of soda crystals, treating the 
stock for about twenty minutes at 120 de- 
grees F. If the material is to be dyed light 
shades it can be further stripped with bichro- 
mate, care being taken not to get the chrome 
bath above 160 degrees F. If the bath is 
allowed to get above that it is liable to make 
the shoddy too yellow. This is objectionable 
when light shades are wanted. 

Very dark colored shoddy, which usually 
cannot be stripped enough by the alkali 
method, is often successfully treated with 
bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid. 
The bath is prepared with a solution of 3 to 
4 per cent. of bichromate of potash, 6 to 12 
per cent. of sulphuric acid, and 2 to 5 per 
cent. of oxalic acid. The shoddy should be 
boiled for about one hour then well rinsed 
in a kettle before the dyestuff goes on. 
When topped with chrome one-half the usual 
amount of chrome is all that is necessary in 
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the afterchroming. This method of stripping 
is suited for all colors where yellow is used, 
such as browns, greens, etc., as it leaves the 
shoddy a yellowish shade. 

For the hyposulphite process a solution is 
prepared with one pound of zinc dust to one 
gallon of sodium bisulphite 7 degrees Tw., 
diluted with one gallon of cold water. When 
the solution has settled three to five pints of 
clear solution are mixed with 1 1/2 pints of 
acetic acid and ten gallons of water. The 
shoddy to be stripped is treated in this solu- 
tion for about thirty minutes at 140 degrees 
F. It is then rinsed well and treated to a 
weak solution of sulphuric acid, rinsed well 
again and it is then ready for dyeing. 

The hyposulphite solution should always 
be freshly prepared for use as it soon loses 
its strength if allowed to stand for any length 
of time. Stripping with Hyraldite A is gen- 
erally done when the other processes fail to 
do their work on account of the stock being 
too yellow for the shade wanted. The 
amount of Hydraldite used depends on the 
depth and fastness of the color of the shoddy 
to be stripped and on the degree of strip- 
ping required. In preparing the stripping 
bath from 5 to 1o per cent. of Hydraldite and 
the same amount of acetic acid are added to 
lukewarm water. Enter stock at once and 
work well while bringing to a boil in from 
Boil fif- 
teen minutes, rinse well, then treat in a weak 
solution of sulphuric acid. Rinse Well again 
and it is ready for the dve bath. 

ee 


ALKALINE SOLUTIONS OF ALIZARINE. 


half to three-quarters of an fiour. 


The usual method is to dye the previous! 
mordanted goods in baths containing tlh: 
dye not in solution, but suspended in very 
fine particles. This makes the formation of 
the color take a very slow process, and re- 
quires exact regulation of temperature to 
prevent loss of dye by getting-the bath too 
hot. It appears that these difficulties can !x« 
overcome by impregnating the fabric with 
an alkaline dye solution, and then with the 
mordant, developing afterwards with steam 
This enables the dye and mordant to be 
used in cold baths, and also makes the whole 
time about equal to that previously occu 
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pied by the mordanting alone. Moreover, 
no fixing agents are wanted, and 
baths can be used again. 


the dye- 


The process can be carried out with an or- 
dinary padding machine and a hot flue; the 
bath is prepared as stated above by dissolv- 
ing the dyestuff in solutions of ammonia, 

caustic or carbonated alkali car- 
bonate of ammonia, waterglass, 
aluminate of soda, or other liquids having 
an alkaline reaction. 
solvents 


fixed 
borax, 


To these inorganic 
added such 
bodies as alkaline soaps. 


may be inorganic 
In practice, how- 
ever, the volatility of ammonia and its want 
of action on the fabric secure for it the 
preference. 

The concentration of the alkaline solution 
depends partly on the dye used and partly on 
the shade desired. For dark shades the 
coods should be passed through twice before 
drying. This repetition is very conducive to 
leveling. For light shades mordanting can 
be done in the same bath with Turkey-red 
oil, etc. The goods are then dried on the 
hot flue, the ammonia evaporates, and 
leaves the solid dyestuff on the fibre. The 
goods are next mordanted in a bath of ace- 
tate of alumina, lime, chromium, or 


Mixtures of these salts may be used. 


iron. 
The 
goods are again dried, and then require 
steaming. At the same time, the fixation of 
the dye, when the goods have passed the 
mordanting stage, but are unsteamed, is just 
right for discharge work, although not suff- 
ciently good for a permanent result. The 
steaming is done for two hours at 1 1/2 to 
2 atmospheres. 

If the steamed goods are printed with 4 
thickened metallic mordant, 
be made of the change of color in the 
printed Thus chromium acetate 
makes a cutch brown on a red ground 


patterns may 
places. 
and 
pyroligneate of iron gives a violet black on 
the same ground. This printing can also 
be done before steaming, which develops the 
two colors at the same time.—Die Deutsche 
Faerber Zeitung. 
eicentinsidatecsmeenilgmanemenatimninivin 

The London Commercial Intelligence 
reports that at present there are 9,730,209 
spindles engaged in the 
industry 


German cotton 
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DYEING LOOSE WOOL. 


BY LEWIS MOODY 


In dyeing loose wool, especially on very 


bright colors, it is often necessary to use the 
aniline dyes as the alizarines do not give the 
bloom that is wanted. In many cases where 
the goods do not take too long in fulling a 
scouring with a good fast aniline color is all 
that is required. There is quite a line of 
these colors on the market, such as the mill- 
ing reds, yellows, blues, greens, etc., also 
the formyl violet and blue, acid violet, the 
patent blues, Fast Acid Violet R, Mordant 
Yellow O, as well as the different styles of 
one-dip wool colors. There are also the 
chrome colors that work on a chrome mor- 
dant and are also chrome topped and from 
all these we can get a line of very bright and 
fast colors. Many of the diamine colors are 
fast to milling on wool. 

In dyeing with the diamines the bath is 
started with from 10 to 20 per cent. of crys- 
tallized Glauber’s salts and about 3 per cent. 
of acetate of ammonia. Enter the wool at 
from 120 to 140 degrees F., boil up in half 
an hour and boil from three-quarters to one 
hour. Then add slowly to the bath from 3 
The 


after treatment with bichromate, chromium 


to 5 per cent. of acetic acid to exhaust. 


fluoride or sulphate of copper can now be 
done in the exhausted dyebath, or in a fresh 
bath with from 3 to 5 per cent. of acetic acid, 
boiling for about half an hour 

The chrome topped dyes are largely used 
on loose wool. The bath is prepared with 
from 10 to 20 per cent. of crystallized 
Glauber’s salts and from I to 5 per cent. of 
sulphuric acid according to the depth of 
En- 


ter the wool at about 140 degrees F., bring 


shade required and the necessary dye. 


to a boil in about 20 minutes and boil one 
hour, then shut off steam and add slowly 
from 2 to 3 per cent. of bichromate. Bring 
to a boil and boil for 20 minutes longer. 
Then there is a line of colors that work 
chrome mordant. A number of 
these can be used with the regular alizarines 
and they make very fast that are 
fairly bright. The mordant bath is started 
with from 2 to 3 per cent. of bichromate and 


well on a 


colors 
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irom 1 to 3 per cent. of oxalic acid. For 
very bright colors about 1 per cent. of 
ground alum will improve the shade. Boil 
from one hour to one hour and a quarter. 
Draw off this bath and start the dye bath 
with about Io per cent. of common salt, from 
2 to 3 per cent. of acetic acid and the neces- 
sary dye. Enter the wool moderately cool 
and bring to a boil in about 45 minutes. If 
the bath is not exhausted at the end of an 
hour’s boiling, feed in slowly from I to 2 
per cent. of acetic acid. Extract of fustic, 
extract of logwood, alizarine and the regu- 
lar chrome anilines can be used together in 
this process with good results. 

Some classes of dyes will not give good 
results if the water is hard; the water should 
then be softened with oxalate of ammonia, 
using from two to six pounds of the salt to 
100 gallons of water according to its hard- 
It is also difficult to get good even 
colors if there are two or three grades of 
wool in the same bath. In such cases it is 
well not to use any acid until the bath has 
been boiling for some time. The acid should 
be fed in slowly to get the best results. If 
it is necessary to feed on the dyestuff, as is 
often the case to get the shade required, the 
dyestuff should be well diluted and put on 
slowly in order to get even colors. 


ness. 


—@————— 


DYEING AND FINISHING CARRIAGE 
CLOTHS. 


BY M. P. SARGENT 


As a rule carriage cloths are made of fairly 
good stock and weigh from seven to sixteen 
ounces to the yard. The finish is what is 
known as the face finish and the nap on the 
goods is as short as possible while keeping 
the threads covered. The cloth must have 
nap enough so that it will not rough up when 
it is being handled and, what is more to the 
point, when it is in actual use. A cloth that 
will rough up will be objected to decidedly; 
:n order to get the desired effect the goods 
will have to be well felted. The fine thick 
bottom of nap desired for a piece of broad- 
cloth will not do at all for a piece of carriage 
cloth. 

Carriage cloths when leaving the loom 
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should be carefully inspected and all the im- 
perfections looked after, such as threads out, 
mispicks, etc. When the burling and mend- 
ing have been carefully done the goods are 
ready for the fulling mill and undergo the 
process that largely determines the success 
or failure of the finish. The calculations in 
this process must be carefully attended to in 
every respect. The finished weight wanted 
must be known, as well as the loss in weight 
during finishing. It is sometimes difficult to 
say just what this loss will be, but probably 
15 to 25 per cent. Carriage cloths are usu- 
ally made so that a shrinkage of three to five 
inches per vard will give the result desired, 
and the goods should have from four to five 
hours’ fulling in the mill. The soap should 
be selected carefully and a good soft soap 
with as little alkali as possible is the best. 
All soaps used in fulling should be strictly 
neutral. A finisher should not use a soap 
containing an amount of free caustic, al- 
though of course a certain amount of alkali 
is necessary to loosen the grease and start 
it well. 

When soaping the goods for the fulling 
mill care must be taken to have the right 
degree of moisture; having them too wet is 
almost as bad as having them too dry. The 
traps may be let down for an hour or so 
without any weights and then on examina- 
tion it will probably be found that they are 
in need of a little more soap. At the end of 
two hours they should be examined for 
shrinkage. Judgment will have to be used 
here in regard to the weights needed on the 
traps so that they will shrink sufficiently in 
length by the time they are up in width. 
Towards the end of the fulling process the 
heat of the goods must be carefully looked 
after as overheating at this point will de- 
stroy the lustre. 

When shrunk to the desired length and 
width the goods are ready for washing, 
which should be done at once. After put- 
ting the pieces in the washer there should be 
enough warm water run in to fill the washer 
half full and the pieces run for twenty min- 
utes. The gates are then opened and the 
goods washed with warm water for about 
ten minutes more. A good scouring soap 
shouid now be applied until a good creamy 
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lather is acquired and the goods run in this 
for about fifteen minutes; wash off well with 
warm water for about fifteen minutes and 
then with cold water for about thirty min 
utes. The goods should now be clean and 
bright for the processes to follow. 

The next step is carbonizing. The sul- 
phuric acid process at from 6 degrees to 
7 degrees, B., is generally used and the 
goods run in an acid: tank for about twenty 
minutes, then through rubber squeeze rolls, 
after which they are taken out and thor- 
oughly extracted. They then go to the dry- 
ijg room or dryer and are run at 180 
to 220 degrees, as all burrs or vegeta- 
ble substances must be carbonized before 
the desired results can be obtained. Next 
the pieces are taken to a specially fitted up 
fulling mill for a beating. This mill should 
be heated; after running in this mill for 
about fifteen minutes no vestige of vegeta- 
ble matter should be left in the goods. 

From here the goods go to the washer and 
are neutralized, a mixture of alkali-and am- 
monia being the best solution. A little lit- 
mus paper will soon tell when the goods are 
neutral. They then go to the extractor and 
are extracted to leave them fairly damp; the 
best results in gigging are obtained in this 
way, either on the old fashioned teasel or 
the more modern napper. Most mills now 
use the napper as the same results are gain- 
ed in a much shorter time. From the nap- 
per or gig the goods go to the boiling tank or 
steamer. The boiling tank is an out-of-date 
method as it takes up too much valuable 
time and the same results can be obtained 
on a steamer in about one-tenth of the time. 
On the steamer the goods are run face down 
and run round with the first cylinder full of 
water. This with a middle brush will have 
the same effect as a wet gig. The pieces are 
run on each cylinder with steam for abont 
ihirty minutes, the length of time depending 
on the amount of lustre desired. After this 
the pieces are allowed to stand on the roll 
over night and the watchman notified to 
turn them end for end about midnight. 

These goods must be dyed colors that will 
stand the exposure test and be fast to light. 
They are generally dark green, dark blue 
and brown. The dark browns 


blues and 
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were formerly dyed with alizarines. At one 
time I had some trouble with this method on 
account of the goods crocking. The super- 
intendent would rub the goods briskly with 
a white handkerchief and if the least stain 
came off he would not pass the goods. 
There was no trouble with the browns, only 
with the blues and greens. The dyestuff 
could not be blamed for all the trouble as the 
water used in dyeing contained considerable 
lime, but after trying in various ways to 
overcome the difficulty and not succeeding 
I thought it time to change dyestuffs so went 
to the acid process, or what is known as the 
chromotrope colors. This gave results sat- 
isfactory in every way as they are chrome 
topped colors, very fast to light, and answer- 
ed all purposes. They require no washing 
when leaving the dye kettle. 

After dyeing the goods go to the ex- 
tractor, are dried, and then sheared, in which 
latter process great care is necessary as 
they must be brought down gradually to) 
what is wanted. From the shear they are 


given two or three runs on the brush with 
They are then inspected, 


a little steam. 
pressed and after a couple of more runs with 
a little steam on the brush are ready for roll- 
ing and shipping. 


~~——————— 


Color Cards. 


Immedial Deep Green G; Cassella Color Co., 182 
Front St.. New York City. 

A card showing five to ten per cent. dyeings of 
Immedial Deep Green G on raw cotton, cotton 
yarn and piece goods. Full working directions are 
given 


Anthracene Chrome Blue; Cassella Color C 182 
Front St., New York City. 
Ten samples showing dyeings made 
ent percentages of Anthr 
and RRW on loose 


slubbing 


with differ- 
acene Chrome Blue BW 
wool, yarn, piec and 


t goods 


Sulfur Black A W; 
York City. 
One sample of cotton yarn and one of cottor 
piece goods dyed with Sulphur Black A W Extra 
for which full working directions are given. 


Berlin Aniline Works, New 


Guinea Fast Violet 
New York City 
One sample of woolen yarn and 
piece goods showing 2 per cent 
Fast 


Violet 10 B 


10 B; Berlin Aniline Works, 
one of woolen 


lyeings of Guinea 
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Dyeings Fast to Washing on Silk; Cassella Color 
Co., New York City. 

A card showing sixteen samples of silk yarn 
dyed with Immedial colors by a patented process 
that renders them fast to washing. 


Immedial Indogene G C L Conc.; Cassella Color 
Co., New York City. 

A folder showing two samples of raw cotton, 

two of cotton yarn and two of cotton piece goods 

dyed with different percentages of Immedial Indo- 


gene G C L Conc., for which full directions are 
given. 


Diamine Fast Scarlet; Cassella Color Co., New 
York City. 

\ card showing ten shades of the Diamine 

Scarlets, G B, B B, and 4 B, on raw cotton, cotton 

yarn and cotton piece goods. One of the samples 


has been cross dyed with Alizarine Black 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand, The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 


Fast 


Recipe No. 113. 

Pink on Worsted Yarn. 

Xylene Red B on 
bath with 

ys. Xylene Red B 
(Walter F. Sykes & Co., 85 
New York City.) 
Sulphuric Acid. 
Salt 


worsted yarn. Prepare 


4 lbs. 

10 Ibs. Glauber’s 

Enter yarn at 160° F., bring slowly to a boil and 

lye at a boiling temperature for one hour. 

Xylene Red B 
Rhoad 


nnodamine, 


ssses all the properties of 
but is much faster to light, washing, 
fulling and sulphur bleach. It is recommended 
where a fast pink is desired, and a red that will 
combine other acid colors. 


well with 


Recipe No. 114. 
Violet on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Violet 4 R on 100 lbs 
pare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Acid Violet 4 R. 
(American Dyewood Co., 
New York City.) 


Acetic Acid 
Glauber’s Salt 


Pre- 


worsted yarn 


154 William St., 


5 lbs. 
Ibs 


I¢ 


Enter yarn at 170° F. and dye 


at a boil for one 
neur 
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Acid Violet 4 R is not only an excellent. color 
for wool dyeing, but will be found valuable in the 
dyeing Of silk. 


Recipe No. 115. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Wool Fast Blue G L on too lbs. worsted yarn 
Frepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Wool Fast Blue G L. 
(Continental Color & Chemical 
Duane St., New York City.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Co., 128 


Enter yarn at 150° F. and dye at a boil for one 
hour. 

Wool Fast Blue G L dyes evenly and produces 
an excellent shade of blue. 


Recipe No. 116. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 


Rosanthrene R on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
the dye bath with 


Prepare 


5 Ibs. Rosanthrene R. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 
York City.) 
25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
5 lbs. Soap. 


Pearl St., New 


Enter yarn at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one 
hour, then rinse and diazotize by working for 4% 
hour in a cold bath made up with 


14 lbs 
8 lbs. 


Sodium Nitrite. 
Hydrochloric Acid 


Then rinse and develop in a bath containing 


1 Ib. Beta Naphthol, 


dissolved with 
1 lb. Caustic Soda Solution 40° B. 


Then wash and dry. 
Rosanthrene R produces an even and bright red. 
possessing good fastness to washing. 


Recipe No. 117 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Immedial Indogene G C L Cone. on 100 Ibs. cot- 
ton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


Starting Bath. 


lbs. Immedial Indogene G C L Cone. 

(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front oe 
York City.) 

Ibs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals 

Ibs. Soda Ash. 

Ibs. Common Salt. 


New 


Subsequent Bath. 
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8 lbs. Immedial Indogene G C L Cone. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., 
York City.) 
16 lbs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
10 lbs. Common Salt. 


New 


Enter at 120° F. and dye for one hour at a tem- 
perature not exceeding 140° F., squeeze well, rinse 
ind dry. 

By the addition of glucose equal 
weight as of dyestuff) somewhat darker dyeings 
are obtained, while redder and brighter shades re- 
sult from exposure of the goods to air after dye- 
ng. If the temperature is too high the dyeings 
become greener and flatter. 

An after-treatment 


(about an 


with bichromate of potash 
and copper sulphate renders the dyeings somewhat 
fuller and still further improves their fastness to 
light and washing. 

Immedial Indogene G C L Conc. possesses ex- 
cellent fastness to washing, light and acids, and the 
clear greenish shade that it produces makes it very 
iesirable. 


Recipe No. 118. 
Black on Cotton and Wool Union Cloth. 
Zambesi Black B H on too Ibs. cotton and wool 
union cloth. Prepare the dye bath with 


6 lbs. Zambesi Black B H. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 
New York City.) 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 


213 Water St., 


Enter at 140° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 
boil for one hour, then wash and diazotize and de- 
elop by working for 15 minutes in a cold. bath 
ontaining 

Sodium Nitrite 

Hydrochloric Acid. 


3 Ibs. 


10 Ibs. 


Chen slightly and develop by 
working for 15 minutes in a cold bath containing 


or rins¢ 


squeeze 


1% lbs. Meta Toluylene Diamine Base. 
6 lbs. Soda Ash. 

Zambesi Black B H, when diazotized as above, 
gives a black of excellent fastness. It should be 
noted that whereas this dyestuff colors the cotton 
perfectly it scarcely stains the wool even at a boil, 

fact of much importance in the production of 
certain color effects upon union cloth 
vith Recipe No. 102 in the July issue.) 


(Compare 


Recipe No. 119. 
Black on Woolen Cloth with Cotton Stripin 
Threads. 


Acid Black R S on 
pare the dye bath with 


100 lbs. woolen cloth. Pre- 


DYEING DEPARTMENT 


6 Ibs. Acid Black R S 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., New 
York City.) 
2 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Have the material well wet out and enter cold, 
raise the bath slowly to a boil and then add 


2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Boil until the cotton is clear. If the cotton is 
not white enough add two more pounds acid and 
boil fifteen minutes longer. Wash and dry. 


Recipe No. 120 
Light Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Blue 6 G on Ioo Ibs. cotton yarn 
pare the dye bath with 


14 lb. Direct Blue 6 G. 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass.) 
10 lbs. Common Salt. 


Pre- 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
Direct Blue 6 G dyes perfectly level, is exceed- 
ingly fast to washing and fairly fast to light. 


Recipe No. 121 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Union Fast Red F on 
Prepare the dye bath with 


100 Ibs. worsted yarn 


4 lbs. Union Fast Red F. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Pl., New York 
City.) 
2 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
30 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter yarn at 140° F. 
at a boil for one hour 
Union Fast Red F is an even dyeing color, ex 
cellently suited to the dyeing of cotton and wool 
union cloth. 


, bring to a boil and dys 


Recipe No. 122. 
Black on Cotton Cloth. 
Zambesi Black B H on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
6 lbs. Zambesi Black B H (10 lbs. Starting 
Bath.) 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., New 
York City.) 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 


cotton cloth 


Dye at a boil for one hour, then rinse and dia 
zotize by working for fifteen minutes in a 
bath made up with 

3 Ibs. 
10 lbs. 
Then 


working for 


cold 


Sodium Nitrite. 
Hydrochloric Acid. 


squeeze or and 


rinse slightly 


minutes in a 


develop by 


fifteen cold bath con 


taining 
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temperature until the cotton is well dyed and then 
bring to a boil and dye until both cotton and wool 
are equally colored. 
Union Fast Red F will give very even dyeings 
1 


which possess very good fastness to light and 


Washing 


Rec J 22 Recipe No. 126. 
necipe No 123 
Black on Woolen Cloth with Cotton Striping Red on Worsted Yarn. 


Threads Brilliant Alizarine Red on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Brilliant Alizarine Red. 
(American Dyewood Co., 154 William St 
New York City.) 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 


Enter yarn at 160° F. and dye at a boil for on 
hour 


wet out 
nd then Brilliant Alizarine Red is not only an excellent 
color for wool dyeing, but will be found valuab! 

; in the dyeing of silk. 

I cotton : 


ind 


Recipe No. 127 


hecine Meo Violet on Cotton Yarn. 


Scarlet on Cotton Paranol Fast Violet B on 100 Ibs. cott 
ee ae Ge / sl Prepare the dye bath with 


bath wit! 2 Ibs. Paranol Fast Violet B 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Av 
Boston, Mass.) 


25 lbs. Common Salt 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one h 
Paranol Fast Violet B is exceedingly last 


nN 


light and acid, and dyes very evenly. 


Recipe No. 128 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 


Pluto Black SS Extra on too Ibs. cotton yart 


Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Pluto Black SS Extra 
(Continental Color & Chemical Co., 
Duane St., New York City.) 
40 lbs. Glauber’s Salt (Crystals). 
2 lbs. Soda Ash 


Recipe No. 1 


25 Enter yarn at 180° F. and dye at a boil for on 
Red on Cotton and Wool Union Cloth. hour 


: ; : i ate na wait aS emia 
Union Fast Red F on 100 lbs. union cloth. Pre Che dyeing produced in this way can be aft: 


treated with bichromate of potassium or formald 


. ‘ - . iyde, r can De dlazotized and developed. 
bs. Union Fast Red F ~s ; I 


Bischofft-& Co.. 88 Park Pl.. New Yor! Pluto Black SS Extra, when dyed directly, pos 
; sesses excellent fastness to light and when aft 
treated or diazotized and developed, the fastnes 


1 - 
washing 1s very good. 
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Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new 


lmpre 


lishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year, 


COTTON. 


New Mills. 
Connecticut, 


Wlil Start opt 
fancy braids, 


Meriden 


rations 


The Meriden 
about August Ist, making 
trimmings and woven goods 
[his company is capitalized at $50,000, with Benj 
\ Collins, president; Horace W. Kingsley, 
treasurer and Wm. D. Harned, superintendent. 
Product will be sold direct 


Kansas City It is expected that 
cperations will start in the early fall in new piant 
under construction for the Kansas City Cotton 
Mills. This plant will be equipped with 10,000 

William Peet is president of the com 
pany, Witten McDonald, vice president and E. E 
Holmes, secretary and treasurer 


*New York, Le Roy. Work is progressing on 
the new buildings under way for the Le Roy Cot 

Mills. As previously reported lant | 
be in operation about October. 


*New York, Utica. The new building to be 
rected by the La Tosca Knitting Co. and Mohawk 
Valley Cap Factory and to be operated as the La 
Tosca Yarn Mill, will be equipped with 10,000 spin 
dies for making combed. yarns, in sizes from 9 to 
30s inclusive 


Braid Co 


dress 


*Missouri, 


ton 


this will 


pia 


Work is unde1 
the Crescent 
recently with 
Davis is president 
Whitney, treasurer 
for making 40s two ply 
Steam power will be 
any machinery pur 


*North Carolina, Bessemer City. 
way on erection of a new mill for 
Mills, Inc., reported incorporated 

stock of $150,000. C. A. 
{ and C. E. 
They will equip the plant, 
yarns, with 3,000 spindles 
Have not yet made 


company 


used 


nhases. 


*North Carolina, Cherryville. At meeting held 
recently by the stockholders of the Melville Manu 
facturing ¢ W. A. Mauney was elected presi 
D. A. Rudisill, vice president and M. L 
isill, secretary and treasurer. Work will start 
once erection of the new buildings, which 
y contemplate having completed January 
rom 3,000 to 5,000 spindles will be installed at 
making yarns 


oO 
dent; 
nud 
on 


ey Ist. 


- 
F 
t 


rst, tor 


plant 
the 
to 


*North Carolina, China Grove The new 
f the Patterson Mfg. Co. (Mill No. 3) 
new Cannon Mill, will be located in 
be called Cannopolis 


and 


new town 


“North Carolina, Gastonia. The Clara Manufac 
turing Co. has awarded contract for erection of 
the new mill. The capital stock is now placed at 
$100,000. A new building 267 by 80 feet will be 
built and 5,000 spindles installed for making fine 
yarns. This is plant of which R. P. Rankin is 
president; Geo. A. Gray, vice president and C. M 
“rmstrong, secretary and treasurer. 


‘North Carolina, Louisburg. James W. Holl 


vements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by 


mills, enlargements, 


pub 


the 


ingsworth is president and manager of the Tar 
River Manufacturing Company, recently incorpor 
ated with capital stock of $20,000. R. G. Allen, 
treasurer. 

*North Carolina, Lowell. The new plant of the 
Peerless Manufacturing Company will be put in 
yperation about January Ist, making 40 to 60 
‘ferns. This mill will have an equipment of 10,000 
spindles and will be operated by electricity. Jno 
C. Rankin is president of the company and super- 
ntendent and S. M. Robinson, treasurer 


“North Carolina, Matthews. The Matthews 
Manufacturing Co., which has been reported in 
-orporated, in a recent issue at Charlotte, 
stablishing a plant at this place. E. J 
J. Renfrew and J. M. Barrett are a 
nentioned as interested 


propose S 
Heath, T. 


among those 


*North Carolina, Roxboro. The new mill to be 
erected by the Roxboro Cotton Mills, which have 
recently increased capital to $180,000 for purpose 
will be called the Longhurst Cotton Mill. They 
expect to have same running within a year, making 
30/2 and 8/3 yarns for the market, with equipment 
of 10,000 spindles. They have not 

r anything, beyond some of the 


yet 
brick. 


Contract 


contracte 


*North Carolina, Selma 
warded for erection new 
Lizzie Cotton Mills, to be 
spindles for making yarns. 
ident of the company, D. B. Oliver, vice-president 
and L. D. Debnam, secretary and treasurer. 


*Oklahoma, Guthrie. The Pioneer Cotton Mills 
capitalized at $150,000, have started work on ere 
tion of their new mill, which they propose having 
n operation about December. L. N. Beattles is 
president of the company, Robert Sohlberg, treas 
urer, and J. E. Douglas, general manager and 
buyer. They will manufacture twine, rope, sash 
‘ord, etc., with equipment of 2,040 ring spindles 
(he machinery will be installed by the Lowell M 
hine Shop 


be 


the 


will soon 
buildings 
equipped with 10,500 


M. C. Winston is pres 


oO! for 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
with the Davies Textile 
has temporarily fitted up a small corrugated iron 

ilding in t he Burnada Mills, Orth 

and Large Frankford, with machinery 
or the manufacture of upholstery goods and tap 
estries It is that when suitable and 
larger he will 
larger scale 

Rhode Island, P 
broken for a new to be 
known as the Burgess Mill, of which Robert Bur- 
xess (Pawtucket) will be treasurer. They propose 
making the finest combed yarns and cloths and ex 
pect to have the buildings completed by Dec. Ist. 
The new weave shed will be 318 by 252 feet, spin 
ning mill, 467 by ror feet, brick 


Thomas Davies, 


ormerly Co., Frankford, 


11 


1 
} 
u I 


1e rear of t 
lox streets. 
reported 
are found 


quarters 


iwtucket Groun 


plant 


been 


and to be 


has 


j 
erected 


three stories 
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Contract has been let 


*South Carolina, Pickens. 
for the erection of the Dickens Cotton Mills. 


*Tennessee, Nashville. Work will start Sept. Ist 
on installing the new machinery in the Warioto 
Cotton Mills, which will be ready to start opera- 
tions about Jan. 1st. This plant will be equipped 
with 20,000 spindles and 500 looms, and will be lo- 
cated in what was known as the No. 2 mill of the 
Tennessee Mills plant. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Alabama, Huntsville. The Abingdon Mills, 
which have been incorporated with capital stock of 
$150,000, to operate the Madison Cotton Mills, 
have started operations, making 8 to 11 oz. duck, 
with equipment of 18,328 ring spindles and 500 
looms. They will add 3 pickers, 20 cards, 4 fly 
frames, 12 dry twisters, a spooler and slasher and 
machine shop equipment and condensing plant. 
The product is sold through Wm. L. Barrell Co., 
New York. 


Alabama, Livingston. At meeting held recent- 
ly by the directors of the Livingston Manufactur- 
ing Co., the capital stock was increased from $50,- 
000 to $100,000. 


*Connecticut, Moosup. The new weave shed for 
the Aldrich Mfg. Co. has been completed and 
work has begun installing the machinery; 510 new 
Vhitin looms will be put in, also 20 cards, 2 speed- 
ers, 6 combers and 7,500 ring spindles. 


Connecticut, Packerville. The Cutler Mills Co. 
have added 10 new Knowles looms. 


Connecticut, Uncasville. An addition is under 
way to the Uncasville Mfg. Co.’s office building. 
They have also added 20 new Draper looms and 
installed a 750 H. P. engine. 


Connecticut, Willimantic. The Windham Mfg. 
Co. has recently completed installing a new water 
wheel, replacing old looms with 40 new ones, add- 
ing 9 new cards and making some general repairs. 

Georgia, Athens. The Star Thread Mill has 
placed order for 4,000 new spindles and carding 
and picker room machinery to be installed. 


Georgia, Columbus. The Eagle & Phoenix Mills 
are to expend about $60,000 on new machinery, in- 
cluding about 16,000 additional spindles. 

*Georgia, Dalton. Plans and specifications are 


being prepared for the new mill to be erected by 
the Crown Cotton Mills. There will be 12,000 spin- 


dies installed in the new plant. 

Georgia, Jefferson. It is reported that the Jef- 
ferson Cotton Mills propose enlarging the plant 
ind adding about 2,500 more spindles. 


*Georgia, Monroe. Work will start this month 
by the Walton Cotton Mill Co. on erection of an 


addition to their plant. They will increase the 
machinery equipment from 5,000 spindles to 10,000 
nd looms from 156 to 316. 


*Maine, Westbrook. The Dana Warp Mills have 
recently installed 5,000 new spindles, replacing old 
ones and also added 4,000 additional ones. They 
have recently built an addition, four stories, to the 
plant 
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The Nashawan- 
nuck Company, reported to increase capital, will 
build an addition, 150 by 46 feet. 


*Massachusetts, East Webster. 
that operations will start the first of the year in 


*Massachusetts, Easthampton. 


It is expected 


the new mill 
Cambric Mills. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. Small Bros., manu- 
facturers banding and rope, are making arrange- 
ments to build a two-story brick building, 76 by 
39 feet, near present mill. 


under construction at the Slater 


*Massachusetts, Housatonic. Contract has been 
awarded for the two additions, four and five 
stories, to be built to the Monument Mills. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Bristol 
Manufacturing Corp., making combed cotton 
cloth, is installing 15,000 new mule spindles and 
500 new looms. The original mill contained 50,000 
ring spindles and 1,435 looms. Some of the old 
looms may be thrown out. The new machinery 
will be in operation by October Ist. 


Massachusetts, Taunton. The Taunton River 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock of 
$300,000 and will operate the Eagle Mills property, 
more recently known as the Watuppa Mills, which 
were never started. Work will start at once re- 
modeling and building plant for making high 
grade ladies’ dress goods, silk and fine cotton 
weaves. D. G. Dery (14 Greene St., New York) 
and Col. Peter H. Corr are actively interested in 
the new company. 


*Mississippi, Columbus. The Columbus Yarn & 
Cordage Company is rebuilding the plant recently 
destroyed by fire. 


*Mississippi, Laurel. The Laurel Cotton Mills 
have about completed work on the new addition 
165 by 75 feet, two stories, and have started in- 
stalling the machinery, doubling the equipment of 
the old plant, 10,400 spindles. 


Mississippi, Tupelo. The Tupelo Cotton Mills 
are to double capacity of their plant. The hosiery 
mill building has been purchased and will be util- 
ized for weaving. 


New Hampshire, Manchester. An addition 30 by 
33 feet, three stories, is being built to the bleach- 
ery at the Stark Corporation. 


North Carolina, Durham. The Golden Belt Mfg 
Co. is to make a large addition to the plant, al- 
most doubling capacity. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Tapestry Mills have contracted with William 
Steele & Sons Co. for the erection of a one-story 
brick addition, 36 by 41 feet, to their boiler room 
on Mascher St., above Allegheny Ave., the cost to 
be $3,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Richard Voit, pro- 
prietor of the Lindley Mfg. Co. now at Mutter St 
and Lehigh Ave., where he is manufacturing cur 
tains and gauze cotton goods, is removing the 
plant to the S. E. corner of Coral and Taylor Sts., 
where he will materially increase his capacity. He 
sells direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
A. E. Margerison & 


Messrs. W. H. & 


Co. are seeking a town in 
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which to locate their plant. A member of the firm 
was recently in Elkton, Md., for that purpose. 
The firm, however, states that at the present time 
they do not know what they will do, but if a suit- 
able location can be secured the probability is that 
they will remove their plant, now located at Emer- 
ald and Sergeant streets, in which they manufac- 
ture Turkish towels and terry cloths on 50 broad 
and 48 narrow looms, to the town which offers the 
best inducements. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. J. Frederic Houston 
& Co., who have been making many changes and 
improvements to their mill at Cumberland, N. C., 
have recently put in a pair of horizontal turbine 
wheels supplied by the S. Morgan Smith Co., York, 
Pa., which will almost double their power plant. 
They manufacture cotton warps in skeins, tubes or 
cones, and report being very busy. The main of- 
fice is in the Provident Building, 4th and Chestnut 
Sts 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Providence 
Braid Co, Providence, has made arrangements for 
their new mill to be erected at this place, and have 
awarded contract for erection. The new building 
will be 179 by 77 feet. It is expected that it will 
be ready for occupancy late in the fall. 


*South Carolina, Anderson. Contracts have 
been placed for the new machinery to be installed 
in the H. C. Townsend Cotton Mill, doubling the 
present capacity, 2,280 spindles. 


*South Carolina, Williamston. Work will start 
at once on erection of an addition for the Wil- 
liamston Mills, to accommodate the new machinery 
previousiy reported to be installed (3,584 spindles 
and 100 looms) 


Mills Shutting Down. 
Maine, Westbrook 


pended for the 
mock factory 

North Carolina, Hope Mills. The four mills of 
the Hope Mill Mfg. Co.’s plant have been closed 
owing to trouble with the operatives, on account 
of employing Italian help, imported by them. 


Operations have been sus- 
summer in the Westbrook Ham- 


Tennessee, Trenton. The Trenton Cotton Mills 
have been closed. The management, finding that 
the property was not paying, decided to discontinue 
same. 

—_—_—_———_——__q—_—_____—_. 


WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 


*Connecticut, Putnam. We have been advised 
by Jere Emery, proprietor of the Pine Tree Wor- 
sted Mill, recently reported started, that at pres- 
ent he is only making a trial with a few Northrop 
looms. What the outcome will be will be decided 
later. 


Massachusetts, Farnumsville. C. A. Root of Ux- 
bridge, Edw. J. Brady, L. Bachman of New York, 
and others, who are interested in the mills at Ux- 
bridge managed by Mr. Root, are organizing a 
new company with a capital stock of $300,000, to 
yperate a weaving plant in the mill at this place, 
lately fitted up : ilk mill. The pl ill be 
itely fitted up as a silk mill, ne plant wi € 
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equipped with about 4oo Draper looms, to manu- 
lacture cotton worsteds. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. Work has been 


started on Section D of the new Wood Worsted 
Mill. 


North Carolina, Winston. A new mill will be 
erected here by the Chatham Mfg. Co., of Elkin, 
for manufacturing high grade woolen blankets 
The company has recently increased the capital 
stock to $350,000 for purpose of building the new 
plant. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The production of 
the new plant of S. W. Goldsmith, now being put 
in condition for operation in the O’Neill Mill, Ox- 
ford and Josephine streets, Frankford, will be cot- 
ton, woolen and worsted dress goods and men’s 
wear, which he will turn out on 26 broad looms, 
selling direct. The superintendent of the plant 
will be Edward Andrae, well known to the tex- 
tile trade as a former professor in one of the 
prominent textile schools in Germany and a writer 
of technical articles of great merit. The plant will 
be running within a few weeks. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Landenberger 
Manufacturing Co., in which Charles H. Landen- 
berger is interested, expects to have the new plant 
at Howard and Oxford Sts. in operation by Sep- 
tember Ist. This plant will have an equipment of 
so broad looms for making dress goods. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. George Leather, 
formerly a member of the firm of Leather & 
Reimer, proprietors of the late Thalia Mills, in the 
Dale Mill, Frankford, has started up a small plant 


for the manufacture of woven railway waste at 1545 


Ruan St. The machinery operated by him is of 
his own construction. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Charles H. Lande- 
berg has leased quarters at Columbia Ave., Turner 
and Howard Sts., and will install a plant for man- 
ufacturing dress goods. Expects to start opera- 
tions about August 1st. Mr. Landeberg was for- 
merly with F. A. Bockman & Co. 


*Rhode Island, Pascoag. Work has been started 
on erection of the new mill to be occupied by 
Samuel Mellor and Paul A. Schwartz, who will 
operate same as the Hawthorn Worsted Com- 
pany. The mill will be equipped with 40 looms 
and is expected to be in operation about January 
1st. The main building will be 130 by 4o feet, two 
stories, with boiler house, 40 by 40 feet, two stories. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Baltic. The Shetucket Worsted 
Mills have recently added 15 new looms, a new 
press and a folding and measuring machine. 


*Connecticut, Mystic. Contract has been let by 
the Mystic Woolen Company for the erection of 
a storehouse, 150 by 30 feet. The company has 
also added 25 new looms recently, replacing old 
ones. 

Connecticut, Vernon. The Vernon 
Mills have been closed during the 
repairs. A new 


*Maine, 


Woolen 
week to make 
smokestack is being set up. 


Dexter The Wassookeag Woolen 
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ve the new addition, 42 by Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The James Dunlap 
npleted and ready for Carpet Company, 56th and Jefferson Sts., manu- 
months. facturers.of velvet and tapestry carpets and also 
owners of the mill at Indiana Ave. and A St 
which they have equipped with looms for the man 
ufacture of Axminster carpets, have filed plans 
a three-story addition to the latter mill to be ¢ 
by 50 feet, to cost $10,000 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
F. B. Birch & Son, of the Franklin Spinning Mills, 
pinners of rug and carpet yarns, are to add w 
ted yarn spinning to the plant. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Stearns & 
‘astor, architects, have awarded the contract for 
additions to the mills of Thomas Wolstenholm 
Sons & Co. at Frankford Ave. and Westmorelar 
Sts. to Henderson & Co. A two-story brick add 

tion will be made to the shipping department of 
t] I] 1 alterations to the old buildings. T1 

be commenced at once 


Rhode Island, Washington. It is reported tl 
the Elite Spinning Co. is to install considerable 


new machinery, including a new set of cards 


rginia, Fredericksburg The Melville Woole: 
t which John C. Melville and William H 
th ywners, manufacturers of cass 
goods, overcoatings and novel 
556 spindles and 30 broad looms, d1 
finish, are installi an extensive filtr 


+ 


plant with settling reservoirs, etc., supplied by 
United Water Improvement Co., Phila., for the pu 


pose of ren odelit g their entire water system 


Mills Starting Up. 


Connecticut, Norwich. Operations have been 
sumed in the Clinton Mills Co.'s pl ] 
1 


since July 1, for making general repairs. 


ant, close 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Richard Hall, 

$100,000, { merly connected with the Rock Hill Mills Cé 
1m Woolen Mills. to ‘Vest Manayunk, which was recently destroyed | 
ition nearer the cit: fire, has leased the old dye housa on Paoli Av« 
4 ond modern oo Manayunk, which he has equipped with a new et 
gine and boiler, 2 shredders, and will also put in 2 
sets cards and 1 garnett machine for the purpos 
of manufacturing waste and shoddies. The plant is 
now partly in operation. 


lans have been pre Mills Shutting Down. 


. t 

125 by 100 feet, seven California, Napa. The Napa Woolen Mills hav 
Cleary, Wallin & Crouse been closed. The machinery has been sold to Stay 
and rugs. Contract will ton parties 


started ‘ : : 
Connecticut, Wilsonville. Operations have been 


*New York, Newburgh. When additions hav: discontinued for an indefinite time in Lawrer 
en ( ympleted the capacity of the Stroock Keegan's mill. 


Plush Company will be about doubled. Work is ; a ‘ Kt 
ier aac tei ladidi teenie he athe Massachusetts, Medford. The Medford Woolen 
OW in r way instal ig aci ery e ew ad . . - 
rian ss : , Company closed the mill for a month. General r« 


dition recently built : 
mace ; pairs were made during the shut down. 
Pennsylvania, Bridgeport Wilham Barbour, : = 3 “ 
7 Sa eee = aoe Missouri, St. Joseph. The Buell Woolen Mills 
eported to add additional machinery to his plant. : ; 
ects to ne running be Sentember. Wii Dave Scen closed for the remainder of the summer 
é pects to lav same int ry psepre CT. Wi 
a ¢ ns. bu at f = to 20s. and Operations will be resumed October Ist 
make worsted yarns, buying tops, s to at . 
' machinery, 6 spinning frames 
For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department 
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SILK. 





New Mills. 
New Jersey, Weehawken Heights The SBoder 
mann Manufacturing Co. has incorporated 
with capital stock of $100,000 for purpose of manu 
facturing The 


been 


laces and embroideries. main office 


is at 231 Hackensack Road Ernest A. Boden 
nann, Conrad Teller and Otto Huetsch are inter 
ested. 

New York, Gloversville. William Lefi & Co., 
49 Yale St., dealers in gloves, have secured quart- 


ers at 94 Marshall Ave., which they will equip with 
machinery for the weaving of silk cloth to be used 
in the manufacture of silk gloves They will em- 
ploy so hands. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
«Connecticut, Manchester 

be completed about the 

yn the new dye house for Cheney Bros. 


South 


Work 5 em 


‘ at ae ee oe 
nected to middle of Ju 


Massachusetts, Becket. Preparations are being 
by the Berkshire & Becket Silk Company t 
1 number of spinners and braiders on the 
floor of the ll 


mill 


Vernon 


two stories, is be 


} 
nade 


netall 


wer 









New York. Mt An addition 50 by so 
brick built to John G 
Wintien’s braid mill. The building will also con 

in a fireproof v: f ng stock. Will add 


} R. Kallman 


fect ing 


ult for stori 
her machinery R. R 


the plant 







Mills Starting Up. 
New York, Saratoga. The Clar 
mtemplates starting operations in the new plant 
August Ist 


this place 


i 







MISCELLANEOUS. 









Connecticut, Sterling. Work is well under way 
n the new mill for the United States Dyeing & 
Finishing Company’s branch mill, the Sterling Dy 
Works, at this place. It is expected to have the 
new dye plant in operation by October Ist. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. It is reported that 
he Lawrence Dye Works, which have recently 
purchased additional ground, proposes erecting a 


new mill. 


*Missouri, Kansas City. The United States 
Ramie Fibre & Manufacturing Co., incorporated 
ith capital stock of $100,000, expects to locate 
their new plant in New Orleans, La. At first they 
vill run a degumming plant and later will erect a 
yarn mil! They expect to start work on construc 
tion in about go days and start up on the plant 
about Jan. 1. J. Walter Farrar (Kansas City Stock 
Yards) is president of the company, Lemuel A 
Murphy, treasurer, and John H. Marshall, buyer. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The American Tracing 
Cloth Co. is a new concern which has leased the 
sishop Mill at Riverside and will manufacture 
tracing cloth, from a new process. Operations will 
start August Ist. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadel 
& Hey have recently s 
Gilingham St., Frankford, 


yhia Messrs. Callaghar 


tted up a plant at 172¢ 








and fancy warps [he machinery operated by 

them was formerly the property of Frank G 

D . 

Bruey, who was located at 4155 Frankford Ave 
} 


— 


Mr. Bruey is now employed by 
Cedar St., Margaret, manufact 
asks, as head of the beaming dep: 
mill, which contains 134 looms 


William Clark or 


above urer of dam 


irtment of the 
*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Work is near 
completed on a large addition to the main buil 
ing of William H. Lorimer & Sons 


Ly 
] 
i 


Company's 





plant 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia [he contract for 
the erection the one-story brick boiler louse 
45 by 60 feet, at 4th & Somerset St or John J 
Campbell, bleacher, dyer d finisher of w en 
nd worsted piece g has been warded t 
J. N. Gill & Co. The cos f tl peration 

timated at $7,50 

Penns Re j T} \ reinl 
“ < > \ ( a ii€ \ € eTs nk Dve 
\ Knoll & Althouse, Props., will erect tw 
new buildings on Pear Street vh permit 5 
; ; 
‘ ure These buildings will replace plant 
es ed by fire 


ennsylvania, Reading. The Prospect D 
Works proposes rebuilding their plant somewher: 
in the suburbs of the ll 


city and will erect several 
building instead f n ] ] 
Dullidings, instead of one large plant 
erect building on site one destroved 





same 





Island, Providence 
facturing Company has been 


ital ste ck of 


Rhode Che Manu 
ncorporated with cay 

purpose of dyeing and 
hose mentioned i 
ck and John H. Slat 


Fe ster 


$100,000, for the 
yarns Amo 
John S 


bleaching 


terested are: 


as in 


ter. 


—____q 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


\lab ima, Eufaula 


The Chewalla Cotton Mil!s 
1a petitioned into involuntary bankruptcy 
The creditors are represented by Hon. Charles S 
McDowell. Ir. The liabilities of the 

at $150,000, with $120,000. 


ee 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


have been 


-oncern aré 


placed 


assets -of 





Alabama. Birmingham We have been advised 
by Ike Adler, reported to have purchased the Bir 


the Southern Textil: 
has not vet decided what will 
instal machinery 


what machinery is a 


mingham Cotton Mills of 
Co.’s plant. that he 
be done. He may new 


ming cotton in u¢ dition to 


rT spnrn- 
for s] 


ready in the plant 


Alabama, Huntsville. The report is again re 
vived that the Merrimack Mfg. Company is to es 
tablish a large finishing plant to be operated in 
connection with the other mills at this place 


* l- 


labama, Montgomery. 
upon hy Bert Weil, reported in 
establishing a cotton mill here 


been decidea 


terested in 


*Arkansas, Springs. We have 


been 





1 


for the beaming of plain 


1 








Details have not yet 


1 
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advised that there is nothing tangible in the report 
concerning proposed cotton plant. 


Connecticut, Glastonbury. The Crosby Manu- 
facturing Co.’s plant at East Glastonbury has been 
sold to Angus Park, of Hanover. The new pro- 
prietor will take possession about September Ist. 
It is reported that Mr. Parks proposes organizing 
a stock company with Boston parties, to operate 
the plant. 


Connecticut, Montville. The Spinning and card- 
ing departments of the Monarch Woolen Co. are 
being operated night and day. 


*Georgia, Summerville. John D. Taylor of this 
piace and Ralph H. Wilson, Lindale, are inter- 
ested in the establishment of the proposed cotton 
mill at this place. A stock company will be organ- 
ized with Mr. Taylor as president and Mr. Wilson, 
superintendent. 


*Kansas, Topeka. The woolen mill is in opera- 
tion with a night and day force. 


*Maine, Houlton. The project of establishing a 
woolen mill at this place is being considered by a 


committee appointed for the purpose. 


Maine, Rumford Falls. It is reported that a 
towel factory is to be erected by Virgin Bros. on 
the Isaiah Perkins property. 


Massachusetts, Boston. The firm of Harding, 
Whitman & Co. will be continued under the same 
tirm name, by William Whitman, Wm. Whitman, 
Jr., Charles L. Harding, Arthur T. Bradlee and 
Malcolm D. Whitman. 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. It is reported that 
the Parkhill Mfg. Co. proposes moving a wooden 
building, used as a storehouse, to make room for a 
new brick building. proposed, 250 by 160 feet, three 
stories high. 


Massachusetts, Hingham. It is reported that a 
new woolen plant is to be established here and that 
William Coppin will be manager. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. We have been ad- 
vised by the Lawrence Duck Company, reported 
as considering an enlargement to the plant, that 
they do not anticipate making any additions this 
year. 

Massachusetts, Lowell. The U. S. Bunting Co. 
is to erect a new plant during the summer. Work 
has begun removing four old buildings from the 
premises. 

Massachusetts, Methuen The Wardwell Picker 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $17,000. A. A. Wyman and Arthur E. Shafter 
are mentioned as having an interest in the com- 
pany. 

Massachusetts, Millbury. Jno. P. Crane & Co. 
have given up business as dyers of cotton warps, 
and Mr. Crane has accepted a position with the 
Indian Orchard Co. at Indian Orchard, Mass. 


*Massachusetts, Plymouth. The Plymouth 
Woolen & Cotton Co.'s property has been pur- 
chased by Eben D. Jordan. It is expected that the 
mili will be removed from the premises. 

New Hampshire, Laconia. The Belknap Stock- 
ing Company has been reported organized with 
capital stock of $15,000 
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Massachusetts, Spencer. The Joseph Wicks Mfg. 
Co.'s mill has been leased temporarily by the 
Taylor Woolen Co., where four spinning machines 
are being run on yarns. 


*Mississippi, Wesson. A decree of sale of the 
Mississippi Cotton Mills has been issued by Judge 
Niles. This plant is now in the hands of a receiver 
The sale is to take place before November Ist to 


satisfy a $300,000 mortgage given as security for a 
bond issue. 


Missouri, St. Louis. The Texas Bag & Fibre 
Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $100,000 for manufacturing fibre bags 
and other materials. Among those interested are 
the Messrs. J. S. and S. A. Bemis, St. Louis, and 
R. J. Wood, New Orleans. 


*New Hampshire, Nashua. The Granite Overall 
Company has started operations making overalls, 
jumpers, long coats. This is a department of the 
Granite State Knitting Co. 


New Jersey, Braddock. The Bailey & Steel Mfg. 
Co. is remodeling their entire plant into mill for 
making worsted cheviots and men’s wear, using 
2/40, 2/32 and 1/16 worsted yarns. They will dis- 
continue the manufacture of novelty upholstery 
goods and curtains. 


New Jersey, Newark. The John H. Meyer Com- 
pany has been incorporated under New Jersey laws 
to dye and finish textile fabrics. Capital stock is 
placed at $50,000. Among those interested are 
Charles O. Geyer, Harry H. Picking and H. N. 
Smith of East Orange. 


New Jersey, Trenton. It is reported that the Old 


Temperance Hall has been purchased by Albert 


Brandt and Isaac Goldberg for $100,000 and that a 
Japanese silk goods manufacturing plant may be 
installed. 


New York, Albany. The R. J. Peterson Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$50,000 for purpose of manufacturing cotton 
goods. M. QO. Peterson and G. A. Rhodes are 
reported as interested. 


New York, Niagara Falls. The Niagara Falls 
Flax & Linen Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $400,000. Among those mentioned 
as interested are E. A. Wickes (New York) and F. 
E. Lovelace (Niagara Falls.) 


New York, Oswego. The Swits Wool Co. has 
leased the wool pulling department of their plant 
for one year to John Siebert & Sons, formerly em- 
ployed by the former company. 


*New York, Fort Edward. The Standard Tex- 
tile Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $25,000 for manufacturing textile goods 
W. A. Huppuch (Sandy Hill) is president of the 
new company; W. M. Haskell (Glenn Falls), vice 
president; J. Irving Fowler, secretary and Walter 
W. Clark, treasurer and general manager. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. The Matthews Man- 
uiacturing Co. has been reported incorporated wit! 
capital stock of $125.000 for promoting and operat 
ing cotton mills. E. J. Heath and J. M. Barrett 
are mentioned as interested. 


North Carolina, Liledoun. 
facturing Company has been 


The Watts Manu 
incorporated with 
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capital stock of $100,000. This company has re- 
cently secured and is operating the plant formerly 
known as the Moore Cotton Mills. J. Walter 
Watts, O. L. Hollar and Charles P. Matheson are 
the incorporators. 


*North Carolina, Louisburg. The Tar River 
Manufacturing Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $20,000. Among those men- 
tioned as interested are Robert G. Allen, Harriet 
F. Allen and James W. Hollingsworth. 


*North Carolina, Matthews. The Matthews 
Mfg. Co., reported incorporated to operate a cot- 
ton mill at this place, will not do so, but will run 
a large ginnery and fertilizer plant. The fertilizer 
plant will have capacity of 100 tons daily and will 
be in operation by first of the year. 


North Carolina, Statesville. It is stated that A. 
B. Saunders is seeking site at this place upon 
which to erect a new cotton mill. Local capital 
will be interested in the project. 


North Carolina, Willardville. The Little River 
Manufacturing Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $100,000 for purpose of man- 
ufacturing yarns and cotton goods. Among those 
mentioned as interested are A. G. Cox and J. S. 
Manning of Durham. 


Ohio, Columbus. The Whittkamper Woolen 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $50,000. Walter J. Moser and F. H. Whitt- 
kamper are interested. 


Ohio, Tiffin. It is reported that the Tiffin Wool- 
en Mills, which have been idle for some time, are 
to be taken by the Marshall Field Co. of Chicago 
and used by them as a distributing centre. The 
machinery will be shipped to a mill in Illinois. 


Ontario, Blakeney. The Blakeney Woolen Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $40,000, 
for manufacturing woolen goods, etc. J. Coxford, 
j. G. Forgie (Pembroke), and J. E. H. Barnet 
(Renfrew) are mentioned as interested in the 
project. 


Ontario, Hamilton. The Canadian Axminster 
Co., with a capital of $50,000 has been incorporated 
for the manufacture of carpets, rugs, etc. The 
directors are A. F. Hatch, R. B. Bruce and J. L. 
Counsel, all of Hamilton. 


Pennsylvania, East Greenville. The Columbia 
Silk Mills with an equipment of 33 narrow looms 
and 240 spindles, are running full time on ribbons 
for which they have received many orders. This 
concern like the Eureka Ribbon Co., which is 
about one half mile from Pennsburg, has for its 
president A. S. Schantz and reports being very 
busy. 


Pennsylvania, Pennsburg. The Eureka Ribbon 
Co., of which A. S. Schantz is the president, re- 
ports being very busy on ribbons operating 33 
looms, They employ about 75 hands and state they 
have as much business as they can attend to. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Dewhirst & Broad- 
bent’s Waverly Worsted mills, at Main St. & Green 
Lane, Manayunk, in which they manufactured wor- 
sted yarns on 2,000 spindles, was sold by the Exe- 
cutor of the estate, at public auction on July 25, 
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the purchaser being A. Patchett, 248 Chestnut St.. 
for the sum of $1,800. Mr. Patchett states at this 
time he does not know what disposition will be 
made of the plant. Mr. Broadbent, the junior part- 
ner of the late firm, is now employed by Thomas 
Wolstenholme Sons & Co. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. W. H. & A. 
E. Margerison have been appointed receivers of 
the Margerison & Struth Mfg. Co., located on 
Arizona Street below Emerald, manufacturers of 
Turkish towels, damasks, velvour plush, terry 
cloths and jacquard novelties on 7 wide and 39 
natrow looms. The plant is now running off the 
raw stock on hand which, when finished, will be 
sold together with its equipment in order to satisfy 
their creditors, who have agreed to accept a set- 
tlement of 50 cents on the dollar on account of 
their claims. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Alfred Clegg, for- 
merly connected with Edward Clegg’s Sons, manu- 
facturers of wool shoddies at Howard and Berks 
Sts., has opened up an office in the Mariner & 
Merchant Bldg., 3d and Chestnut Sts., where he 
is carrying on a business as broker and manufac- 
turers’ agent, for the sale of shoddies, wastes and 
rags on commission. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A charter has been 
asked for by Samuel R. Boggs, George W. Boggs 
and Joseph M. Sieele for the Thomas Boggs & 
Sons Company. This concern is now doing busi- 
ness under the name of Thomas Boggs & Sons. 
operating the Model Carpet Mills at 2d St. and 
Allegheny Ave., with 83 looms on ingrain carpets. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. S. W. Goldsmith is 
reported to install looms in the O’Neill Mill, Ox- 
ford and Josephine Sts., for making men’s wear. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The partnership ex- 
isting between Cornelius Sullivan and Henry L. 
Webster, trading as the Valkone Dye & Finishing 
Works, has been dissolved by mutual consent. 


The business will be continued by Cornelius 
Sullivan. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The contract for 
repairing the fire damage to the mill of William 
O’Neill at Oxford and Josephine Sts., Frankford, 
has been given out. The cost is placed at $1,000. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Gilbert & 
Johnson, 125 Herman St., Germantown, manufac- 
turers of high grade bathing suits, sweaters, 
jackets, etc., who started up about three months 
ago, state that their samples have been placed on 
the market and orders coming in. They also say 
that the firm name is to be changed on August rst 
to J. D. Gilbert & Co., and the name of the mill 
to be called the Atlas Knitting Mills, after the 
brand of goods which they manufacture. The plant 
is to be equipped with 18 machines to be run by 
gas. 


Rhode Island, Central Falls. It is stated that the 
mills of the Farwell Worsted Company (bankrupt), 
will be closed as soon as the present stock is used, 


which will be about August Ist. It was at first 


thought that the plant would be operated by the 
receiver for the benefit of the creditors, but this 
has not been found advisable. 
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Rhode Island, Fiskville \ report, not verified, 
states that the B. B. & R. Knight company propose 
erecting a large cotton mill between the villages of 
‘iskville and Jackson and that the old mills at thi 


Fiskvi 
place will be torn down. 


Rhode Island, Pascoag. It is reported that Paul 
Schwartz of Harrisville and Samuel Mellor, pro 
pose starting a new woolen mill at this place. 


Rhode Island, Providence. 
contract has been let for a new mill to be erected 
at the Riverside plant of the American Woolen 
Company. The new building will be 293 by 8o 
feet, three stories and will be used for spinning 
and weaving purposes. An addition will also be 
made to the winding room of the present mill 


South Carolina, Fork Shoals. A special meeting 
the stockholders of the Fork Shoals Cotton 
Mills will be held on August 7th to consider in- 
creasing the capital stock Important additions 
and improvements will probably be made 


It is reported that 
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Vermont. Quechee. it is the J. C. Parker Co.’s 
mill at this place and not the Dewey Mills, that 
have been purchased recently by A. G. and R. L 
Parker, of Penacook, N. H. The mill will be 
operated as the J. C. Parker Co., with capital stock 
of $100,000; R. L. Harris, president and agent; A 
G. Harris, treasurer and Clarence A. Davis, super- 
intendent. This mill is equipped with 7 sets cards 
and 34 broad looms, making white flannels and 
dress goods. 

Virginia, Independence. C. E. Lundy of this 
piace is reported as interested in organizing a 
company to erect a woolen mill, driven by elec- 
tricity 

Virginia, Petersburg. Werres & Hinton, operat- 
ing a dyeing plant, have been incorporated as the 
Werres & Hinton Silk Dye Works, with a capital 
stock of $50,000 minimum and $200,000 maximum 
H. P. Stratton is president of the company, John 
H. Werres, vice president and general manager 
and F. H. Heineman, secretary and treasurer. 


Personals. 


Walter M. Lamont has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the worsted department of the Wood 
Worsted Mill, of Lawrence, Mass. 


J. E. Allen, overseer of ring spinning in the Har- 
mony Mills, of Cohoes, N. Y., has resigned. 


Patrick Dwyer has resigned as overseer of spin 
ning and twisting in the Woonsocket Worsted 
Mills, of Woonsocket, R. I. 


E. L. Hersom, superintendent of the Fitchburg 
Duck Mills, of Fitchburg, Mass., has resigned and 
has been succeeded by D. A. Everly, of Pawtucket 
R. L 


Merton Berry, overseer of carding for the En- 
field Mig. Co., Enfield, Mass., has severed his con 
nection with that mill. 


George E. Elliott, formerly of the York Cotton 
Mills, of Saco, Me., has resigned to take a position 
as overseer of spinning at the Monadnock Mills, of 
Claremont, N. H 


James Green, a recent graduate of the New Bed 
ford Textile School, has been promoted to over- 
seer of weaving in Hathaway Mill No. 2 of New 
Bedford, Mass. 


C. E. Hartley, overseer of carding for the Hali- 
fax Cotton Mills, Halifax, N. S., has resigned to 
take a more responsible position. 

Patrick Lappin has resigned as overseer of dye- 
ng for the Saylesville Bleachery, of Pawtucket, R 

, and is succeeded by A. Bryson, of North Adams, 
Mass. 


Frank Burns, of bleaching for the Bar 
rowsville Bleachery, has resigned his position 

take a similar position in Providence. He is suc 
ceeded by William Darrell, formerly second hand. 


Thomas Cooper has resigned as overseer of card 


for the Tecumseh Mills of Fall River, Mass 
retire from the business 


overseer 
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Paul A. Schwartz, superintendent of the Glen 
Worsted Mills, of Harrisville, R. I., has resigned 
his position and it is reported that he is thinking of 
going into business for himself. 


Joseph W. Guild, for many years overseer of 
carding in the Anory branch of the Amoskeag 
Mig. Co., of Manchester, N. H., has resigned his 
position. He is succeeded by Fred A. Downs, who 
has also been with the Amoskeag Mills for many 
years. 


P. F. Reilly, who has held the position as over- 
seer of finishing for the C. A. Root Co., of Ux 
bridge, Mass., for the past eleven years, resigned 
his position Saturday, June 23d. The help em- 
ployed under Mr. Reilly presented him with a hand 
some gold chain and an Odd Fellows’ and Eagle’s 
charm 


Henry Cole has taken a position as overseer of 
finishing with the Davis & Brown Woolen Co., oi 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


William J. Underwood, formerly with the Parke: 
and Hargraves mills, of Fall River, has taken 
position with the King Phillip Mills of that city. 


John Bonner, superintendent and designer of the 
Shirreffs Worsted Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., has 
taken a position with the Waterloo Woolen Co., 
of Waterloo, N. Y., as superintendent. 


Joseph Charlesworth, formerly in the setting up 


department of the Davis & Furber Co., is now 
superintendent of the Centra! Yarn Co., of Central 
Village, Conn. 


George Parent. formerly overseer of spinning at 
the Whipple Mill, in Oakland, R. L, now holds a 
similar position with the Central Yarn Co., of 
Central Village, Conn. 


George Egan, overseer of finishing for the 
Moosup Mills, Moosup, Conn., has been granted 
leave of absence on account of sickness. His plac 
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W. S 


will be filled during his absence by 
of Worcester, Mass. 





Green 


Royal White, who was designer and assistant 
superintendent of the Stirling Mills of Lowell, 
Mass., resigned recently to take a position as 
agent and general manager of the Brighton Mills 
of Passaic, N. J. 


Warren Lucas, formerly with the Morrison 
Woolen Co. of Dexter, Me., has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of carding and spinning for the 
Amos Abbott Co. of North Dexter, Me. 

[. H. Tobin, formerly overseer of finishing for 
G. Murdock & Son, New Boston, Conn., has taken 
charge of finishing for the Morrison Woolen Co. 
of Dexter, Me. 


R. T. Robinson, superintendent of the Concord 
Mills, Concord Junction, Mass., has resigned and 
is succeeded by Howard S. Wood. Mr. Robinson 
bas taken up the electrical business in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

M. E. Stevens has resigned as superintendent oi 
the People’s Cotton Mills in Montgomery, Ala., 
and is succeeded by J. M. Foster of Lawrence, 
Mass. Mr. Stevens goes to Columbus, Ga., where 
he will be superintendent of the Columbus Mfg. 
Co 

James B. Fagan, former designer for the Hins- 
dale Woolen Co. of Hinsdale, Mass., has resigned 
and gone to Fitchburg, Mass. 

Mr. McVicar of Valleyfield, Que., has taken the 
position as overseer of finishing for the Boston 
Duck Co. of Bondsville, Mass., succeeding John 
Convery, resigned. 


Arthur Dickinson, superintendent of the Po- 
casset Mill No. 5 has resigned. Mr. Dickinson has 
another position in view, which he will take after 
a month’s vacation. 


Jerry Haley, overseer of dyeing for the North 
Dexter Woolen Co. of Dexter, Me., has accepted 
a similar position with the Terry Mfg. Co. of 
Waterville, Me. 


Lloyd A. Gilbert, overseer of carding for the 


Blackstone Mfg. Co. of Blackstone, Mass., has 
tendered his resignation. 
E. P. Barker, formerly wiith the Merrimack 


Woolen Co. of Lowell, Mass., has accepted a posi 
tion as superintendent for the James J. Regan 
Mig. Co. of Rockville, Conn. 


John H. Begley has accepted a position with the 
J. R. Montgomery Co. of Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Harry Balcomb of East Douglas, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of carding for the 
Meriden Woolen Co. of Meriden, Conn 

Peter Ostigney of Salmon Falls, N. H., has taken 
a position with the Dwight Mfg. Co. of Chicopee, 
Mass. 

Fred G. Wilman of Lawrence, Mass., has ac- 
cepted the position as overseer of dyeing for the 
Rochester Woolen Co. of Rochester, N. H. 
Pettengill of Bound Brook, N. J., has 
accepted a position as overseer of finishing for 
the James J. Regan Mfg. Co. of Rockville, Conn. 


Harmon, formerly overseer of carding 


George 


Chas. R 
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and spinning at the Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lan 
caster, N. C., has taken the position as superin- 
tendent of the Lula Mfg. Co. of King’s Mountain, 


N. C. Mr. Harmon is succeeded at Lancaster by 
John Enloe. 
J. F. Cunningham, formerly of Millen, Ga., has 


been appointed superintendent of the cotton de 
partment of the Knoxville Woolen Mills, Knox 
ville, Tenn. 

Orin F. Bennett, for a number of years overseer 
at the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co 
pointed superintendent over the 
position recently created. 

Richard C. Bailey, 
severed his connection 
Mills, of Hudson, Mass. 


, has been ap- 
entire plant, a 


overseer of 
with the 


finishing, has 
Hudson Blanket 


Halbert Parkhurst has resigned as superintend- 
ent of the Beoli Mills, of the American Woolen 
Co., at Fitchburg, Mass., to take a similar posi 
tion in a woolen mill in Baltimore, Md. 


Horatio Edgerly, formerly with the Chicopee 
Mig. Co., Chicopee, Mass., has taken the position 
as overseer of carding for the Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Mills, of Salem, Mass. 


William J. Kearney, overseer of finishing for the 
Clinton Woolen Mfg. Co., has severed his connec- 
tion with that firm and returned to Philadelphia. 


F. H. Milnes, superintendent of the Central 
Yarn Co., of Central Village, Conn., has resigned 
and returned to his home in Pittsfield, Mass. 


Robert Cameron, for many years in charge of the 
burling room in the Peace Dale Mfg. Co., has 
severed his connection with that firm. 


Allen M. Osborne, formerly superintendent of 
the Weybossett Mills, of Providence, R. I., has 
taken a position with the Earnscliffe Worsted 
Mills, of Providence. 


John J. Deavitt, 
Talbot Mills, 


his position 


overseer of weaving for the 
North Billerica, Mass.. has resigned 
He will take charge of a weaving 
plant to be started in Lowell in the near future. 


Fred Hanson, who has been overseer of spin- 
ning for the past year. will sever his connection 
with that firm to take a position in Putnam, Conn 


John Mitchel), of the Arlington Mill, Lawrence, 
Mass., has taken a position as 


overseer in the 
Joott Cotton Mills, 


of Lowell, Mass. 

Michael Berry has resigned his position in the 
cotton twisting department of the Arlington Mills 
lawrence, Mass. 

Clark Faulkner, of South Royalston, Mass., has 
accepted a position as assistant f 
ing in the Burli: 


overseer of card 
igton Mills of Winooski, Vermont 
H. Reinhardt is succeeded by E. Langdon as 
overseer of weaving at the Berkley Mills, of Wales, 
Mass 

John Henderson, of Providence, R. L., is now 
overseer of weaving for the Sayles & Jenks Miz 
Co., of Warren, Mass. 

John A. Heaton, formerly overseer of finishing 
for the Glen Woolen Mill, Norwich Town, Conn 


yw holds a similar position Monarch 
Woolen Co., of Montville 


with the 


Conn 
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James Henry, overseer of weaving for the Yan- 
tic Woolen Co., Yantic, Conn., is now in a sim- 
ilar position at the Airlie Mills, of Hanover, Conn. 

Charles A. Betting has taken the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Glen Woolen Co., of 
Norwich Town, Conn., succeeding John A. Heaton, 
resigned. 

Chas. M. Taylor, formerly with the Pemberton 
Co., Lawrence, Mass., has taken charge of dyeing 
at the Falls Co.. Norwich, Conn. 

Joseph Costello, formerly of North Adams, 
Mass., has taken a position as overseer of carding 
with the Airedale Mills, of Pittsfield, Mass. 

Fred Coyle, who has been with the Clyde Print 
Works for a short term, has severed his connec- 
tion with that mill, and James B. Foley has been 
appointed to succeed him as overseer of white fin- 
ishing. 

Ferdinand Heminway has resigned his position 
in the carding room of the Wauregan Company’s 
plant to take a position as overseer with the Atta- 
waugan Company, at Attawaugan, Conn. 

Lee Rodman, of Louisville, Ky., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and general manager of the 
Indiana Cotton Mills Company, of Cannellton, 
Indiana. 

W. A. Black, who has been superintendent of the 
Richland Cotton Mills, Columbia, S. C., has taken 
the superintendency of the Granby Mills, of the 
same city, succeeding J. E. Sharp, who has resigned 
on account of his health. 

Harry Walker, formerly superintendent of the 
worsted yarn department of the Imperial Woolen 
Co., of Manayunk, Philadelphia, has taken a sim- 
ilar position at the Frank B. Birch & Son’s yarn 
mill, in Philadelphia. 

S. W. Mims, formerly overseer at the Olympia 
Mills, of Columbia, S. C., has succeeded W. A. 
Black as superintendent of the Richland Cotton 
Mills, of Columbia. 


George D. Woolley, overseer of weaving for the 
Slater Cotton Co., of New Bedford, Mass., ‘has 
taken a similar position at the Butler mills in the 
same city. 

Ernest Maxfield has accepted the position as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Waverly Woolen 
Company, of Pittsfield, Me. 

Martin J. Nelson, formerly overseer of finishing 
with the Progress Worsted Mills, of Ashaway, R. 
I., has taken a more responsible position with the 
National & Providence Worsted Mills, of Provi- 
dence 

Ellery D. Smith, treasurer and general manager 
of the Riverdale Mills, of Great Barrington, Mass., 
has resigned his position to take a position as 
traveling salesman for a New York concern. 

J. J. Cobb has taken the position as overseer of 
carding, succeeding Henry Schoenfield, who has 
resigned and taken a position with the Terry Mfg. 
Co., of Waterville, Me. 


ee 


Deaths. 


Nahum Harwood, president of the Leominster 
Worsted Co., and a prominent manufacturer, died 
at his home in Leominster, Mass., after several 
months’ illness. 
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Isaac W. Lamb, president of the Perry Glove & 
Mitten Co., of Perry, Mich., and inventor of the 
Lamb Knitting Machine, died suddenly, July 13, 
aged 65. 


Elbridge N. Harris, president of the Rodney 
Hunt Machine Company, Orange, Mass., died re- 
cently at his home in Malden, Mass., aged 77 years. 
He had been engaged in the manufacture of water 
wheels and textile machinery for more than fifty 
years. Previous to 1888 Mr. Harris lived in Law- 
rence where he conducted a water wheel and mill 
machinery business which extended throughout 
New England. This experience and the commer- 
cial standing thus acquired led to the merger of his 
business into the Rodney Hunt Machine Company 
at the time of its incorporation in 1873. He was 
one of the directors of the Rodney Hunt Machine 
Company and in 1882 was elected treasurer, which 
office he held until 1889, when he was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. Hunt, deceased. This office he 
held at the time of his death. Mr. Harris was very 
active in the affairs of the company up to within 
the last two or three years. Associated with him in 
the business were his two sons, Nelson E. Harris, 
of Orange, who is and has been treasurer and 
superintendent since 1889, and William O. Harris, 
of Malden, who is secretary, and who has charge 
of the company’s Boston office. Mr. Harris had 
for several years and until recently been a director 
of the Millers River National Bank of Athol. He 
was a deacon of the First Baptist Church of Law- 
rence for many years, and was a member of the 
ke | Baptist Church of Malden at the time of his 

eatn. 


Elisha Adelbert Still, a member of the executive 
committee of the American Thread Co.. died at 
the home of his brother in Holycke, Mass. Mr 
Still was 51 years old and a well-known resident of 
New York. He was born at West Willington, 
Conn. When but 15 years of age, he entered the 
employ of the Merrick Thread Co. and had since 
been associated with that concern serving with the 
company for 4o years. Mr. Still figured promi- 
nently in the formation of the American Thread 
Co. and since its organization.and the merging of 
the Merrick Company had been one of the execu- 
tive committee of the syndicate. 


Henry Adams aged 69 years, a native of Adams, 
Mass., and for many years one of the most promi- 
nent residents and cotton manufacturers in Rock- 
ville, Conn., died at his home in Adams July arst 
The cause was heart failure. Mr. Adams was born 
in Adams in 1837. When a boy he attended the 
Adams public schools and leaving school went to 
work in his father’s big cotton mill. He got a 
good knowledge of the business and then went to 
work in Pittsfield. He left Pittsfield and went to 
Indian Orchard where he became a manufacturer 
of cotton goods. He established the Adams Mfg 
Co. in Rockville, Conn. 


Heart disease caused the death of James W 
Johnson, 86 years old, a retired yarn manufacturer 
living at Conshohocken Ave. and Rocky Hill Road, 
Cynwyd, Pa. Mr. Johnson was born in Carlisle, 
England. He came here before the Civil War and 
served in the Soldiers’ Hospital at Hestonville 
during that period. He afterward engaged in cot- 
ton spinning in Manayunk, later establishing a fac- 
tory in West Philadelphia. 





ices | 





New Publications. 


[Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal 





The Official American Textile Directory for 1906- 
1907; compiled by the Textile World Record; 
625 pages, 23 textile maps; office edition price 
$3.00; travelers’ edition $2.00; Lord & Nagle 
Company, Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia, publishers. 

The twelfth annual edition of this well-known 
work has been issued, and in many respects sur- 
passes any of the preceding editions. The Ameri- 
can Textile Directory, published for 30 years, and 
the oldest of all the directories, has been bought 
and merged with the Official Directory, the size 
of the latter being retained, as well as its special 
arrangement. 

Among the new features are a directory of the 
textile establishments in Mexico, several new 
maps, the extension of some of the auxiliary lists 
of dealers and merchants having to do with the 
textile trade. 

The special features of this directory are: 

The very complete information which it gives 
about each establishment, as well as the accuracy 
of its reports 

The convenient system of arrangement, whereby 
all textile establishments in any one city or town 
are grouped together under that place so that it is 
not necessary to look in half a dozen different 
parts of the book to see that one has not over- 
looked any mills. 

The copyrighted map features, which enable any 
town referred to in the text to be quickly located 
on the map, giving its railroad facilities, distance 
from other towns, etc. 

The yarn trade index, which gives classified lists 
of manufacturers of different kinds of yarn who 
spin for the market, tells the size of yarn spun 
and the way it is put up. 

The commission and order section, giving class- 
ified lists of establishments doing all sorts of dye- 
ing, bleaching, finishing, mercerizing, etc., on 
order for converters. 

Separate list of mills with worsted machinery 
for the convenience of those dealing exclusively 
with that branch. 

Besides the features mentioned above there are 
many other separate lists and valuable features 
which must be seen to be appreciated. The book 
is ready for prompt delivery. The names of hun- 
dreds of new textile establishments are included in 
this edition which did not appear last year, and 
thousands of changes, including several hundred 
firms out of business, make the new book indispen- 
sable to those who are doing business with the 
mills. 

The publishers of this directory being also pub- 
lishers of the Textile World Record are enabled 
to utilize the extended reporting and news gather- 
ing facilities of their organization for the work of 
the directory, and are thus enabled to compile the 
statistics in a shorter space of time and with more 
thorough personal investigation than any other 
work of this character, bringing the information 
closer to the date of publication and insuring a 
high degree of accuracy. 
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Tke American Buyers’ Directory of the Carpet, 
Upholstery and Interior Decorative Trade; 
American Carpet and Upholstery Journal; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 144 pages, 6 by 9. 

This, the second edition of the American Buyers’ 
Directory, has been carefully revised. It gives a 
list of the manufacturers and wholesalers of in- 
terior furnishings in the United States, alphabeti- 
cally arranged. There is also a classified list of 
firms grouped according to their respective 
branches of trade. 





The Blue Book; Davison Publishing Co., 401 
Broadway, New York; office edition $4.00; 
travelers’ edition $3.00. 

The 1906-1907 edition of this work has been is- 
sued and contains its usual features, comprising 
directory of the different textile manufacturing 
establishments in the United States and Canada, 
with lists of firms in auxiliary lines of business, 
and various classifications. In this directory the 
cotton mills, woolen mills, knitting mills, etc., are 
grouped together separately. Several new map 
plates have been prepared for this edition, which 
bears evidence of its usual careful preparation. 





Decimal Coinage, Weights and Measures; by 
Edwyn Anthony, M. A., J. P.; 20 pages, 7 by 
9 1/4; George Routledge & Sons, Broadway 
House, Ludgate Hill, London; price 50 cents. 

This is a very clearly-written summary of the 
leading plans proposed for the improvement of 
British coinage, weights and measures. The 
author separates the question of currency from 
that of weights and measures, and thus avoids the 
mistake so often made of confusing the two prob- 
lems and concluding that what applies to one is 
equally true of the other. 

The reader will find a very impartial statement 
of the advantages and disadvantages of the var- 
ious systems of coinage and cannot fail to be 
favorably impressed with the proposal that the 
present English penny shall be made the base of 
a new system and a new coin of 100 pence be is- 
sued, all other existing coins to remain in use as 
long as required. This plan would give Great 
Britain a decimal coinage without changing the 
established standard of value and make easy the 
transition to the decimal basis. 

Under the head of weights and measures Mr. 
Anthony discusses the various plans for decimal- 
izing existing units. He has no sympathy with 
the proposal to construct a new corelated system 
based on some British unit, and considers it more 
impractical than the introduction of the metric 
system. He is inclined to favor the plan of letting 
the existing units be divided and multiplied deci- 
mally, and allowing free choice in the selection 
ot such British units as may be best suited for the 
work in hand. 

The objections to introducing the metric sys- 
tem are stated forcibly and emphasis is laid on the 
great advantage of maintaining uniformity of 
weights and measures in Great Britain, her col- 
onies and the United States. A wide circulation 
and study of this hook would be very effective in 
dispelling the errors that metricites, led by the 
misnamed Decimal Association, have _ spread 
broadcast. 






















































Manchester Roval Exchange Directory, 1900; 
compiled by Richard Collinson, Manchester, 
England: 504 pages, 4 1/2 by 7; price $2.50 

[he body of this work consists of a list of the 
firms included in the membership of the Man 
hester Royal Exchange, stating the business, ad 
dress, exchange and home telephone numbers, etc 


Next 


an alphabetical list of the members 
the firms to which they be 


comes 


ind representatives oO! 


1g with the exchange pillar or square at which 
ich wil! be found on the floor of the Royal Ex- 
hange. There is also an alphabetical classification 


the different professions and trades represented, 
forming a compactly printed volume of 
hundred pages, and being a very useful 
ir the English cotton trade and striking 


evidence of its importance. 


1 1 1 
ne whnoie 





ee 


Business Literature. 

















Ye Book for Dyers and Colorists; H. A. Metz 
& Co., New York City 
ry ighth volume of this annual begins with a 
st of useful tables, which is followed by sections 
er the following titles: The Identification oi 
Dvestuffs; Patents r the Year 1905; Notes on 
P ss, New Colors, ete Educational; List ot 
Dvyestuft Maker nd Methods; Miscellaneous 
N An <x enables ready reterence to b 
le to the contents of the book, a copy of which 
1 e in the hands of every dyer 
Catalogue of the Bradford Durfee Textile School, 
Fall River, Mass 
We have received a copy the 1906-1907 cata 
gue of this school, which is freely illustrated 
vith cuts showing the interior of the buildings. A 
feature that will commend itself to those desiring 
ike a specialty of cotton manufacturing 1s 
h he courses ‘tion are confined as far 
s possible to tha 1 of the textile industry 
1 this way it is that more thorough in 
ruc n and better aining aré¢ obtained. 
( 1 Fir rks & Woolson Ma 
hinge ( 
f itest types of clot 
f g his well-known cor 
n The catalog so contains excellent illus 
yns tl pes of machines 





Shear Bool Parks & Woolson Machine Ci 
Springfield, Vt 
his pamphlet giv ) unt the Parks & 
\ son shears an ntains much information o 
finishers in regard to the care and run 
g loth fir 9 hinery 
The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
ist issued a new catalogue of sixteen pages 
which their rice machinery is described and illus- 
ted. The book includes a number of new ma 
lines brought out within the last two years that 
e never bet een catalogued A copy will 
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Air Washer and Buffalo o., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
This pamphlet describes apparatus for purifying 
and humidifying the air. It is adapted for textil 
mills and capable of close adjustment. 


—_—————_ 


Sponging Woolen Goods. 


Humidifier; Forge 





Most, if not all, of the processes included under 
the head of finishing involve more or less tension, - 
and hence, before woolens are made up into gar- 
ments, the stretching thereby unintentionally but 


unavoidably caused must be cancelled. In other 
words, the goods must be shrunk before the 
tailor’s goose touches, them. That will shrink 


them, but the shrinking will then be too late, and 
the skill of the cutter will be thrown away. 

The process of effecting this shrinking at the 
proper stage is thus of great importance, and may 
fairly be regarded as the final step in the finishing 
of the It has various names. It is called 
damping, dewing, or sponging, but the first of 
these appellations is the commonest—at least in 
this country. It is effected by moisture, some 
times, but rarely, accompanied by heat, and inas 
much as the main object of the damping is to re 
move the stretching incidental to the previous fin 
ishing, and to leave the cloth incapable of further 
contraction, it is evident that no more tension than 
is absolutely unavoidable may be applied during 
the damping operation. 

On a small scale, there is no better method than 
that adopted by many tailors, viz., to cover th: 
piece with a wet, but not dripping, piece of calico 
and then to roll the two up together loosely, but 
without creases. In a few hours the wool will be 
perfectly shrunk. When we attempt, however, to 
apply this method on a large scale, and to pieces 
many yards in length, we are confronted with the 
difficulty that it is practically impossible to man 
age them without some amount of tension. The 
great weight of the goods is enough of itself to 
secure this, and, besides, compels us to hand): 
them by the aid of mechanical, power. 

The points to be attended to in a damping or 
dewing machine are, therefore, to minimize as fai 
as possible pressure and tension, and, except with 
very heavy close goods, in which the penetratio1 

f the water can be aided by steam, heat as well. 
running of the machine is in every 
sential, so that there is no more tug of the rollers 
on the cloth than is absolutely necessary, and it is 
also evident that all the rollers concerned must run 
at exactly the same speed. To ensure this, as 
many of them as possible should be turned simply 
by friction against the piece, and the others should 
all be geared to a uniform speed. Several damp 
ing machines have been built which fulfil their pur 
pose as well as can be reasonably expected. Thes« 
machines fall into three classes. In one, wet steam : 
at the ordinary atmospheric pressure is employed 
in the other two classes cold water is employed, 
and the difference between the two types is that 
in one the water is sprayed upon the goods to bs 
shrunk, while in the other it is applied as the tailor 
applies it on a small scale. Every sort of ma 
chine has been patented over and over again. with 
or without modifications in the details of the ap 
paratus. 


goods. 
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Steaming machines are of two kinds. In one 

he goods travel by means of rollers through a 
chamber, through which the wet steam is also 
passing; in the other the cloth does not travel. It 
is merely wrapped round a hollow perforated 
‘ylinder through which the steam is passing. 

In the spraying machines the points to be at- 
tended to are that the water must reach the cloth 
in the finest possible state of subdivision. No 

° actual drops must on any account be allowed to 

touch the piece, and various contrivances are re- 
sorted to to prevent it To make the goods travel 
it a respectable distance from the places where the 
spray is generated, and also above those places, is 
a precaution too obvious to have been overlooked. 
In other machines guard plates are set in such 
positions that only fine mist can get round them. 
In others, again, a fine wire gauze screen is placed 
between the goods and the water. A modification 

the deflecting plate idea is to have a slotted 

i plate instead of the wire screen. 

The spraying itself is done on two distinct prin 
‘iples. In one type of machine the i 
sprayed or atomized by a blast of air, 
plied by a fan. There is, however, a 
vhich the water issues from jets under its own 
pressure, and the spray is produced by arranging 
he jets in pairs, each of which consists of two Jets 
set at an angle, exactly like the gas jets in some 

rms of acetylene burners. Thus the two jets of 
water impinge obliquely upon one another, and the 
impact scatters the water widely in the form of a 
fine mist. 

The machines in which the spraye 

n air-blast, which is usually supplied by a fan, 
nay again be divided into those in which the blast 

ccompanies the water into the space next the 

























water 1s 
usually sup- 


machine in 
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water. 1S by 











goods, and those in which it does not. In the sec 
nd type of spraying machine the water is scattered 


vy centrifugal force, and almost ossible 


evice for doing this has been adopted 


every | 
In one of 
the earliest machines of the kind a cylindrical wire 
horizontal 


' Saieh 
he piece Ol cloth 






ush revolves on a axis which 1s par 
width of The brush 
a trough of water and casts the liquid 
o the air by d The cloth t 
at a height above the brush 
In other machines a paddle-wheel is substituted 
r a brush In another, what revolves in the 
wooden cylinder to which tubes of 
fixed for the purpose of throwing 
There is yet another in which water 
fed into the interior of a cylinder rotating with 
i velocity, so that it throws the water through 
1e small holes with which it is liberally 
form of fine spray In all water-damping 
machines, the supply of water must 
egulated. When the air-blast 
vy means of the size 
ind paddle machines 
he splasher. In the 
supply of water is c 
paratus 

The third class of damping machi 
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nes imitates the 
tailor’s procedure closely as we have seen. In one 
rm a cylinder, wrapped in blanketing, revolves 
rizontally and dit water. The cloth is 
supported horizontally, and just touches the top of 
. ¢ 1 1 + 


e roller, it travels mn a direction at 
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INDUSTRIAL NOTES 










right angles to the axis of the roller. In another 
machine the cloth to be damped passes betweet 
two rollers, both wrapped, the lower one dipping 
into a trough of water 

Whatever kind of damping machine is used it 
of the utmost importance that the ater used 
should be perfectly clean, and especially tha 





should be free from sediment of any kind 
damping has been properly done, whether by 
or by machine, there is no need of any art i] 
heat for drying the goods The shrinking having 
taken place, the tension caused in the piece by its 
own weight when it is 
harm 

Sponging has 
to the main one 





hung up to dry does no 
a secondary purpose 
just discussed, viz., 
] oe le 1) 

lustre and handle given by rotary presses. 
rotary press 





imparts a 
pearance which are 
goods, and tl 
damping.—R. 
Printer 


characteristic feel and 
undesirable of high-class 
ley are both removed by an efficient 
Shawcross in the Dye re ae. x 
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Oil Engine Sales. 





The De La 


Yu irk, 


Vergne Machine Company, New 


reports the following recent 

















“Hornsby-Akroyd” oil engines: Whe 
inary, Norton, Mass., 13 h. p.; P. R. Mfg 
troit, Mich., 50 h. p.; Rahr Brewing Co I 
Wis., 32 h. p.; The Vitagraph C Brooklyn, N 
Y., 25 h. p.; Regal Oil & Gas Co., Chicago, II 
65 h. p.; J Wright, Pecos, Tex., 13 h. p.; Jas 
H. Holden ll River, Mass., 75 h. p.; Boroug 
Souderton, Pa., 50 h. p.:. James L. Bree 
Southampton, L. I., 35 h. p., dire« nnecte ? 
25 k. w. generator 
* 
A Great Labor Saver for Mills. 

nti ( vn t ¢ dvertis¢ t 
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Friedberger-Aaron Mig. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mohawk Valley Cap Factory, Utica, N. ¥ Wil 
imsburg Warehouse Co., Williamsburg, Va.: 
Jno. P. King Mig. Co., Augusta, Ga.; Max Lowen 


N. Y H. E. Bradford & 
t Knitting Co., 
Ridge Knitting Co., 


Clayville 


Hagers 
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Non-Shrinkable Wool. 


When the “Nevershrink” process of making 
woolen goods non-shrinkable from washing was 
invented and brought out by C. Scott Althouse of 
Reading, Pa., it was thought that about the only 
practical use to which it would be put would be 
in the woolen underwear industry. Subsequent de- 
velopments have, however, demonstrated that its 
success in the knitting industry is equally apparent 
for the treatment of any woolens that are to be 
subjected to washing and consequent shrinking. 

The feature of this process is that while making 
the wool non-shrinkable, it accomplishes the re- 
sult without changing any of the other properties 
of the fibre, and the process is simple and prac- 
tical for mill use, and not merely a laboratory ex- 
periment. 

In some foreign countries and in Canada numer- 
ous lines of goods are sold under a guarantee of 
being non-shrinkable, and retailers naturally pre- 
fer to purchase and handle lines that can be so 
guaranteed. This guarantee is coming into more 
extensive use in this country, and the “Never- 
shrink” process has contributed largely to this re- 
sult. 

Information regarding the process may be ob- 
tained from Chas. H. Heyer, 1501 Real Estate 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa., who is the sales 
manager. 

oo 


Wages and Working Time in France and 
Belgium. 


The latest report of the French Federation of 
Textile Employers’ Associations contain a com- 
parison of the wages and hours of labor of cotton 
operatives in France and Belgium. From this it 
appears that in Belgium the average earnings are 
41 cents per day of 11 1/4 hours, while in France 
the average earnings are 62 cents per day of 10 
hours. Thus the French operative is shown to 
earn as much in 6 3/4 hours as the Belgian opera- 
tive earns in 11 1/4 hours. The contrast between 
the neighboring countries is remarkable, but even 
the French earnings seem low judged by Lanca- 
shire standards, especially whén we are told that 
they relate to spinners and weavers. Possibly 
they relate, however, to female operatives only, 
and to all women and girls employed in any 
capacity in spinning and weaving establishments. 
—Cotton Factory Times. 

ae 


St. Louis Branch. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Co., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., have recently opened a branch office in the 
Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. It will be 
under the management of H. C. Dudley and will 
enable prospective customers to secure promptly 
full information pertaining to the Gould’s com- 
plete line of efficient triplex, rotary, centrifugal 
and electric pumps, deep well working heads, etc. 
Mr. Dudley is well known in the southwest and 
will be pleased at all times to receive specifications 
and figures on any pumping propositions. 
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Repeat Orders for Bell System. 


The Bell humidifying apparatus, which was in 
stalled over a year ago in several textile mills, has 
given such satisfaction to the manufacturers that 
repeat orders have been placed. Among the re- 
peat orders recently received are one from the 
Talbot Mills at North Billerica, Mass., and one 
from the American Textile Co. of Cartersville, Ga. 
Several other manufacturers have expressed their 
satisfaction and expect to place further orders 
when needed. 

The Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co., 97 Cedar St., 
New York, proprietors of this system, have issued 
some attractive literature on the subject which will 
be sent to interested parties. 


a 


Soluble Softening Oil. 


The Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William St., New 
York City, are turning out a soluble softening oil, 
which is especially valuable during the hot season. 
It is a stiffening oil that remains in sweet condi- 
tion in both winter and summer, is to be preferred 
to tallow and other oils and greases, gives a 
smooth finish to the warps and enables the threads 
to separate well in the lease rods. It is easily 
handled, and cylinders and slashers remain clean. 
It is especially suited for closely woven goods 
such as velvets, corduroys, twills, umbrella cloths, 
cambric warps, etc. 


ES 


The Standard Sewing Machine Company 
Buys the Arnold. 


The Standard Sewing Machine Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, announces that it has purchased 
and taken over the entire plant, assets and good- 
will, of the Arnold Sewing Machine Company of 
Newark, N. J., and will continue at its factory in 
Cleveland to manufacture and Sell Arnold overedge 
sewing machines. 

Several hundred of these machines have been 
sold to knitting mills and clothing factories for 
Overseaming, trimming, cord-edging, collar and 
cuff running, pants serging, sweater work, etc. 

The Standard organization is such that they 
have good facilities for pushing the sale of the 
machine, while their factory is thoroughly equipped 
to turn out a high-grade mechanism. The machine 
is sold outright, without royalty. 

The parts and supplies for the Arnold machine 
may be had at present at the Cleveland factory, and 
in the near future from different branch offices. 


ee 


The National Cotton Mills at Lumberton, N. C., 
recently organized, have placed their entire order 
for machinery equipment with the Howard & 
Bullough American Machine Co., Ltd., Pawtucket, 
R. I., which will supply all the picking machinery, 
revolving flat cards, electric stop motion drawing, 
slubbing, intermediate, roving and _ spinning 
frames. 





The Round Cotton Bale. 






The recent report to the stockholders of the 
Planters’ Compress Co., after announcing the un- 
iavorable result of the last year’s business, con- 
iains the following interesting explanation of why 
the round bale has not been adopted: 

“The enterprise 2s a whole, however, has to 
stem the tide of competition with the tremendous 
power and influence of the old established square 
bale interests, and few persons realize the signifi- 
cance of this condition. 

“It will of course be remembered that the han- 
dling and transportation advantages offered by the 
Lowry bale constituted one of the foundations of 
the enterprise. In ocean freights and ocean in- 
surance the company has continued to obtain the 
former favorable differential of about one-third. 
In the matter of railroad freights, the railroads 
having refused to continue differentials (which in 
many cases they had voluntarily made), the com- 
pany brought petitions before the interstate com- 
merce commission to require the railroad com- 
panies to restore the same, and also to correct 
certain other palpable abuses. 

“In one case it was shown (and not disputed) 
that we were charged the same rate for a freight 
service of 464 car miles as the square bale inter- 
ests were charged for 1,540 car miles (both full car 
loading), and our petition set out that this was 
unjust and unreasonable. and that the railroads 
should be ordered to make some freight rate rec- 
ognition of the difference in our favor. 

“The commission (Commissioner Prouty dis- 
senting in a vigorous opinion) decided in sub- 
stance that as the Planters’ Compress Company 
was not then handling more than a small fraction 
of the crop and might become monopolistic if 
given any differential, the petition should be and 
it was denied. 

“The attitude of the railroads and the decision 
of the interstate commerce commission make it 
impossible to do anything with hay and similar 
products. For the present the company has 


ample funds for its requirements, and has no in- 
debtedness.” 


a 


A Second Revival in a Cotton Mill. 





Huntsville, Ala., June 13.—The Huntsville Cot- 
ton Mill, D. B. Hazel, superintendent, is in trouble 
again as a result of another religious revival in 
Huntsville. A few weeks ago, when the Culpepper- 
Connelley revivals were in progress here, the en- 
tire mill was compelled to close down one day on 
account of a religious enthusiasm, and on yester- 
day another partial close down came from the 
same cause. In the spooling department, which is 
overseered by H. C. Scrimsher, several ladies be- 
gan discussing the Starkey-Rice revival that is in 
progress at the Dallas Avenue Baptist Church. 
The discussion resulted in a general shouting 
among the female help and the boss was compelled 
to suspend work in that part of the mill. How- 


ever, it is believed all operatives will resume work 
today.—Birmingham (Ala.) Ledger. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES 






Electrical Installments. 


The following list of six recent sales by the 
Crocker-Wheeler Company, of Ampere, N. J., 
shows that the company’s customers are not con- 
fined to any one industrial line. In this short list 
of sales are represented a textile mill, a coal and 
coke company, Haverford College, a general 
manufacturer, a zinc company, and a powder com- 
pany. The sales include electrical machinery of 
the following capacities: 

Allentown Spinning Co., one 60 k. w., d. c. en- 
gine type generator, 125 volts, 675 r. p. m. 

Northern Coal & Coke Company, one 80 k. w., 
d. c. generator, 250 volts. 


N. J. Zinc Co., four motors ranging from Io to 
35 h. p. 
Haverford College, one 125 k. v. a., engine 


type, a. c. generator, 2,300 volts, 60 cycle, 3 phase, 
267 t. 9. Mi. 

Mohawk Valley Cap Co., one 300 k. w., d. c. 
generator, 480 volts, 150 r. p. m., one 18 k. w., d. c. 
generator, 125 volts, 175 r. p. m., and two motors 
ranging in h. p. from 10 to 75, all of 440 volts. 

E. I. DuPont Co., one 130 k. w., d. c. generator, 
550 volts. 


——_——_—_o—___—_—_——_— 


To Prevent Decay of Wood. 





Wood preservation is a subject that is now re- 
ceiving considerable attention. The subject is not 
a new one; the preservation of railroad ties was 
first tested in the United States by the Chicago & 
Rock Island Railroad in 1856. Since that time 
nearly all the larger railroads thave established 
treating plants of their own, buy treated lumber 
or apply some preservative with a brush for struc- 
tural work. 

In the textile trade premature decay of sills and 
joists, particularly in the dye house is a common 
occurrence. Again flooring laid where a proper 
circulation of air cannot be obtained rots out very 
quickly. Scale timbers, platforms and many other 
things might be preserved providing a cheap 
method could be employed that would not delay 
construction too much. Our attention has lately 
been called to a firm in New York City doing 
business as the Carbolineum Wood Preserving 
(lo., at 349 West Broadway, representing the firm 
of R. Avenarius & Co., of Stuttgart, Germany. 
They have a preservative known by the general 
name of Carbolineum that has been on the 
market since 1875. It is stated that this material 
is largely used by the American Bell Telephone 
Co., which commenced its experiments some fif- 
teen years ago. Several textile mills have had 
very satisfactory results in treating wood work 
with this preservative. 

Avernarius Carbolineum is a heavy oil for 
superficial treatment. When applied with a brush 
like paint or by immersion of the timbers, it is 
claimed it imparts to the wood a pleasing and dur- 
able walnut stain and does not increase the in- 
flammability. The manufacturers state that it is 
guaranteed to double the natural life of wood- 
work above or below ground or water. 
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Removal. 


Brothers, paper and twine mer- 

owing to the increase in their busi- 

bliged to move to larger quarters. 
ow located at 51 and 53 Franklin St 
New York, where they will 

rger stock of high grade colored and 
ing papers and specialties 
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A Model Soap Plant. 


adway I, 


Co., that has been located 

below Ridge Ave., for many 

tq the new plant on 17th St., 

Philadelphia. The new fac 

*t, two stories and base 

while the engine and 

the rear, is of 

the most modern 

the vicinity It is 

convenient section of the 

lines of railroad and also is 
art of the textile centre. The 

the company state that they have fitted up 


w plant with all the latest appliances to 
turning out the highest 


he textile trade, and that since their re- 


se oO 


grades 
y have been doing more business than 
[he officers of the company are H 
H. Mover, trea 
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Woolen Mills in England and America. 
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these details, and for the American it is claimed 
that he guards more closely and scientifically than 
the average Englishman. 

rhe fruits of this carefulness are apparent on en- 
tering his mill. They are marked by an absence of 
warps waiting on the floor of the weaving-shed; 
by punctuality in twisting-in the warps that are 
wanted, and by leaving elsewhere those that are 
not required for months. Our English mills can- 
not all be condemned alike for defective organiza- 
tion, but it is safe to say that many of them would 
vield better returns were they disciplined accord 
ing to the American standard. 
principles of management is perhaps the most 
pressing and most obvious duty of our woolen 
manufacturers. The time will certainly come when 
the present standard of efficiency will not meet the 
needs of the day; and the advent of machinery of 


improved productive capacity is always bringing 
that time nearer. 


The perfecting oi 


No doubt is expressed as to the particular way 
in which America is palpably superior, nor do ob 
servers hesitate to say wherein she is chiefly de 
ficient. An unreasoning passion for mere speed 
lies at the root of America’s failures and com 
parative failures. In many quarters it is believed 
to be rather more important to do a thing quickly 
than to do it well—and the error is a disastrous one 
to make. The carding-engines are speeded until 
the floor is littered with the short material, which 
cannot be worked into the yarn in less than an 
appointed time. By thrusting through an extra 
40 pounds or so a day, a saving in pence is effected 
that is neutralized by a loss of material worth 
nearly as many shillings! 


tnere: 


The loss does not end 
for the material spins badly and provokes 
added expense in twisting and weaving. In comb 
ing a similar disregard for the value of material is 
shown, and an excessive quantity of long material 
passes into the noils. Parcels of American noils 
have lately come to Yorkshire to be recombed, 
nd have yielded satisfactory returns to their 
buyer. In finishing cloth the same illiberality 
point of time dooms American cheap goods for 
ever to look cheap and shabby, and gives to the 
finer woolens a needlessly sharp “handle.” 

There is no great fear that we on this 

ll into the same error, although there are 

o think that some of our managers are 
g true economy to a barren ideal of speed in 
carding. Happily, we have a corrective that out 
\merican friends appear to lack—for there are al 
ways some mills that are not to be 
the paths of 


sacrinc 


seduced from 
demonstrable efficiency. In America 
false convention of speed has been established; 
nd, taken with the complaisance of the public in 
ccepting inferior goods, it succeeds in perpetuat 
ng itself. Competition here has had the effect of 
‘ausing better and better use to be made of low 
woolen materials. Competition in America serves 
rather to forbid manufacturers to utilize material of 
a low grade in the best possible manner. Hence it 
is that what the American grumbles over as an un 
conscionably “low blend” would be hailed as sin 
gularly tractable and desirable stock in some mills 
of our Yorkshire valleys. Our have to 
learn patience from us, as we have to learn high 
systematization from them; and it will not be dis 
puted that ours is the easier lesson 
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The London branch office of the Buffalo Forge The Wilkes Barre 
Co., and the Buffalo Steam Pump Co., has been Barre. Pa., which 
changed from 39 Victoria St., East, to Caxton 
House, Westminster. This change was made nec- 


Mfg. Co., Wilkes 


is making extensive additions 


Lace 





to its present equipment, has placed orders for 








: . , ; _ ; ; ; e dare aie twintare ta 
essary by the rapid growth of the company’s busi- revolving flat cards, speeders and twisters with 
ness in Great Britain and the new offices are the Howard & Bullough American Machine Co., 
larger and more conveniently located. Pawtucket, R. I. 





Recent Textile Patents. 






COMBING MACHINES Stop Motion for. COTTON BOLLING, Cleaning and Ginning Ma- 
824,787. William Henry, New Bedford, Mass., chine. 825,818. Jefferson M. Gardner, New 
> assignor to Stoddard, Haserick & Richards, London, Conn. 












Boston, Mass. COTTON COMPRESSING APPARATUS 
Combing machines, as is well known, act upon 825.653. Watson M. Holmes, Hoosic Falls, N 
the lap, which in the comber known as the “Heil- Y., assignor to the Planters’ Compress Co.," 

man” is fed down the incline conductor and be Boston, Mass 
tween the fluted and pressure rolls to the nippers. COTTON GIN. 825,341. William F. Overmyer 


3eechwood, Miss 
DECORTICATING MACHINE. 824,244. Wal 
ter J. Hollier, New Orleans, La. 
EMBROIDERING MACHINE. 824,725. Victor 
Kobler, Rorschach, Switzerland. 
EMBROIDERING MACHINES. Shuttle Driv 








ing Mechanism for. 825,485. Bruno Salzer 
and Gustav Walther, Chemnitz, Germany 
FABRIC-ROLL PROTECTOR. 825,23 


1 


Matthew C. Ohnemus, South Bend, Ind 
FIBROUS MATERIALS. Apparatus for Sepa 
rating Oil or Grease from. 825,470. Nathan 
C. Lane, Philadelphia, Pa 
FIBROUS STALKS. Treating. 824,243. Walte: 
J. Hotlier, New Orleans, La 
LOOMS, Picker Check for. 825,309. Millard F 
Field, Winthrop, Mass. 
It is claimed for this check that it will produc« 


the desired increasing resistance on the return or 










f 













ge the ordinary operation of the machine the 
ap or sliver often breaks between the rolls and the 
nipper and winds on the fluted roll. Its increas 
ing thickness crowds the cushion-plate against the 
needles of the half-lap or breaks the nipper-stand, 
so that the machine must be stopped and the lap 
cut off before the machine is in condition to start 



























igain. The sooner the machine is stopped after 
the winding begins the less time is wasted in cut \ 
ting off the lap and readjusting the machine for ee ae 
‘ continuing its work; but as the operator may have eo 
charge of several of these machines it often hap- 
pens that there is considerable delay, due to the : 
t that he may be attending to one machine m 
vhile an accident of this kind may happen on the 
next. The present invention is intended to remedy 
this difficulty by providing a stop-motion which is 
brought into action by the gradual thickening of 
the lap as it winds upon the fluted roll \s the backward motion of the picker-stick and a less re 
layers increase the fiuted roll tends to bind, so sistance on the forward motion: that it will pre 
that it requires an increased power to rotate it, vent rebound; that it is economical with regard to 
ind in this device the increase of resistance of the the wear on the stick and with respect to its owr 
roll is utilized to cause such an operation of the durability; that it is simple in construction and 
belt-shipper as will throw the belt from the fast easily replaced; that it requires no oil, and is easil, 


to the loose pulley on the power-shaft. ipplied and adjusted 
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LOOM BEATING-IN DEVICE. 824,685. James 
K. Dalkranian, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Nazar Costikyan, New York, N. Y. 

LOOM PATTERN Resetting Mechanism. 824,- 
200. Herbert W. Owen, Dover, N. H., assign- 
or of one half to Chas. H. Fish, Dover, N. H. 

LOOM SHUTTLE MOTION. 825,049. Harry 
L. Goodwin, Boston, Mass., assignor to Good 
win Picker Co., Boston, Mass. 

LOOM SHUTTLES, Filling Tension, Means for 
825,886. Arthur E. Benson, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Miss., assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale 
Mass. 

LOOM STOP MECHANISM. 
Bridge, Methuen, Mass 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

IOOM STOP MOTION. 824,737. Felix O’Don 
nell, Pawtucket, R. I., assignor of one-half t 
Susan A. Brown, Pawtucket, R. I. 

LOOM WEFT FORK. 825,004. Edward Park- 
inson, Providence, R. I. 

LOOM FOR WEAVING Sheer or Swiss Fabrics 
825.504. Eugene H. Ballou, Pawtucket, R. I. 

The object of this invention is to increase the 
efficiency of the dobby of a loom when produciny 
14 
nn JF 
fies 
AHN -7 
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| 
AH 
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824,335. John W 


, assignor to Arlington 


P nO FA 
UT 


certain patterns in a sheer or Swiss weave, 
whereby the number of harnesses required for the 
operation of the loom will be greatly lessened and 
the length and width of the pattern-chain greatly 
diminished. It consists in the employment of de- 
pressing-heddles for carrying the warp-threads of 
the pattern-weave to the lower side of the shed 
to prevent the undesirable repetition of the pat- 
tern as called for by the pins of the pattern-chain, 
and also in the improved combination of the 
depressing-heddles with the slackening-levers. 
LOOM FOR WEAVING Tubular Fabrics. 824,- 
226. Clinton Alvord, Worcester, Mass., as- 
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signor to Multiple Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

MEASURING AND MARKING Fabrics 
anism for. 825,128. Arthur J. 
Keighley, Eng. 

SPINDLE STRAIGHTENING Machine. Cot- 
ton Mill. 825,192. Thomas M. Costello and 
William H. Morty, Charlotte, N. C. 

SPINDLES FOR- SPINNING and Doubling 
Textile Fibres. Bearing for. 824,708. Ernest 
T. Dalgleish, Strines, and Frederic Hardman, 
Bolton, England. 

In this improved bearing for a spindle the well- 
known vertically-split balloon-spring is employed 
and the chief feature of novelty consists in placine 
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this spring, which surrounds the inner bush and 
footstep bearing, in the bolster below the upper 
bearing portion of the tube in the bolster, thereby 
obtaining a more perfect bearing for the spindle 
that is to Say, One that adjusts itself better to any 
movement of the spindle. To prevent the inner 
tube revolving with the spindle, a short pin is 
secured in the inner tube and another pin secured 
on the bolster. 
UNDERGARMENT. 824,140. 
ell, Whitesboro, N. Y. 
WOVEN FABRIC. 825,163. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
WOVEN FABRIC. 824,448. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
WOVEN FABRIC. Multicolored. 
Szcezeparik, Vienna, Austria. 


Charles A. Pow- 
William T. Smith, 
William T. Smith 


824,158. Jan 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


morrersor EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 2050 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. ~Reery. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food—not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


Boston : New York: Philadelphia : 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


CARPET MANUFACTURE 


By FRED BRADBURY, 


Head Master Textile Department Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast. Eight and one-half years Head 
Master Textile Department Municipal Technical Schools, Halifax. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE WORK ON THE SUBJECT 


Contains over 300 pages of useful and invaluable information and is profusely 
illustrated with diagrams of machinery and illustrations of carpet and rug designs. 


256 Diagrams. 3 Colored Plates. 


The work is thoroughly practical in every respect and will prove a great aid 
to carpet manufacturers, designers and mill owners. 


Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


Lord & Nagle Company, 43 Wamirsween’- — Phitadaiprn’ 


The book may be examined at either office. 





Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill su 
classified index, may be found upon ceterring’' ° 


Buyers who are unable to 
invited to communicate with the publishers, 


« Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired 


this classified list. 
are accidental, not intentional. 


Acetylene Generaters. 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 
Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Dean & Main. 
Ferguson, John W. 


Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool, 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Harwood, Geo. S., & Son. 
Hogg, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Balling Machine. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 


Bandings. 
—See under Yarns. 


Baskets. 
lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Belting. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Main Belting Co. 
Norwich Belt Mfg. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Turner, J. 8., Mfg. Co. 
—See also Mill Supplies. 


Belt Dressing. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co. 


Cotton 


Co. 


Bindings. 
—See Tapes and Braids. 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Allen, Wm., Sons Co. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Blowers. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Bobbin Covers. 
Kolb, Frank EB. 
Bobbin Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Textile Specialty Mch) 
Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 


Co 


to their advertisement. 


Boiler Inspection and 
ance. 
——See Steam Boller Insurance. 
Boilers. 
—See Steam Boilers. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Boxes (Paper). 
— See Paper Boxes. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works 
Braids. 
— See Tapes, Braids and Edging. 


Insuar- 


| Bridges. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Brushers. 

—See Napping Machines. 
Brushes. 

Felton, 8S. A., & Son Co 

Mason Brush Works. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co 


| Burr Pickers. 


Curtis & Marble Machine 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Calico 


Co. 


Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
— Bee also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
chinery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 


Ma- 


| Card Clothing. 


Ashworth Bros. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & 


Carded Cotton. 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr., Company. 
Indian Orchard Company. 
Wonalancet Company. 
Card Feeds. 
——See Automatic Feeds. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Case and Barrel Trucks. 
Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 


Co 


Co 


ee, whose names appear in the following 
he Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 
nd in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 
who can, in all ee a refer them to proper sources. 


eadings will please notify the publishers. 


Such omissions 


Castings. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Chain Blocks and Hoist. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Chemicals. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D. 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Clocks. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Smyth, J. L. N., Paper Co. 


Cloth Cutting Machinery. 
—See Cutting Machinery. 
Cloth Stretchers, 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Clutches, 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Humphrey Machine Co. 
| Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
| Color Kettles. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 
Company. 
Comb Aprons. 
Turner, J. 8., Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Hood, R. H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowe, Stephen C. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Concrete Work and Construc- 
tion. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 


Conveyors, Pneumatic. 

—-See Blowers & Blower Systems. 
Cop Spindles. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
Cop Tubes. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 

—-See Paper Tubes. 
Copper Print Rollers. 

Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 

Company. 

Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co 
Coppersmiths. 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 


Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., 
Charles, W. B. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 
Wonalancet Company. ° 
Cotton Elevators. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Cotton Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Textile Appliances Co 
American Textile Specialty Mchy 
American Drying Machinery Co 


Co. 


Co. 
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Cotton Machy—cont. 


Ashworth Broa, 

Barker, James. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works. 

Draper Company. 

Easton-Burnham Co. 

Elliott & Hall. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Hetherington, John, & Sons, 

Howard 
Co. 


Ltd. 


Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowe, Stephen C. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Providence Machine Co. 

Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 

Riley, C. B., Company. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 


Howard & Bullough American Mach. | 


Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. B., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 


Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., 
Charles, W. B. 


Cranes. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Crayons. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 

Cutter for Knit Goods. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Langston, Samuel M. 

Cutting Machinery. 
Eastman Machine Co. 

Dextrine. 

Stein, Hirsh & Co. 

Dobbies. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 

Drawing Rolls. 

Hood, R. H. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 

Dryers. 

American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur 


Co. 


prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 


Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 


Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
turtevant, B. F., Co. 

extile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Vacuum Process Co. 


Dry Goods Trucks. 
Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 


Drying Boards. 
Bull, William C. 
Pearson, J. T. 


& Bullough American Mach. 


Birch, 
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Dusters. 
—See Wool and Waste Dusters. 


Dust Collectors. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Dyers, 
ers. 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Davidson, J. F. 
Fairhill Bleachery. 
Fawell, Arthur. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Greenwood, R., & Bault. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Ingrahamville Dye Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H. & Sons Co. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Peerless Co. 
Providence Mills Mfg. Co. 
Rowland, Samuel. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 

Aiton Machine Co. 

Allen, William, Sons Co. 

American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Dyeing Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

Beaumont’s Limited. 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Heathcote, John, & Son. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon —_s Machine Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leigh, Evan a 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Sirocco Engineering Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Vacuum Process Co. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


| 
Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Dye House Trucks. 
| Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 


| Dye Sticks. 
Batley, Frank. 
| Haedrich, E. M. 


| Dye Tubs. 
—See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 
Berlin Aniline Works. 
Bischoff & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Continental Color & Chemical Co. 
Kalle & Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Fortner, L. B 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 
Thayer, Ed. M. 
West Indies Chemical Works, Ltd. 
Dynamos. 
| ——See Electric Lighting. 
Edgings. 
—See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrical Construction. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 





Bleachers and Finish- | 
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General Electric Co. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Cutter. 
Co. 


Co. 
| Electric Cloth 
Eastman Machine 


Electric Fans. 

American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co, 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 
Electric Lamps. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 


| Electric Lighting. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
| Electric Hoists. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Electric Motors. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
| General Blectric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
| Westinghouse a & Mfg. 
| Wing, L. J., Mfg. 
| Elevators. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Salem Elevator Works. 
Embroidery Machines for Hos- 
fiery and Knit Goods. 
Walther, Otto. 
Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
| Engine Stops. 
Consolidated Engine Stop Co. 
Engineers’ Supplies. 
Moulton, P. A. 
| Engravers. 
Smith Bros. 
| Exhaust Heads. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Ce. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
—See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Co. 





Co. 


Co. 


| Feed Water Pumps. 


Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
| Feed Water Purifiers. 
| Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., Sons. 

The Hungerford Filter Corp. 
Feeds. 

— See Automatic Feeds. 
Felt Hardeners. 
| Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
| Felting Machinery. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Filters. 
| American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Phila. Water Purification Co., The. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
The Hungerford Filter Corp. 
Finishing Machinery. 
| -——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

Fire Brick. 

Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 

Fire Extinguishers. 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
| Fire Hone. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


| Fire Hydrants. 

| Norwood Engineering Co. 
} Fire Insurance. 

| Home Insurance Co. 





Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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All types of 


Sturtevant Fans 


are equipped with electric 
motors of Sturtevant make 


In the smaller sizes the specially designed motor, either open 
or enclosed, is attached directly to the side plate of the fan. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass. 
General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago London 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Ap- 


paratus; Fans, Blowers and Exhausters ; Steam Engines, Electric Motors and Gener- 


ating Sets; Fuel Economizers; Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Etc. wie 
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avid Gessner 


Worcester, Mass. 


Fire Prvof Doors 
dows. 


& Sons Cx 


and Win- 


Badger, E. B., 


Fire Pumps. 

— See Pumps. 

Flax, Tow, Hemp 
Machinery. 

Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbour, 

Ltd. 

Fluted Rolls. 

Diamond Textile 

Hood, R. H. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Thurston, A. G., & Son 

Flyers. 

Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Forges. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Forwarders. 

Salvator Transfer, Inc. 


Friction Clutches. 
— See Clutches. 
Friction Cones. 
Evans, G. Frank. 


Fuel Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Falling Mills 
Goods. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Garnetts. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Sturtevant. B. F., Co. 

Gas Engines. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Gassing Machines. 

*tubbs, Joseph 


and Jate 


Machine Work 


for Woolen 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 


Gauges. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Gears. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Gear Cutting. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 
Generating Sets. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Grate Bars. 

Tupper, W. W., & Co 
Grease. 

Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Gat Cords and Strings. 
Wentworth, M. W. 

Heating. 

—See Ventilating. 

Heddles. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Hoisting Apparatus. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Larrabee, Jno. E. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T. 


Hosiery Labels. 

Beck, Charles, Paper Co. 
Kaumagraph Company. 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co 

Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co 


Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Hydro Extractors. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 
Riley, C. B., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
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Textiie Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Insurance, Fire and 
of Profits. 
Home Insurance Co. 
[roning Machines 
Goods. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. 
Jacquards. 
Halton’s Thomas, Sons. 


Knit Goods, Edgings, 
mings, Etc. 

Cathcart, John, & Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Charles, W. B. 

Cheney Bros. 

Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 

Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 

Weimar Bros. 


Knit Goods, Finishing 
chines, Crochet, Etc. 

Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co 
Eastman Machine Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Langston, Samuel M. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Union Special Machine Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 

Stafford & Holt. 
Knitting Machinery. 

Boss Knitting Machine Co. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Claes & Flentje. 

Cooper, Chas. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 

Hilscher, G. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co 

Jones, Lewis. 


for Loss 


for Knit 


Trim- 


Ma- 
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BUYERS’ INDEX 


UROMPTON-THAYER LOOM COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Fancy Looms 


For Weaving Worsted and Woolen, Fancy Cottons and Silk Fabrics. 
DOBBIES, BOX MOTIONS and SUPPLIES. 


677 Cambridge Street, 


WORKS AND OFFICES: 


Worcester, Mass. 


ALEXANDER & GARSED, Southern Agents. 


Knitting Machy—cont. 
Kinsey, Walter 
Koch, Edward W. 
Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Scott & Williams. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Standard Machine Co. 
Taylor, James. 
Tompkins Bros. 
Walter & Co. 
Walther, Otto. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon’s, Wm., Son. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Continental Latch Needle Company. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Corey, Wm., Co. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Needle Co. 
Excelsior Needle Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
Ives, Loyal T. 
Jarrard Needle Company. 
Kolb, Frank E. 
Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
Page Needle Co. 
Treat, Orion. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 
Labeling Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd 
Lamps, Incandescent. 
General Electric Co. 
Sawyer-Mann Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Leather. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Loom Pickers. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Loom Kepairs and Parts. 
Glaser Mfg. Co. 


Looms. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom W 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 
Draper Company. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & C« 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Loopers. 

Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lubricators. 

Cook’s, Adam, Son. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 
Lumpers. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Gerry, George, & Son. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 
Kinsey, Walter. 

Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach 
Schofield, Geo. L. 

Stead, Arthur. 

Taylor, James. 
Machinists’ Tools. 
Whitin, The D. E., Co. 
Mails. 

Walder, J. 


Measuring 


rks 


Co 


and Folding Ma- 
chines. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Elliott & Hall. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Roston Blower Co. 

Ruffalo Forge Co 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 


Murphy, Harry F., & Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Dean & Main. 

Glaser Mfg. Co. 

Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mercerizers. 

Greenwood & Bault, R 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 
Luzern Cotton Yarn Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Metallic Fire-proof Window 

Frames and Sashes. 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Metallic Packing. 

Power Specialty Co. 

Mill Architects. 

——See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Mill Brushes. 

——See Brushes. 

“Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 
—See Sewing Machines and Supplies 


Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co. 

Ramford & Smith. 

Barker, James. 

Ruckley’s, Benj.. Son, Gun Mill 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co 
Baston-Burnham Cn 

Bureka Fire Hose Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Glaser Mfg. Co. 
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Mill Supplies—cont 
Jefferson, Ed., & Lro. 
Kolb, Frank E. 
lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Main Belting Co. 
Morris & Co. 
Murphy, E. W., & Co. 
Norwich Belt Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Richardson Bros. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Tucker, W. W. & C. F. 
Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 
Ward & Vandegrift. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Motors. 
—See Electric Motors. 


Napping Machinery. 

American Napping Machine Co. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Borchers, Richard C., & Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Noils (Silk). 

Malcolm Mills Co. 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Oil Cups. 

Tucker, W. & C. F. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Oils. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Cook's, Adam, Son. 

Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 
Murphy, E. W., & Co. 

New York & New Jersey Lubricant 


Co. 

Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Oil Hole Covers. 

Tucker, W. & C. F. 
Overseaming Machines. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 

ing. 

Johnson, C. A., & Co, 
Paper. 

Richardson Bros. 

Smyth, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Paper Boards. 

Smyth, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Paper Box Machinery. 
Beek, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 

Langston, Samuel M. 

Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory. 

Howson & Howson. 
Perforated Metals. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! 


Pipes and Fittings. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co 
Pancoast, Henry B., & Co. 
Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 

Plastic Cement. 

Griffin Roofing C 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
—tee Ventilating. 

Portable Hoists. 
Larrabee, Jno. E, 


Power Transmission Machin- 
ery. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Mfg. Co. 

American Pulley Co. 

Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Evans, G. Frank. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Sellers, Willlam, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Preparatory Machinery 

ton). 

Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Presses. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 

Hart, Charles. 

North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Spence & Rideout. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Pressure Regulators. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Printing Machinery (Cloth). 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 
Company. 
Pulleys. 
— See Power Transmitting Machinery. 


Pulley Covering. 

Warren Company, The. 
Pamps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Humphrey Machine Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pump Governors. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


(Cot- 


Purifying & Filtration Plants. 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

The Hungerford Filter Corp. 
Quillers. 

Foster Machine Co. 

North Chelmsford Machine Co 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 

Rag Pickers. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 
Raw Hide Gears. 

New Process Raw Hide Co 
Reed and Harness Manufac- 
turers. 

American Supply Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Walder, J. 
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Reducing Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Remnants. 

Feingold, H. & D. 


| Ribbons. 


Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
Roofing. 
Griffin Roofing Co. 
Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Roller Coverers. 
Turner, J. 8., Mfg. Co. 


Roller Leather. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 
Rope. 

American Mfg. Co. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Rope Transmission. 

American Mfg. Co. 

Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Roving Cans. 

Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Rubber Rolls. 

American Wringer Co. 

Clark, Geo. P. 


Ruberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 


Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Schools. 
Bradford-Durfee Textile School. 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


Secondhand Machinery. 
—See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 
Ads. 


Separators. 
Draper Co., The. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 


Kinsey, b 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Union Special Machine Co. 

Walter & Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Ce. 


Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 

— See Power Transmission Machinery. 

Shearing Machinery. 

—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 

Sheet Metal Work. 

Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Ce. 

Shell Rolls. 

Thurston, A. G., & Son. 

Shoddies., 

—See Wool Shoddies. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


GRIFFIN 


506 W. 26 ST 


New YORK CITY 


ROOFING 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR 


COMPANY 


BADGER AND AVON AVE 


NEWARK 


GRAVEL, SLAG, PLASTIC CEMENT, OR ANY KIND OF COMPOSITION ROOFING 
ON NEW OR OLD BUILDINGS 


OUT OF TOWN WORK AT SLIGHT ADVANCE 


OVER 


FLAT OR STEEP ROOFS 


ciTY PRICES 





BUYERS’ INDEX 


TEX TILE MANUFACTURERS 


Appreciate good roofing and many can attest to the lasting qualities of 


RUBEROID ROOFING 


TRADE MARE REGISTERED 


STANDARD FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 


It is the original weather-proof, elastic 
Resists the great heat and the acid fumes of dyehouses, etc. 
resisting. Contains no tar. 
outlast tin and iron. 


and acid 


In stock in large cities. 


Especially useful on saw tooth roofs. 
Let us send you samples and booklet R. 


resisting roofiing. 
Highly fire 
Will 


Ghe STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, Sole Mfrs. 


100 William St., New York. 


Shuttles. 
—See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & Co. 
Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Ce. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Knapp, Charles H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 
Skylights. 
Drouve, G., Co. 
Slag and Gravel. 
Griffin Roofing Co 
Slashers. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Ce 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Soaps. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
{india Alkali Works. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, 
Draper Company. 


(Arthur 


(Arthur Birch, 


Gun Mitl. 


! 
| 
| 
| 


Bireh, | 


(Arthur Birch, | 


Easton-Burnham Co. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards 
Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Spinning Frames. 

—-See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company. 

Howard & Bullough American Ma- 

chine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 


Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons. 

Spool Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 

Spools. 

—See Bobbins, 

Spoolers. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Draper Company. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, George W., & Co. 

Stacks. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Steam Boilers. 

Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Steam Boller Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Co. 
Steam Boxes. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 

Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 
Ruffalo Forge Co. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Wing, L. J.. Mfg. Co. 
Steam Jncket Kettles. 
Radger, E. B., & Sons Co. 


& Co. 


Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 


(Arthur Birch, 


| Steam Pumps. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., 
| Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Steam Traps. 
Albany Steam Trap Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Moulton, P. A. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stop Motion for Looms. 
——See Warp Stop Motions. 
Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell, W. E., Co. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Lewis, H. F., & Co. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co. 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Catheart, John, & Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
Telephones. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Temples. 
Draper Co. 
Tentering Machines. 
—See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, 
Etc. 
Tenter Clips. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 
Textile Schools, 
—See Schools. 


The 
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CATCH THE DUST 


IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 


ALLINCTON OR MARSHALL 
Dust Collecting System 
ALLINGTON & CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO., Saginaw, Mich. 





A. D. LITTLE 
H. J. Skinner 

H. S. Mork 

F. A. Olmsted 
C. F. Sammet 
T. C. Pinkerton 
E.W. Wiggins 
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Specialists in the 


and Engineer 
93 Broad St., BOSTON 


Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Chemical Expert 


CHEMICAL 
CONTROL 
OF 
MATERIAL 
AND 
PROCESSES 


Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


Ticketing Machinery. 
—See Labeling Machines 
Tiering Machines. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Larrabee, Jno. E. 
Time Checks. 
American Railway Supply Co. 
Trade Mark Stumps. 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Trolleys. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
Tracking. 
Salvator Transfer, Inc 
Trucks. 
Clark, Geo. P. 
Turbines. 
—See Water Wheels 
Twine. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Richardson Bros. 
Twisting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Mason Regulator Co 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co 
Ventilating Apparatas. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Blower Co 
American Drying Machinery Co 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co 
Berry, A. Hun. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co 
Drouve, G., Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 
New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Sirocco Engineering Co. 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Warpers. 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Warping and Beaming Machin- 
ery. 
Altemus, J. K. 
Borchers, Richard C., & Co 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 
Warp Stop Motions. 
American Textile Appliances Co 
Draper Company. 
Kip-Armastrong Co. 
Washers (Cloth). 


Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch 


prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 


Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Washing Soda. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 


Watchman’s Clocks. 

Nanz & Co. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 

Water Chemists. 

The Hungerford Filter Corp. 
Seaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 

Water Purifiers and Filters. 
American Water Softener Co 
Hungerford Filtration Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 

Water Softeners. 

American Water Softener Co 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

Hungerford Filtration Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 

Water Towers. 

Caldwell, W. E., Co. 

Tippett & Wood. 

Water Wheels. 

Dayton Globe Iron Works 
Humphrey Machine Co 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 

Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. 

Water Wheel Governors. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 

Replogle Governor Works. 

Wheels, [ron and Rubber. 
Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 

Winders. 

Altemus, J. K. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, 

Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 

Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Foster Machine Co 
Leighton Machine Co. 

Payne, G. W., & Co 
Universal Winding Co. 

Winches. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

Wire Stitching Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 

Wood Pulleys. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 

Woodworking Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 

Wool. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Tierney, Frank A. 

Wool Oil Compound. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co 

Wool and Waste Duster. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

India Alkali Works. 

Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Ltd 


Woolen and Worsted Machin- 


ery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 


American Drying Muchinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Barker, James. 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Fales, L. F. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Harwood, Geo. 8., & Son. 
Hood, R. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schofield, William, Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Woolen Machinery. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co 
Wool, Non-shrinking Process 
for. 
Heyer, Charles H. 
Wool Olling Apparatus. 
Harwood, Geo. 8., & Son. 
Wool Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 
Wool Shoddies. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 
Wool Washing, Preparing an#« 
Drying Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 

Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 
Cotton Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 


Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Lorimer, E. D. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 


Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. oo 
Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. We importa most complete and extensive 


Fawcett, Hughes. ; 
Seen caerte. line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 


Sternberg, Fred, & Co. Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Tierney, F. A. Cotton and Burlaps. Representing the 
Gassed Yarns. 

Ballou Yarn Co. 


. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D. 


Sternberg, Fred, & Co. : : 
Gina Gees P leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 


Ballou Yarn Co. ers and keep thoroughly up with the 


Chapin, Geo. W. l Ss s OV . . ve B 
alan. Winns & Co. atest inprovements in Textile Ma 


Taian teehee (Go. chines. We should be pleased to com- 


Littauer, Ludwig. eo 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co 

Malcolm Mills Co. 

Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 

Skerry, A. T., & Co. 


Summon, Fret, & Co. municate with parties contemplating 
saaauee Wane, , any additions or changes in mill equip- 


Ballou Yarn Co. ments and to send circulars describing 


Faweett, Hughes. at length, our machincs ; ies. 
ae, g achines and supplies 


Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 

Boyer, B. F., Co. 

Chapin, George W. 

Daly, James E. ¢ 


G Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Sostee Witten a Oo 152-8 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 


Hyde, E. 8. 8 CURRER STREET, BRADFORD, ENG. 
Littauer, Ludwig. PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, BOURSE BLDG, 
Jenckes Spinning Co. SOUTHERN OFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co. 

Monument Mills. 

Skerry, A. T., & Co. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. ee 
Mercerized Yarns. Littauer, Ludwig. 

Harding, Whitman & Co. Malcolm Mills Co. Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Harper, E. G. Montgomery, J. R., & Co. Littauer, Ludwig. 
Indian Orchard Co. Skerry, A. T., & Co. Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Littauer, Ludwig. Sternberg, Fred, & Co. Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Lorimer, E. D. Silk Noils. Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co 
Lorimer, Wm. H., & Sons Co Tierney, F. A. Speed & Stephenson. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. Silk Yarns. Woolen Yarns. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. Chapin, Geo. W. Adams, Joseph M., Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. Cheney Bros. Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mohair Yarns. Eddy & Street. Worsted Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. Ryle, Wm., & Co. Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co Campion, Richard. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co Tussah Waste. Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Clemoncon, B. Littauer, Ludwig. 
Noils, Etc. Woolen and Merino Yarns. Pocasset Worsted Co. 

Daly, James E. Boyer, B. F., Co. Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Indian Orchard Co. Eaton Rapids Woolen Milis. Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. Eddy & Street. Speed & Stephenson. 
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High Speeds? Ever use ‘“‘Sable?*’ ‘Sable has a rawhide interior. It’s 


tanned on the exterior deep enough to produce a soft, kid-like 


Small Pulleys? surface that clings to the pulley and pulls, as slack as you 


please, without ‘**dope’’ dressing. That's why ‘Sable 


Belt Troubles ? transmits @ third more power than any oak-tanned leather 


belting (guaranteed ) and why it lasts longer (also guaranteed 


“Show” you? Gladly! Ask for a Sable Rawhide Belt on 60 days trial, at our expense, and believe 


only what it proves to you in actual service. Ask for Book No. 6, too —good book for those who 
would save on belting by the year. 


SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK 1ll Chambers Street BOSTON 114 High Street PHILADELPHIA 116 N. Third Streer¢ 


inimical iliac cating anlciniaaiailacliastieaaa 
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Everywhere this Trade Mark 
is a recognized guarantee of 
Not Cheap perfect sewing mechanism. 


but 


Cheapest 


In a plant 

consisting of 

44! Lockstitch 
Machines used 
continuously, many of 
them for more than 
five years, 

the average cost 

of Repair Parts 

for the year 1905 
was only 

30 cents 

per machine. 

This is a remarkable 
record. 

What is your 


experience ? 


Willcox @ Gibbs 
High Speed Lockstitch Machine 


3500 to 4000 perfect stitches per minute 


For facing and banding Knit Shirts and Drawers and 
for making up Muslin Underwear, Petticoats, Waists 
and Clothing as well for Shirts, Collars and Cuffs. 
Willcox @ Gibbs Sewing Machine Company 
General Offices: 658 Broadway, cor. Bond St., New York 


LONDON PARIS MILAN DRESDEN 
NOTTINGHAM BRUSSELS 
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370-372 WASHINGTON ST., SEW YORK 
Telephone Connection. 


Turn them into cash. | H. & D. 


Send samples and state quantities of the 


left-overs, remnants, odds and ends that you F E I N G O a D 


want cleaned up quickly to Feingold. That’s 


all you have to do. : 126 BEDFORD ST. 
We buy regular goods too. BOSTON, MASS. 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 











Westinghouse Motor Quality 


has a direct bearing upon the performance of motor-driven textile machinery, 
consequently upon the quality of the product. 


Why? 


Because the quality of 
Westinghouse Motor 
Parts makes a _ motor 
characterized by 






















Greatest Durability 
Highest Efficiency 
Simplicity of Operation. 









Westinghouse Induction Motors 
Driving Wool Spinning Frames 


Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sales Offices in all large cities. For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 














jJusT PUBLISHED. 


“The Ghemistry »° Practice of Finishing ° 


BY 
PERCY BEAN, F.C.S., M.Ph.S., 


Expert on Sizing, Dyeing and Finishing. 





(Author of * The Chemistry and Practice of Sizing.’’) 
AND 


WILLIAM McCLEARY, 


Practical Demonstrator in Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing, at the Manchester School of Technology 










It has been more than fifteen years since a complete treatise on this subject has been offered to the 
Trade, and during that time there have been wonderful advances made in the Chemistry and Practice of 
Bleaching and Finishing. 
The authors of this book have exceptional qualifications for the work. It was compiled at the request 
of many of their clients soon after the publication of Mr. Bean’s work on Chemistry and Practice of Sizing. 
The advance orders and subsequent sales in Great Britain and the Continent since its publication in the 
Autumn of 1905, have been so great that the American Trade could not be supplied until recently. 


We have been appointed sole American Agents and have received a small invoice for immediate delivery. 
We recommend the book as being worth the price. 


Owing to the limited available supply, we suggest that those who are likely to want a copy should order 
at once and avoid a long delay. 


Full descriptive circular sent free on request. 
The size of book 6 x 84. 572 pages. 38 diagrams. 37illustrations. 18 plates. 


Price, Express Prepaid, $15.00. 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS, LORD & NACLE COMPANY 


299 Devonshire St., Boston 425 Wainut St., Philadeiphia 
The book can be seen at either of above offices. 













45 cloth pattern cards. 
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Plans, Specifications and DEAN & MAI N, 


Superintendence for the 


; I M ill E * hi Valuations and Reports 
Constructionor Recegen- 1 ngineers and Architects, | orpiants or sale, Rental, 
ization of Textile ——e * : ’ 
including Steam an Denes —— - . axes or Insurance, 
Walar Mower. 1112 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 53 STATE STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


————— | JOHN W. FERGUSON, 
GLASER MANUF’G CO. |} Builder and 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS | General Zontractor. 
BUILDERS OF THE MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. wg aed meee Se emne of 


Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
HAWLEY Down DRAFT FURNACE Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. ; 


SPECIALTIES IN 253 Broadway,N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 
CROMPTON, MURKLAND and KNOWLES 
LOOM PARTS AND TRIMMINGS 
Grinding and Repairing of all kinds of Shear- 
ing Machinery a Specialty. 
Repairs to all makes of Steam Boilers 


2731-33-35 North 6th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SAVOGRAN 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 


GEISENHEIMER & GO, | Aniline Salt and 





189 Frent Street, NEW YORK. 


eam nn |) ies Caters. 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. DYESTUFFS, 
31 So. Front Street, Phila, Pa DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Our Reversible Fans with 
One-Piece Fan Wheels 


will handle any stringy material as well as dust. 
They are efficient and lasting, run steady and cool. 
Write for Circular M-r. 


THE NEW YORK BLOWER COMP’Y:s 


149 Broadway, New York. 25th Place & Stewart Ave., Chicago. 
Factory, Bucyrus, O. Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
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PATENTS CROSBY _& CRECORY, 


Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 


Patents secured in the United States and ail other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and de 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involv- 
ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 
inventions and steam enginecring. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No charge for 
preliminary advice. Persona) consultation best when possible. 














Rdward Jefferson & Brother, 


Worsted Machinery 


127 South 2d St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J, B. FARRAR & SONS, Halifax, England. 
TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & CO., Leeds, England. 


Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 


Solicitors 
of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 
New York, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 























I CAN SELL YOUR PATENT 


My New [lethod brings quick results. Send for booklet. 
O. J. HAEGLER, 14 So, Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















ARTHOR S’TEAD 


DEALER IN 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


Woolen and Worsted Machine ee 
ALL SUPPLIES y Machinery 


227 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA, 


Send for list and state what is wanted. Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


Toe Blowers and 
! Exhausters 


For Ventilation, Heating, Cooling, Drying, etc. 









Save Space, 
Save Weight, 
Save Power. 





SIROCCO ENGINEERING CO., 22 Thames St., New York. 
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WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD RECORD t 

: : aC 0 be fo 

5S awe 2 rere the rate ae aoe Oot line per ge Count seven words to a line oma incinae obte pel ont 
address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “ yed’’ 6 : 

column each time. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 


=A, E Cc. WOLFENDEN 
POR SAL —V@ 2316 North 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. P 
Dealer and Jobber in 
One Davis & Furber Napper, Textile Machinery, New and Second Hand 


Will buy Odd Lots of Yarn of Any Kind. 
Send Samples and Price. 


FOR SALE 12 Knowles Loomis 4x4 Box Stafford Tops, 20 har 


One Parkhurst Burr Picker, ness. Nearly new. 


30 inch Double Cylinder. FOR SALE 


One Kitson Rag Picker, Four, five section KITSON WASTE BREAK- 
ING MACHINES, for breaking up canvas, duck, 


38 inch Cylinder, 14 inch face. yarn, etc. These machines are practically new, and 


ALL IN FIRST CLASS CONDITION in first-class condition, and can be seen running. 
: : Address, 


ae Wek a J. ELLWOOD LEE CO., Conshohocken, Pa. 
[Two 3% inch Nye & Tredick Sleevers. 


One 4 inch Nye & Tredick Sleever. F S | 
Two 4% inch Nye & Tredick Sleevers. or a e. 

In use about one year. Finely equipped modern Hosiery Mill 
Write THE BRISTOL MFG. CO in town thirty miles out of Philadelphia. Ad- 


; dress, ** Modern,” Care Textile World Record, 
BrisToL, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


So inch, 20 rolls, latest pattern, nearly new. 


Speed & Stephenson 
Textile Machinery Importers 


170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


E would respectfully call the attention of Worsted 
Spinners to our facilities for repairing and levelling 

Machinery of all kinds in a worsted mill. Every Worsted 
Spinner knows the trouble it is to get thoroughly practical 
men to take hold intelligently and level up their machinery 
so as to give them the best results. A spinning or drawing 
frame pulled down and cleaned is very little better than 
before, but when it is thoroughly cleaned and repaired then 
levelled up, the results will show in the yarn. Thus giving 
a better yarn a more even thread and a better production. 

We are prepared to serve Worsted Yarn Spinners and 
give every Satisfaction. Give us a trial and we will go 
through your machinery and repair worn parts, replace studs 
and make the machinery as good as when first put in. 

Terms will be moderate for high class work. 

A large lot of second-hand worsted machinery always 
on hand of all kinds. 

Try our leather aprons for Gill Boxes and Combs. They are acknowledged to be the best on the market. 
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Infants’ Hosiery Plant 


For Sale. WANTED FOR GASH. 


Capacity about 50 dozen per ae including 20 rib- Engines, Boilers, Pumps, Dynamos, 
bers, 28 footers, spoolers, winders and loopers, two : : 
steam presses, hosiery dryer, extractors, tanks, dye Motors, Iron Pipe, Belting, Angle and 
tubs and necessary auxiliary machinery and supplies. 

Machinery must be sold at once as lease ex- 
pires. A great bargain will be given a quick 
buyer. Does not include building although that 
could be leased if desired 


Address M. A.C. K., care Textile World Record, THOMPSON-BONNEY CO. Brocka, WY. 


Boston, Mass. 


Architectural Iron, Contractors’ Supplies, 


bought, rented, sold and exchanged. 


Correspond with us to buy or sell. 


For Sale or to Lease 


LHND IN WESTBROOK, JMAINE 


ON PRESUMPSCOT RIVER 
Suitable for Manufacturing Purposes 


Electric Power at Moderate Rates 
ALSO 


BUILDINGS, INCLUDING THOSE FORMERLY BELONGING TO THE WESTBROOK 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Westbrook is a City of 10,000 inhabitants, six miles from Portland, ten 


minutes by railroad, and thirty minutes by electrics. Excellent Shipping 
Facilities afforded by the Boston & Maine and Maine Central Railroads. 
Water from Sebago Lake — Portland’s Water Supply 
Principal industries: S,D. WARREN & CO. (Paper Mfrs.), Dana Warp Millis, and Haskell Silk Works 
FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY, 161 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


A MODERN PLANT WITH MODERN MACHINERY. THE MACHINERY is none of it more than a dozen 
SUBSTANTIAL AND COMMODIOUS BUILDINGS. years old, and much of it is of recent pur- 
EXCELLENT WATER POW WER, chase. It is also of the best and most ap- 

SITUATED IN AN INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY WHERE proved and efficient make of its line in the 
ae OBTAINED AND STRIKES country. 

THE PLANT consists of up-to-date machinery for THE MAIN FACTORY -— ae ee ere —_ 
na tintheun:-erentéiinde tend Cisalainne of wore are in use were in there present form erect- 
ed cloth ine men’s » a a ed or renovated in 1894, twelve years ago. 

Iu order to settle the estate of the above corporation, the trustee in bankruptcy, Mr, JAMES LISTER, 

offers the entire property for sale in one parcel or in lots. 

A pamphlet, describing the property in detail, is in course of preparation and will be mailed, on 
request, to parties interested. 

Sealed bids are invited in accordance with certain terms 
upon application to the trustee. 


Address, JAMES LISTER, Trustee, P. 0. BOX 943, PROVIDENCE, R.1., U.S. A. 


and conditions which will be given 
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A Chicago Commission Firm 
Now Forming, 


Composed of several high grade salesmen covering entire 
West, desires a few more lines of Underwear and Hosiery 

Only those mills producing first class mdse. and able to | 
make prompt deliveries will beconsidered. Address, ‘‘Sales 
men,” care Textile World Record, Bost n Mass. 
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w. F. Suttil, | Lille, iin Ieport House for 
Textile Apparatus, Sole Agent for France and 

Belgium, since 1886, of leading British Cotton Ma- 
chinists, Expert in Ring Spinning and Doubling, 
desires to introduce approved American Novelties. 
Highest references given and required. 





Commission Weaving. Am prepared to 
orders on worsteds and woolens, fancy or 
Benj. F. Hayes, Franklin, N. H. 


take 
plain. 





MEN WANTED. 


Same rates as Wants, For Sale, etc. 


Manufacturers will be furnished, without charge, with the names of suitable 


men who are entered on our list, and can usually supply their wants in this way. 





Manufacturing Partner Wanted 


Experienced in the knitting business to take part in- 
terest in a well established profitable Western Knitting Mill’ 
showing an increase of business each year. a 

\ rare chance for a firstclass business man who can de. 
vote his entire time and wishes toinvestin a profitable busi" 
Address, ‘‘Knitting Mill,” care Textile World Record, 
3oston, Mass. 


ness 


Wanted At Once 


Two Loom Fixers on plain and 
Crompton Looms, steady work. 
North Star Woolen [iill Co., 
Minneapolis, [linn. 


Foreman for Full-Fashioned Knitting Room. 
Rizhter Machines. Must come well recommended. 
Good salary and permanent position for right party. 
Address applications giving age, 
reference to The Nolde & Horst Co. 


experience and 
, Reading, Pa. 


Wanted. We have an inquiry from a party who is look 
ing for a superintendent for a Bleachery on coarse, heavy 
sheetings and drills, in a large mill. If interested write to 
the Overseers Bureau, care Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Wanted. We are continually having calls for first class 
loom fixers, also dresser tenders. Loom fixers wages, 
$15.00, per week, some over. Dresser Tenders from $2.25 to 
$2.50 perday. If interested, write to the Overseers Bureau, 
care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. We have an inquiry for a first class man to 
take charge of Picker Room in a large mill making 
shoddies, and blending. A first class man wanted, if 
interested write Overseers Bureau, care Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Wanted a Position 


by aman 50 years of age who has had 30 years ex- 


perience as Workman, Designer, Manager, Superin- 
tendent, Agent and Manufacturer in this country and 
abroad. Has thorough and practical knowledge of 
Cotton, Worstedand Woolen Manufacturing. Ad- 


dress, Skill, Care Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FINISHER. 


Position wanted by man 36 years of age having 13 years 
experience in chargé of Finishing Room in Knitting Mill. 
Has worked on ribbed goods also fleece lined and on all 
wool and wool and cotton mixed underwear. Would like 
position as Finisher in a large mill or as Superintendent of 
mill on ribbed goods. Would like to hear from parties in- 
terested in starting mill on ribbed goods and might put in 
some capital. Address Jefferson,” care Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
45 years of age; married; American. Has worked 
on cotton yarn and raw cotton. First-class refer- 
ences. 3609, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
26 years of age; married; American. Has worked 
on dress goods, cassimeres, piece dyes, worsteds, 
cotton worsteds, raw stock and skein dyeing. Is 
familiar with all kinds of dyeing machinery. Good 
references. 3612, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


| cheapest to most expensive kinds. 


| ton, 


| of age. 
| vats, etc. 








Cotton Goods for Blouses, Dresses, Shirts, etc. 
Gentleman of education and highest respectability, 
former commercial manager of important textile 
company; artistic, technical, commercial knowl- 
edge; one of the best experts in Austria in colored 


| weaving (also expert in spinning, dyeing, finish- 


ing), wants situation. Long years’ experience in 
sampling and manufacturing fancy goods from 
Speaks many 
languages. Highest references. Address A. O. 
Frank, Hauptpost lagernd, Vienna, Austria. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age; married; American. Has worked 
on hosiery, cotton, wool, silk and mixtures. Is 
experienced on printing and bleaching raw stock 
and yarns. Fast black on hosiery a specialty. 
a 2052, Textile World Record, Bos- 

ass. 


Boss Dyer long and short chain skein yarns, in- 
digo blues, raw stock and bleaching. 48 years of 
age; married; Scotch; good reference. 3442, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Dyeing. American; 31 years 
Worked on raw stock, piece dygs, indigo 
10 years’ experience as overseer. Wants 


position in New England or New York State. 3435, 


| Textile World Record, Boston. 


Boss Dyer. Worked on woolens and worsteds, 
serges, meltons, all kinds of woolen cloth and wor- 
sted yarn. First-class recommendations; 35 years 
5 age; Scotch. 3064, Textile World Record, Bos- 
on, ss. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 





The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full particulars are 
on file at this office. Manufacturers who may be in need of such men may address them in care of Textile World Record, 
or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will be furnished without charge. 

Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with mill men, 


is now a member of the Textile World Record staff, and gives special attention to this department. He would be 
pleased to hear from any of his friends who may be interested. 





WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Supt. and Designer, or Asst. Supt. and Designer. 
Position wanted by a man of Scotch nationality, 
married. Is experienced on fancy worsteds, fine 
and medium, woolen and dress goods. Is familiar 
with all kinds of woolen machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3587, Textile World Record. 


Supt., Asst. Supt., or Overseer of Carding. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 89 years of age, married, 
American. Ils experienced on all kinds of cotton 
colored goods, long or short stock, also on bleached 
stock. Is familiar with Colvin, Whitin and Cromp- 
ton looms, and all makes of carding and aa 


machinery. Good references. 3585, Textile Worl 
Record. 


Superintendent or Designer. 


Position wanted by 
a man 60 years of age, 


married, American. Has 
manufactured all kinds of woolen and worsted 
goods, cotton worsteds, wool, cotton and shoddy 
mixes. Is familiar with all kinds of machinery. 
Good references. 3670, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Superintendent of Yarn Mill, or Overseer of Card- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 46 years of age, 
married, English. Is experienced on beavers, serge 
cassimeres, meltons, kerseys, and yarns of all 
kinds. Is familiar with all makes of American and 
English carding machinery. Good _ references. 
1701, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Superintendent and Assistant Designer. 
Position wanted by a man 27 years of age, Ger- 
man. Has worked on fancy cassimeres, overcoat- 
ings and dress goods. Is familiar with Crompton 


& Knowles looms. Good references. 3681, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Superintendent and Designer. Position 
wanted by a man 28 years of age, Scotch. Has 
manufactured fancy woolens and worsteds. Is 
familiar with all kinds of woolens and worsted 
machinery. Good references. 3679, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of a Woolen Mill. Position 
wanted by an American. Has had experience on 
satinets, unions, cassimeres, worsted goods, etc. Is 
familiar with all kinds of woolen machinery. 
First-class references. 1537, Textile World Record, 


Boston, Mass. 
Superintendent and Designer. Understands all 
kinds of woolen and worsted goods for men’s and 
women’s wear. Could take a position at once; 28 
years of age; first-class recommendations. 3264, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Superintendent and Designer. 
wanted by a man 32 years of age, 
experienced on men’s wear, dress goods, cotton 
worsteds, woolens, linen towels, madras, flannels, 
ete. Is familiar with Knowles, Crompton, Clipper, 
s3ridesburg dobby cam looms, dressing, spooling, 
twisting and warping frames. Good references. 
“3665, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Asst. Supt. or Overseer of Spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 35 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Has worked on wool, cotton and wool and 
shoddy mixes. Is familiar with all kinds of spin- 
ning machinery. Good references. 3104, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of a Cotton or Woolen Yarn Mill. 
Position wanted by a man 48 years of age, mar- 
ried, English. Is experienced on hosiery yarns, 
both cotton and woolen system, yarns for dress 
goods and unions. Is familiar with all kinds of 
American and English cotton and woolen machin- 
ery. Good references. 3656, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of a Small Worsted Plant, or 
Overseer of Drawing, Spinning and Twisting. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 38 years of age, married, 
English Has worked on botany or any kind of 
weaving yarns, also fancy novelties. Is familiar 
with all kinds of English and American worsted 
machinery. Good references. 3689, Textile World 
tecord, Boston, Mass. 


Position 
married. Is 





| designer. 


COTTON SUFERINTENDENTS. 
Superintendent and Designer, or Designer. 
Young man, American, with 4 years’ experience as 
Worked on shirtings and all kinds of 
elastic and non-elastic webs, on Crompton and 
Knowles, broad and narrow looms. Will accept a 


good position anywhere in United States. 3359, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent of Bleachery. Worked on all 
kinds of lawns, lenos and colored lawns, towels, 
colored and white ducks, drills, tickings, shirtings 
and hosiery. Familiar with all kinds of bleach- 
ing machinery; first-class references; 55 years of 
age. 3245, Textile World Record. 

Superintendent and Designer. Position wanted 
by a man 30 years of age, English. Has worked 
on all kinds of fancy cotton goods, and is familiar 
with all kinds of cotton looms. Good references. 
8682, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or assistant superintendent of a 
cotton mill. Position wanted by a man 29 years of 
age; married. Is experienced on sheetings, shirt- 
ings, ginghams, flannelettes, domets and fancy hos- 
iery yarns. Is expert on colored work. Is familiar 
with all kinds of American and English carding 
and spinning machinery. First-class references. 
1718, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Superintendent. Worked on dress goods, 
shirtings, skirtings, ginghams, cotton flannels and 
blankets. Familiar with all kinds of cotton ma- 
chinery. Age 37, married; first-class references. 
1432, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of cotton mill, spinning or weav- 
ing, assistant superintendent or designer or over- 
seer of weaving, plain or fancy goods. Age 28; 
English; married; first-class references. 3243, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Superintendent Small Yarn Mill. American, 25 
years of age; worked on carded yarns, 8s to 60s, 
American cotton, white goods only. Also on all 
makes American machinery. Would accept position 
as carder, weaver or designer, where there was a 
chance for advancement. 3392, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 

Cotton Superintendent or Overseer of Carding in 
a large mill. Position wanted by a man 44 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on all kind of 
goods made in a fine goods mill. First class ref- 
erences. 3489, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Cotton Superintendent or Overseer Carding and 
Spinning in large mill. Position wanted by a man 
who has had a wide experience on cotton goods, 
denims, dress goods, lawns, muslins, sheetings, 
plain and fancy shirtings and flannelettes and 
napped goods. Made yarns from 6s to 100s. Refer- 
ences from leading mills. 42 years, married, 
American. 3487, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Superintendency of cotton mill wanted by a thor- 
oughly practical cotton manufacturer of over 30 
years’ experience. Age 388; married. Temperate. 
Good manager. Fully competent to obtain full pro- 
duction at minimum cost and maintain best selling 
qualities. Highest references given. 1236, Textile 
World Record. 

Superintendent of bleaching. Worked on all kinds 
of lawns, lenos and colored lenos, towels, colored 
and white, ducks, drills, sateens, tickings. Age 
65; English; married. First-class references. 3245, 
Textile World Record. 

Superintendent of bleaching and finishing cotton 
goods. Worked on all kinds of cheese cloth, butter- 
cloth, sheetings, quilts, cambrics, long cloth. ducks 
and drills. Age 31; English; married. 3218, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or Agent of Cotton Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 43 years of age, married, Ameri- 
ean. Has worked on all kinds of cotton and wor- 
sted goods, and is familiar with Draper, Crompton 
& Knowles, Lowell, Whitin, Mason, Kilbourn and 
Lincoln looms. Good references. 3669, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 








TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


_ Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 

37 years of age, married, American. Has worked 
on all kinds of woolen and worsted goods, and 
is familiar with all kinds of woolen and worsted 
looms. Good references. 3673, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
34 years of age, married, American. Has worked 
on cotton goods, cassimeres, fancy worsteds, and 
all kinds of woolen goods. Is familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Good _ references, 
3687, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
41 years of age, married, German. Has worked on 
wool and worsted goods of all descriptions, and ts 
famillar with Crompton & Knowles and Crompton 
Thayer looms. First-class references. 3634, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
steady, strictly temperate and reliable married 
man. Has a good record for being a manager of 
help and a hustler for production. Worked in last 
place 12 years on all kinds of woolen goods; is now 
employed. Used to Crompton & Knowles and 
Crompton & Thayer looms. 3623, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Weaver in a woolen mill. Worked for the 
past twenty years in one of the best woolen mills 
in Massachusetts and eight years in the same mill 
for a former company. 57 years of age; married; 
English; first-class references. 3270, Textile 
World Record. 

Woolen Boss Weaver. Worked on worsteds, 
woolens of all kinds, also dress goods. American; 
38 years of age; married. 3231, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. American, 37 
years of age, with experience on fancy cassimeres, 
cheviots, worsteds, piece dyes and dress goods. Has 
excellent recommendations. Wishes position in 
New England. 3401, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 36 years of age; married. Has worked 
on satinets, unions, cassimeres, men’s wear, dress 
goods, overcoatings and blankets. Is familiar with 
Knowles, Gilbert, Stafford and Crompton looms. 
First-class references. 1790, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man 39 years of age, American. Has worked on 
unions, cassimeres, shirtings and overcoatings. Is 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. 3601, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving, or would consider a good 
loom fixing job in a woolen mill. Age 47; Protest- 
ant; good references. 3247, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. 40 years of age, with 20 
years’ experience fixing and weaving in New Eng- 
land. Understands plain and fancy woolens and 
worsteds. Crompton and Knowles looms. Good 
references. 3369, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. 36 years of age, with 18 
years’ experience in a large mill in Massachusetts. 
Accustomed to woolens and worsteds, high and low 
grade, and to all machinery used in weave room. 
Prefers position in or about New England. 3373, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving, or weaver and designer. 
American, 40 years of age, with experience on all 
grades men’s wear and all makes of woolen looms, 
pickers, spoolers, twisters, etc., wants a position 
in the East. 3379, Textile World Record. 

Boss Weaver in Woolen Mill, or would accept a 
good loom fixing position. Worked on satinets, 
cotton and woolen warp goods, sheetings, shirtings 
and ducks. Also worked on cotton and woolen jute 
bagging. 45 years of age. 1806, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving or boss dressing. 
Worked on all kinds of woolen and worsted dress 
goods. A good manager of help. Could handle 
both dressing and weaving in medium sized mill. 
First-class references; 42 years of age. 3293, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. American, 40 
years of age, married, with experience on worsteds, 
eassimeres, kerseys, dress goods, satinets, etc., 
wants a position in the East. H worked on all 
machinery used in this work. 3412, Textile World 
Record. 

Young Man, American, wants position as boss 
weaver or assistant superintendent. Has worked 
on fancy worsteds, cassimeres and cheviots. Can 
also design. 1712, Textile World Record. 








COTTON WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving. Worked on ginghams, 
sheetings, shirtings and dress goods. Familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles and Mason looms. 
First-class recommendations, 23 years of age. 
3299, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving or Cloth Room. Worked 
on heavy ducks, denims, suitings, checks, lenos, 
fancy lenos and lappets, from 2s to 200s yarn card- 
ed and combed. amiliar with Lowell, Whiting, 
Crompton & Knowles, Mason and Draper looms. 
First-class recommendations, 34 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. 3309, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age and married. Worked on fancy 
shirtings, lenos, silk dress goods, lappets and plain 
goods. Familiar with Jacquard machines, Mason, 
Crompton & Knowles and Stafford dobbies, looms. 
3474, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer Cotton Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man who has had experience on plain goods, twills 
sateens on all counts from 18s up. 34 years ot 
age; married. Could take a position at short no- 
tice. Worked on Mason, Colvin, Whitin, Lowell 
and Northrop looms. 3455, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. American, 27 years 
of age, with experience on prints, cambrics, sat- 
eens, drills, corded goods, etc. Worked on Draper, 
Whitin, Lowell, Mason and Cohen looms. Prefers 
the East. 3430, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. American, 45 years 
of age, with 26 years’ experience on plain sheet- 
ings, sateens and twills as fixer, second hand and 
overseer. Able and temperate. Wants position in 
the East. 3439, Textile World Record. 

Foreman of Weaving. Worked on ribbons of all 
descriptions, silk and cotton labels, tapes and lenos. 
Will not go to Canada or Maine. Age 34, Ameri- 
can. First-class references. 3183, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving, superintendent of weaving 
or designing. Worked on all kinds of cotton dress 
goods, also suitings. Familiar with all kinds of 
American and English looms and machinery. Age 
41; English; widower. First-class references. 2068, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving or Asst. Supt. Position 
wanted by a man 48 yeara of age, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of fancy woolen and worsted 
goods, wool and cotton and wool and shoddy 
mixes, and fancy cotton dress goods; can also de- 
sign. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms, 
Gilbert looms and dobby-heads, and Whitin plain 
and fancy looms. Has good references. 3501, 
Textile World Record, 

Overseer of Weaving or designer. Familiar with 
all kinds of Gress goods, lenos, lappets or any kind 
of fancy Jacquard weaving. Understands all kinds 
of English and American machinery. Age 46; Eng- 
lish; first-class references. 3267, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Familiar with shirtings, 
sheetings, lawns, cambric, ginghams, checks and 
stripes, union goods, awnings, ducks, drills, light 
and heavy weight, plain and fancy flannels. 39 
years of age, American, first-class references. 3267, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving and Designing. Worked 
on plain and fancy goods, also jacquard work, 
First-class recommendations, 33 years of age, 
eee. 1397, Textile World Record, Boston, 

ass. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Worked on lenos, 
checks, — fancy stripes, drop box and plain 
looms. irst-class references. Will not go West 
or to Canada. Age 36, English. First-class refer- 
enees. 1855, Textile World Record. 

Overseer Cotton Weaving. Plain and a variety 
of fancies, lenos, etc. Good experience. A young 
man; English; married. $147, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Worked on sheetings, 
twills, sateens and fancies. Wants not less than 
$18 per week. 3157, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Englishman; 33 years of 
age; married; worked on fine lawns, sheetings, 
sateens and fancies, coarse drills, twills, bicycle 
cloth, automobile cloth for tires. Familiar with 
Whitin, Crompton, Knowles, Mason, Kilburn & Lin- 
coln and Lowell machines. 3073, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Silk Weaving. Worked on all kinds 
of plain silk goods. Familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles. Stafford & Thayer looms. Good refer- 
ences. 3303, Textile World Record. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


COTTON CARDERS. 


Secondhand in Card Room, or Charge of Combs 
Position wanted by a man 30 years of age, marriea, 
English. Has worked on all grades of American 
and Egyptian cotton and is familiar with all kinds 
of speeders, Whitin, Dobson & Barlow cards, 
combs and drawing frames. Good references. 3671, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Combing. Position wanted by a man 
22 years of age, American. Has worked on all 
classes of medium and fine yarns, and is familiar 
with Asa Lee’s and Whitin combs. Good refer- 
ences. 3664, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. Has held all positions in 
picker and card rooms. White and colored goods, 
5s to 40s. 3070, Textile World Record. 

Overseer, of Cotton Carding. American; 34 years 

of age; worked on all classes of cotton goods and 
all machinery used in this work. Would accept a 
good second hand position. Prefers position in the 
East. 3393, Textile World Record. 
Superintendent or overseer of carding in a large 
mill. Worked on sheetings, ginghams. Will not 
go West. Familiar with all kinds of cotton ma- 
chinery. 41 years of age; American; first-class 
references. 2021, Textile World Record. 

Cotton Superintendent or overseer of carding. 
Worked on all white goods yarns from 12s to 150s. 
Familiar with the Lowell, Saco & Pettee revolving 
flat cards. Age 37; married; first-class references. 
1898, Textile World Record. 

Overseer Cotton Carding or Spinning desires 
position. Age 47; American; married. Is familiar 
with all the modern makes of English and Ameri- 
can machinery, revolving top flat cards, single and 
double carding. 2073. Textile World Record. 


COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer of ring spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 32 years of age, 
American. Has worked on denims, plaids, awn- 
ings, checks, lawns, sheetings, lenos, shirtings, etc. 
Is familiar with Mason, Whitin, Lowell, Davis & 
Furber and Fales & Jenks, spinning machinery. 
Good references. 3604, Textile World Record. 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning, Spooling, Warping. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 35 years of age, married, 
American. Has worked on all kinds of cotton 
yarns, from 20s to 120s. Is familiar with Fales & 
Jenks, Mason, Whitin, Saco & Pettee, and Lowell 
spinning machinery. Good references. 1788, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning, Spooling, Warping. Posi- 
tion is wanted by a man 36 years of age, married, 
American. Has made yarns from 8s to 80s on all 
makes of spinning machinery. Worked on all 
makes of spooling, warping, twisting machines. 
3468, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning. Position wanted by 
aman 26 years of age. Has worked on all kinds 
and numbers of cotton yarn. Is familiar with 
Whitin spinning machinery. Good references. 
3684, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Mule and ring spinning. 
wanted by a man 35 years of age, married and 
American. Has worked on cotton yarns from 20s 
to 120s and is famiilar with Parr, Asa Leis, Hether- 
ington, Dobson & Barlow, and Mason new rope 
mules, and ring frames. Good references. 3516, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of mule and ring spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 40 years of age; married; Eng- 
lish. Has worked on all kinds and numbers of 
cotton yarn. Is familiar with all makes of mules. 
Good references. 3607, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling, long chain 

beaming, slashing and drawing-in. All kinds of 
fancies, sheetings, etc. $3.00 per day up. 3202, 
Textile World Record. 
Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing. Worked on all classes of goods, hosiery 
yarns, long and short staples from 8s up. Familiar 
with Sayles & Jenks, Mason, Lowell, Whiting and 
Saco & Pettee machinery. First-class references. 
28 years of age; married. 3308, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer Ring Spinning, spooling and warping 
wishes a position. A married man, with good ex 
perience. Worked on sheetings, shirtings, jeans 
grain bags. 3152, Textile World Record. 


Position 





WOOLEN CARDERS. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a mar 
42 years of age, American. Has worked on all 
kinds of wool, cotton and shoddy mix goods. Is 
familiar with Cleveland, Lombard and Davis & 
Furber carding machinery. Good references. 3653 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. 


Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age, 


American Has worked on all 
kinds of wool, cotton and shoddy mixes, and is 
familiar with Davis & Furber, Lombard, Hender- 
son, Platt and all kinds of condensers and feeds. 
Good references. 3658, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding... Position wanted by a man 
385 years of age, American. Has worked on all 
wool, cotton and shoddy mix goods, and is familiar 
with Lombard, Davis & Furber and Smith carding 
machinery. Good references. 3661, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
36 years of age, married, German. Has worked on 
all kinds of all wool, cotton and shoddy mix goods. 
Is familiar with Furbush, Smith and Bridesburgh 
carding machinery. Good references. 3606, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Carder or Superintendent of a shoddy mill. 
Familiar with all kinds of stock, from highest to 
the lowest grades. All makes of woolen carding 
machinery. 30 years of age; married; American 
3307, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding in woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man who has had experience on all 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixed goods. Worked on 
Platt Bros., D. & F. and James Smith carding ma- 
chinery. American. 3459, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Woolen Carding. Position by a man 33 
years of age; married. Worked on kerseys, mel- 
tons, cheviots, blankets, robes, underwear and hos- 
iery, felts and sale yarns. Worked on D. & F., 
Lombard, Cleveland, Furbush, Platt Bros., Thorn- 
ton Bros., John Haigh, Barker, D. & F. and English 
condensers. 3462, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man. 
American, 26 years of age, not married. Has had 
plenty of experience and is familiar with Davis & 
Furber, Bridesburg, Cleveland, Smith and all kinds 
of feeders and condensers. 3493, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Boss Carder in Woolen Mill, or would take a 
good second hand position. Worked on Davis & 
Furber and Lombard cards. First-class recom- 
mendations; 49 years of age; English. 3297, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
37 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on cotton, all wool, wool and shoddy, cot- 
ton and shoddy mixes, dress goods, meltons, beav- 
ers, thibets, broadcloths, and kerseys. Is familiar 
with Davis & Furber, Smith, Furbush, Cleveland 
and Lombard spinning machinery. Good _ refer- 
ences. 3557, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding in woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 42 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on wool, cotton and shoddy mix 
goods. Worked on D. & F., Lombard, Cleveland 
ecards. First-class references. 3566, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding, or second hand in 
large mill. Position wanted by a man 28 years of 
age, single, American. Worked on all kind of 
stock, both coarse and fine, from 1 to 7 run. Good 
references. Would prefer New England. 3552, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
57 years of age, married, American. Has worked 
on all kinds of woolen goods, and is familiar with 
all makes of American and English carding ma- 
chinery. Has first-class recommendations. 3625, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding in woolen mill. Worked on 
all classes of woolen goods, all wool, all cotton 
cotton, woolen and shoddy mixes. Familiar with 
Davis & Furber, Furbush, Goddard and all Ameri- 
can makes of machinery. 44 years of age, married 
and American. 1953, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
39 ears of age, married and American. Has 
worked on all wool stock, wool and cotton mixes, 
wool and shoddy, cotton and shoddy, and shoddy, 
and is familiar with all American made cards. 
First-class recommendations. 1827, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 
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WOOLEN SPINNERS. — 


Overseer of Spinning, Winding and Reeling in a 
carpet mill. Position wanted by a man 34 years of 
age, American. Has worked on all kinds of goods 
ind stock, wool, cotton and shoddy and worsteds. 
Is familiar with Davis & Furber machinery. Good 
references. 3678, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass 

Overseer of Spinning, Twisting and Winding. 
Position wanted by a man 39 years of age, married, 
American. Has worked on yarns from 7/8 run to 
10 run, wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. Is familiar 
with Davis & Furber and Johnson & Bassett spin- 
ning machinery. Good references. 3567, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Woolen Boss Spinner, or would accept a good 
secondhand position. Familiar with all kinds of 
American spinning machinery; Davis & Furber, 
Johnson & Bassett, English mules, Curtis and 
Platt. First-class references; age 48; English. 
Could take a position at once. 6589, Textile World 
Record. 

Boss Spinner in a woolen mill. 32 years of age, 
American; familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson 
& Bassett and English mules and twisters. First- 
class references. 3275, Textile World Record. 

Boss Spinner or Twister in woolen mill. Famil- 
iar with all kinds of woolen, shoddy and mixed 
goods. Davis & Furber, Johnson & Bassett and 
English mules. First-class references; 32 years of 
age; American. 3281, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Spinning. American, with experi- 
ence on nearly all classes of woolen and worsted 
goods, and on all machinery used in his work, 
wants position in the East. Best of references 
furnished. Wants first-class position. 3384, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning, or would accept a 
good second hand position. American; 25 years of 
age; accustomed to wool and cotton mixes, wool 
and shoddy, wool pure cotton goods. Worked on 
the different kinds of machinery used in this work. 
3410, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. 33 years of age; 
married, with 6 years’ experience as overseer; 
worked on all kinds of yarns from 3/4 run to 10 
run, and on nearly all the machinery used in spin- 
ning room. Prefers a position in New England. 
3413. Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. 30 years of age, 
with experience on all wool, all shoddy, wool and 
shoddy mixes, etc. Worked on D. & F., J. & B. 
mules and some other makes. Prefers the Fast. 
Would consider second hand position in a large 
mill. 3431, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by an 
American, 36 years of age and married. Worked 
on wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. Familiar with 
Davis & Furber mules. Good references. 3484, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. 
by a man 48 years of age, married, English. 
Worked on all kind of yarns, wool, cotton and 
shoddy mix, on D. & F., J. & B., Platt, Curtis & 
Kent mules. Good references from first-class mills. 
Would prefer a position in middle west. 3499, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass, 

Overseer Drawing, Spinning or Twisting. Amer- 
ican, 35 years of age, with a number of years’ ex- 
perience, wants position. Worked on nearly all 
grades of yarns from fine to coarse, and on nearly 
all machinery used in this work. 3346, Textile 


World Record, Boston. 
Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
Has worked on all 


Position wanted 


26 years of age, American. 
classes of goods from 3/4 run mohair to 6 and 7 
run, including cotton and wool mixes. Is familiar 
with Johnson & Bassett and Davis & Furber spin- 
ning machinery. Good references. 3563, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age; English. Has worked all kinds 
of stock, cotton, wool and shoddy, from 5/8 run to 
13 and is familiar with Davis & Furber mules and 
operators. Good references. 3595, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
37 years of age; married and American. Has 
worked on all kinds of wool, cotton and shoddy 
mixes. Is familiar with Davis & Furber and John- 
son & Bassett spinning machinery and operators. 
Good references. 3603, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 





FINISHERS. 

Overseer of Finishing. 
man 47 years of age, German. Has worked on 
cassimeres, kerseys, broadcloths, beavers, dress 
goods and cotton worsteds. Is familiar with all 
kinds of finishing machinery. Good references 
3680, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 41 years of age, married, American. Has 
worked on fancy cassimeres, unions, kerseys, 
cloakings, dress goods, friezes, cheviots, thibets, 
worsteds, etc. Is familiar with all kinds of fin- 
ishing machinery. Good references. 2677, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Second Hand in Finishing Room, Wet or Dry 
Position wanted by a man 25 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. Has worked on all kinds of woolen 
and worsted goods, and is familiar with all kinds 
of finishing machinery. Good references. 3675, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing.. 
man 30 years of age, married, American. Has 
worked on worsted serge cassimeres, flannels, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, meltons, ker- 
seys, union, ete. Is familiar with all kinds of fin- 
ishing machinery. Good references. 3668, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position 
man 29 years of age, Scotch. Has worked on all 
kinds of woolens and worsteds, and is familiar 
with all kinds of finishing machinery. First-class 
references. 3652, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position 
man 28 years of age, married, 
worked on satinets and unions. 
all kinds of finishing machinery. 
3659, Textile World Record, 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 46 years of age, married, American. Has 
worked on all kinds of woolens and worsteds, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, plushes, sat- 
inets and cotton warp fabrics. Is familiar with all 
kinds of finishing machinery. Good references. 
3654, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man thoroughly familiar with all kinds of cotton 
goods and all kinds of machines in common use 
in a colored cotton mill. Has finished ginghams, 
flannels, blankets, fancy dress goods and endless 
variety of goods made in a fancy cotton goods 
mill. Strictly temperate and reliable. First-class 
recommendations. 1649, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a man 
26 years of age. Married and American. Has 
worked on kKerseys, broadcloths, thibets, meltons, 
fancy worsteds. piece dyes, cassimeres, flannels, 
and dress goods. Is familiar with all kinds of fin- 
ishing machinery. Good references. 3576, Textile 
World Record, Buston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by 
man 24 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on woolen and worsteds, beavers, kerseys, 
meltons, and dress goods. Is familiar with «all 
makes of finishing machinery. Good references 
3573, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 47 years of age, married and American. Hus 
had 21 years’ experience on all kinds of woolen 
and worsted goods, cotton and shoddy mixes, union 
goods and low grade goods. Is familiar with all 
makes of finishing machinery. First-class recom- 
—— 3532, Textile World Record Boston, 

ass. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 38 years of age. married and American. Has 
worked on fancy worsteds, cheviots, piece dyes, 
dress goods, mercerized worsteds, overcoatings, 
meltons and fancy woolens. Is familiar with al) 
kinds of American and English finishing machin- 
ery. 3526, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Wet and Dry Finishing. Position 
wanted by a man 30 years of age. Thoroughly 
competent frum loom to case on all kinds of woolen 
and worsted fabrics of all grades. Thoroughly un- 
derstands carbonizing and neutralizing for bot!) 
sweet and sour and steam finishing. Open for e1- 
gagement on fair notice. Strictly temperate and a 
hustler. First-class references. 3508 Textil» 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Position wanted by a 


Position wanted by a 


wanted by a 


wanted by a 
American. Has 
Is familiar with 
Good references 
3oston, Mass. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








<a KNITTERS, 


Manuger or Superintendent in underwear mill. 
Position wanted by a man 50 years of age, married 
and American. Has worked on fancy balbriggans 
and flat goods. Is familiar with Davis & Furber, 
and Campbell & Clute knitting machines. Was 
once in business for himself. Good references 
3519, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting and finishing, or assistant 
superintendent. Position wanted by a man 40 
years of age and married. Is experienced on all 
kinds of knit goods, more especially on ribbed un- 
derwear, silk hosiery, knit gloves and mittens. Is 
familiar with Nye & Tredick, McMichael & Wild- 
man, Brinton, Scott & Williams knitting machines 
and all kinds of sewing machines, lace bar ma- 
chines, and German Terrot loopers. First-class 
references. 8556, Textile World Record, Boston. 
Mass. 

Superintendent or Overseer of Finishing. 
tion wanted by a man 36 years of age, 
Swede. Has worked on all kinds of 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s. 
with all kinds of finishing machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3674, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Pressing and Folding of Underwear. 
Position wanted by a man 45 years of age, married, 
American Is experienced on all kinds of under- 
wear, men’s flat and ribbed goods and men’s and 
ladies’ hosiery. First-class references. 3676, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass, 

Overseer of Seaming. Position wanted by a man 
27 years of age, married. Has worked on ladies’ 
cotton hose and all grades of cotton underwear. 
Is familiar with Willcox & Gibbs, Hepworth, Camp- 
bell & Clute stitching, welting, looping, etc., ma- 
chines. Good references. 3683, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or Manager of a Hosiery Mill. 
Position wanted by a man 40 years of age, Scotch, 
has been employed for the past four years in a 
large mill in Canada in the manufacturing of cot- 
ton, wool and worsted hosiery. Understands the 
Scott & Williams’ ribbers and automatic machines, 
also the Geo. D. Mayo automatic knitting machines 
and the Creelmen Bros’. worsted machine. Has 
had full charge of the mill, done the buying and 
looked after the office work. Could take a position 
at short notice. 3691, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a man 
years of age, American. Has worked on plush, 
both single and double flat goods, gauges from 12 
to 30 balbriggan on gauges from 20 to 30. Is 
familiar with presses and block wheel work and 
Campbell & Clute, Tompkins Bros. and Crane knit- 





Posi- 
married, 
underwear, 
Is familiar 


95 
«v0 


ting machines. Good references. 3685, Textile 
World Record, Boston. Mass. 

Manager or Superintendent of Knitting Mill. 
Position wanted by a man 45 years of age, mar- 
ried. Has manufactured cardigan jackets, sweat- 
ers, leggings, gloves, hunting hoods, chest pro- 
tectors, hose and half hose, ete. Is familiar with 
flat knitting machines and latch needle gauges 
from 5 to 16. Good references. 3667, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or Manager of Hosiery Mill. 


Position wanted by a man 37 years of age, married, 
American. Is experienced on woolen, worsted and 
cotton hosiery. Is familiar with all makes of knit- 
ting machinery, but prefers the Mayo, Acme or 
Standard. First-class references. 3650, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Knitter or assistant superintendent. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 30 years of age, American 
Worked on wool, shoddy, cotton, mercerized fleeces, 
single and double ribbed, and flat goods on Tomp- 
kins Bros., Campbell & Clute, Scott & Williams, 
McMichael & Wildman, Nye & Tredick, Stafford & 
Holt machinery. 2465, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Boss Knitter. Worked on sweaters, toques, both 
woolen and worsted, cylinder and flat machines. 
Could take position in one week’s notice. First- 
class recommendations; 33 years of age; married. 
3278, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a man 
34 years of age, English. Has worked on sweat- 
ers, jerseys and union suits. Is familiar with 
Pepper, Nye & Tredick, and Stafford & Holt knit- 
ting machines. Good references. 3621, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


| 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Assistant Designer. Position wanted by a man 
21 years of age, American. Is a graduate of the 
Lowell Textile School, and has worked on all kinds 


of cotton goods, woolen and worsted dress goods 
and 


men’s wear First-class references. 3649, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Designer and Assistant Superintendent. Position 


wanted by a man 32 years of age, married, Scotch 
Is experienced on all grades of woolens and wor- 
steds, both men’s and ladies’ wear, cheviots, and 
homespuns a specialty. Is familiar with Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms. Good references. 3666, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer and Assistant Superintendent. Position 
wanted by a man 48 years of age, married, Eng- 
lish. Is experienced on all classes of goods from 
fine worsteds to the lowest woolens for men’s wear 
Fancy and plain cloakings and dress goods, linings. 
mercerized goods, unions. Is familiar with Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms and Johnson & Bassett and 
Davis & Furber mules Good references. 3655, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
34 years of age, married, American. Has worked 
on raw stock, piece dyes, cotton warp, shoddy and 
silk noils, and all kinds of woolen goods. Is famil 
iar with all kinds of dyeing machinery. Good ref- 
erences. 3672, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Dyeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing or 
Dyestuff Salesman. Position wanted by a man 45 
years of age, married, English. Has worked on 
all kinds of woolen and cotton yarns and is famil- 
iar with all kinds of dyeing, bleaching and mer- 
cerizing machinery. First-class references. 3686, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Beaming, Spooling and Quilling 
Position wanted by a man 40 years of age, mar- 
ried, an American. Worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods. Familiar with all kinds of machinery used 
in a beaming department. Good references. 368, 


Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
_ Overseer of Tenter Frames in Cotton Mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 44 years of age, married, 


Scotch. Has worked on sateens, lawns, mull skirt- 
ings and shirtings. Is familiar with Butterworth, 
Stewart and Granger tentering frames. Good ref- 
erences. 3651, Textike World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Roller Coverer, or Overseer of Roller Covering. 
Position wanted by a man 28 years of age, mar- 


ried. Has had a wide experience on all kinds of 
rollers used in woolen or worsted mills Is famil- 
iar with the different methods of roller covering. 
Good references. 3662, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Dressing. Position wanted by a man 
38 years of age, American. Has worked on all 
kinds of worsteds and woolens, dress goods, etc. 
Is familiar with Davis & Furber. Good references. 
3663, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer Cloth Loom. Worked on lenos, lawns, 
sateens, twills and most all kinds of cotton goods; 
386 years of age; married. Will go any place for 


a good position. English. 3451, Textile World 
Record. 
Bookkeeper in woolen, worsted or yarn mill. 


Position wanted by an American, 33 years of age, 
married. Has the best of references. 3477, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Wanted: Situation as office manager or book- 
keeper by a capable man of long experience. Can 
take entire charge, or will accept any position pay- 
img a fair salary if in line of advancement. Good 
references. 3521, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Dressing. Position wanted by a man 
26 years of age, married. Worked on fancy wor- 
steds and woolens. Could take a position at short 
notice. Worked on D. & F. dressers and spoolers, 
Lowell Machine Co. slasher. First class reference. 
3480, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer Milling, Mercerizing and Bleaching. 45 
years of age, with large experience in England and 
Scotland on all classes of cotton goods and the 
machinery used in this work. 3414, Textile World 
Record. 
Overseer of Winding, filling, warping or spool- 
ing Has had considerable experience in keeping 
mill books. Would consider position taking charge 
of shipping. American; age 26; single; good refer- 
ences. 3242, Textile World Record. 
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DRIVES 


HE possibilities of rope driving should be carefully 
sidered by all large power users. 

If you are about to build or remodel your factory you may 
be confronted with the problem of carrying your power to a 
distance or in a direction out of line with the driving suaft. 
In such cases the advantage of the rope drive will be mani- 
fest. Distance and direction make no difference to the 
efficiency of this system. 

This, together with many other advantages, such as lack of 
electrical disturbances, safety, etc., is the reason the rope 
drive has become a recognized feature in the engineering field. 

We have given the subject most careful study which will 
enable us to give expert advice on any questions of this kind 


that you may have. 


Our booklet on ** Rope Driving” sent upon request. 


Plymouth Cordage Co., 


ESTABLISHED 15824. 


North Plymouth, Mass. 
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THE COTTON MARKET 
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The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 
CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


Cotton Market. 


In the absence of definite news of anything 
iffecting the cotton supply and demand, specu- 
ators have industriously searched for something 
on which to base theories that would 


immediate requirements. 


suit their 
Evidently lower prices 
were wanted by most of the traders, and conse- 
quently every rumor indicating an increase of the 
upply of cotton or a decrease in the demand for 
cotton goods has been used by the bear party. 
Spot cotton has yielded but slightly under these 
nfluences. The weather in the South has been 
very favorable for the growing crop and this has 
been the one important fact that has served as a 
guide to the cotton trade. The price of cotton for 
the next year is being regulated by the weather 
n the South, and there 


determining 


is no certain means oi 
the condition of the new 
throughout the cotton belt. 


croD 
The consumption of 
cotton is going on at a record rate in all parts of 
the world. Lancashire is using more cotton than 

Old mills are being driven to their 


utmost capacity, and new ones rushed to comple- 


ever before. 


The demand for 
goods continues strong at satisfactory prices. This 
large consumption of cotton is working steadily 
for higher prices. The particular level of prices 
will depend on how far the supply now developing 
in the cotton belt will meet this demand. The 
world’s supply of cotton of all kinds is 600,000 
bales less than last year but 600,000 bales more 
than in 1903, when the scarcity sent prices to 17 
cents a pound and forced short time both at home 
and abroad. The world’s supply for July 27 is 
estimated by the Chronicle as follows: 


tion and pressed into service. 


1g00 1905 1904 1903 
1,274,631 1,881,351 
1,106,000 1,110,000 


2,350,631 2,901,351 


American bales 747,067 864,110 


East India bales 864,009 


847 ,00c 


1,594,667 1,728,119 


The movement of American 
from September 1 to July 27 
same authority 


cotton into sight 
is estimated by the 
for a series of years as follows: 
1905-06 
1904-05 
1903-04 
1902-03 
IQO1-02 
1900-61! 


10,7 37,300 
13,050,457 
10,015,404 
10,621,142 
10,248,525 


10,271,951 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WEIMAR BROS. Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 


Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Did 
You 
Ever 


Did you ever try Wyandotte Textile Soda on Satinets, 
Unions, etc., in the fulling process where milling black was 
also used ? 

The results are decidedly pleasing in economy as well 
as in all other respects. 

None, Genuine, except, with Why not try it? It’s your gain. 

Drop us a postal card for full directions 

“Woandotte” | and write your regular supply house to 
ea send you a supply of this soda. 


The J. B. Ford Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Che J. B. Ford Companp, r . 
wrt, me. | Wyandotte, Mich. 


oe eee ons 
wee Otc Ome wee oe 


In Every Package. 


THIS SODA WAS AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE GOLD MEDAL — 
AT BOTH THE ST. LOUIS AND PORTLAND EXPOSITIONS. 





THE WOOL MARKET 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


Wool Market. 


This market has been quiet since our last re- 
port, and there have been signs of a softening of 
prices. Western growers have parted with large 
lots at prices considerably below those asked at 
the opening of the season, and in some cases be- 
low those declined last December for the wool on 
the sheep’s back. The growers have been trying 
hard to get an advance. In this they have been 
aided by Western bankers and by their own ability 
to carry their wool, but in opposition to these 
forces have been the law of supply and demand and 
what is known 
among the 
dently 


as “the gentlemen’s agreement” 
leading buyers, who have evi- 
concluded there is a _ larger profit 
in standing together in opposition to 


the growers than in bidding against each 
other in a wild scramble to get the domestic 
clip. This combination is in evidence in other di- 
rections. It is in a great measure responsible for 
the lack of activity that once marked the Ameri- 
can wool market. The trade has become nar- 
rowed down to a very few large operators. The 
small dealer is still in evidence, but in a steadily 
decreasing degree. This is in line with the trend 
in the manufacturing industry, and it is not sur- 
prising that a similar movement toward consolida- 
tion of forces should take place among the 
growers, 

The foreign wool markets are slightly easier, but 
there is no expectation either at home or abroad 
that prices will materially decline. 
the rule. 


Prosperity is 
The demand for wool is large and prices 


THE ONLY METHOD THAT WILL MAKE WOOL NONSHRINKABLE. 


MrOrYAZDINZOZ  <FMcrowp 


FOR INFORMATION CHAS.H.HEYER, REAL ESTATE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, P. 


PmrOrrxaZ—VIMWZ0Z <PFMAcroww> 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 





ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size ee Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ENUCELE JOINT. Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. HYDRAULIC, 


Deflaven’ x Galvanized Trojan BaleTie 


The heathen Chinese is peculiar but he 
“buckles” on to a goodthing. The U.S. Consular 
report under date of January 23, 1906, referring to 
the baling of cotton goods for export to China, 
states :— “‘ Thereisa lightweight metal band used 
by some American mills which is better than any 

The metal does not rust by contact 
with water or dampness as do ordinary iron 
straps.” This refers to our Galvanized Trojan 


Bale Tie with patent buckle. Send for samples 
and be convinced. 


DeHaven Manufacturing Company, 
50 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFC CTO 


“STERLING” SYSTEMS 


FOR MANY YEARS THE BEST 


DUST COLLECTING, WOOL CONVEYING, ETC. 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFG. CO. 


Write for ‘‘1906”’ Catalog. 
HARTFORD, CONN., 1027 Huyshope Ave. New York Office, 136 Liberty St. 


Your Safety Depends on the Efficiency and Strength of Your Valve. 
BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


STEAM APPLIANCES 
— CROS BY WHICH ARE RELIABLE 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Single Bell Chime Whistles 

Steam Engine Indicators Feed Water Regulators 

Recording Gages Lubricators 

Blow Off Valves Pressure and Vacuum Gages 

Brandon Rubber Pum '- Valves Water Gages, Gage Glass, Etc. 
ENGINE—BOILER AND MILL SUPPLIES 


CROSBY STEAI GAGE AND VALVE CO. 


eget Stores, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, 
aive, 


Pop Safety Valve 


Office and Works, BOSTON, MASS. 





Yarn Department. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


in the United States have reached a point where 
a marked decline abroad would be followed by an 
immediate and corresponding increase 
chases by this country. 

An advance in wool prices is still more improb- 
able. Cotton and shoddy, especially cotton, forbid 
it. Immense quantities of cotton yarn are going 
into men’s wear fabrics. The use of cotton for this 
purpose is no new thing, but never before was so 
large a proportion of men’s wear goods made of 
that material. These conditions lead to the belief 
in the trade that the. price of wool will fluctuate 
within narrow limits around the present level. 


in pur- 


— 


Cotton Yarn Market. 


Yarn is in good demand, especially for the knit- 
ting trade, which in the underwear branch is ex- 
ceptionally prosperous. The men’s wear mills are 
also taking cotton yarn in large quantities. Weav- 
ers have shown some disposition to hold off and 
await developments in the raw cotton market. 
The continued strength of raw cotton has affected 
the goods market, and led manufacturers to believe 
that the demand for cotton would prevent any 
break in the price of raw material. The present is 
a critical time in the cotton market. 

Weather conditions in the near future may affect 
the size of the crop by millions of bales either 
way, and this introduces an element of uncertainty 
that makes it necessary for every spinner, weaver, 
knitter and dealer in cotton goods to become a 
speculator in cotton whether he will or not. He 
must either buy yarn or not buy it and by either 
course he takes chances on the rise or fall of raw 
cotton. The yarn trade is, however, pervaded by 


a spirit of optimism. Goods have sold, are sell- 
ing and thew believe will continue to sell freely if 


cotton should advance. 

A large proportion of the spinning mills are 
sold ahead for several months, some of them well 
into 1907. The only factor affecting prices that is 


subject to doubt is the price of the raw material. 
We quote as follows: 


Eastern Cops. 
ee 


18 
8s % 


19% 
10s pela addled TA ate sia Sei ae HO Rare aawsieinses ey Sa 
a a TEC ee 
MME scala Seeei eee et ee 
we .. 21% 
S08’ ..<. 22% 
22s 22% 
24s . > gas arise vin’ 9 Ieee 
26s . ah tng athe ee is 23% 
aoe... ee eee : ‘ See wate ea 
348 .. sie sane attire “ksaiacets mare 25% 


36s .. ; AT ee! 
We ives , en er 


On cones, %c. more up to 148; Ic. more from 


I5s to 22s; 1%c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 
that. 


Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


tives the igh Si -Like L - 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns t's ini ceca wore: 


N It y Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
ovelty Yarns tec 

tt W on Beams, Jack Spools and Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
Cotton Warps isn. 


GREENE & DANIELS MFG. Co., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 
Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
in any manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. I. 


THE 
BANDING 
—MADE By- 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., or Fart River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Doubie Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 


| White and Colored 


a | Warps Single and Ply 
Dana Warp Mills “°°: i 
WwirertBkr OU. oo ee MAINE From 30s to 50s from 


= American & Egyptian Cotton 
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Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler. 
2 40S 
2/458 
2/50s 


2/008 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 
Single Skeins Combed. 


Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


Business has continued good on all lines of cot 
ton yarn. The demand on two-ply yarns and on 


fine counts in single yarns has been especially 
good and prices have ruled steady throughout th« 
month 

The outlook for fall business seems exception 
ally good, both on knitted and woven products, 
and while there is a fair-sized cotton crop in pros- 
pect the price on cotton will undoubtedly be held 
firm at around its present basis, and with cotton 
steady in price, the chief influence in determining 
the price of varn during the fall will be the de 
mand. 

\ number of November 
and December deliveries as the best they can con 


der. Prices today are as follows: 


spinners are quoting 


Southern iframe spun cones:— 
7s and coarser . 
8s and gs 


NO Hw bh lo 


bo 


Dwuik ww hd WN 


Sos 


wt NN 


Southern high grade mule yarn:— 
Cones. 
Ios 
12s 
14S 
16s 
18s 
20s and 22s 
24s 


| JAMES E. MITCHELL CO., 


66-72 LEONARD STREET - ~ 
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COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


Cotton Yarns 


AND CO'TTON CLOTHS. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


CATLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns 


345 apanlwte, 

67 Chauncy Street, 
206 Chestnut Stree 
605 Medinah Temp 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO, 


Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 
BALTIMORE. 


PHILA. 
ST. LOUIS, 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


With Frep’K VIETOR & ACHELIs 


COTTON YARNS 


NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 
MERCERIZED 


runeevne> } COTTON YARNS. 
E. D. LORIMER & Co. 


COTTON YARNS — NUMBERS 
MERCERIZED YARNS) FORALL PuRPoSsS 


346 BrRoapway, NEW YORK, 


LUDWIC LITTAUER, 


Successor to MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 
Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. 


Mercerized, Turkey Ked, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


109 CREENE ST., NEW YORK. 


Patterson Manfg. Co. 
Tuscorora Cotton Mill. 


Wiscasset Mills Co. 
Efrid Manfg. Co. 


HICH CRADE HOSIERY YARN 


White and Colors. All Numbers. 
Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes. 
SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN. 


Black and white. Double and twist for woolen trade. 


CANNON MILLS, “sre 
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&. T. Crocker, Pres. 


ORSwW HELI MiItriLtis 


JENCKES SPINNINC CO. 
Formerly E. JENCKES MFG. CO. 
Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns *°” ¥c3ve"s, ters 
Double and Twist Yarns tor woolen Trade. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


GRANT YARN CoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


YARNS 


FITCHBURG, 
MASS. 


40’s and above. 
AND 


WARP S 


maeerano Zoe LACINGS 


TRADE MAAK 


Por Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 


JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK, 


Cc. MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS, 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kind 
on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


b 


‘ 
le 
' 


Indian Orc ard: ‘Compa 


PF Cotton Warps anaYarns. --. Novelty 

, "i a ay ree all Colors, Single or “T 
2 »r more Ply.and oer Cord 
GAN Pre siH K-Wiont Tx 


me “le. 


in Various Patterns, “>. | a pe 
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. Stiles, Treas. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, 
Cones, 


Beams, 


Spools, 
Single or Twisted. 


Cops, 
Tubes, 


The ‘‘Simplex” Tables 


Comprising 


Comparative Yarn Tables, show- 
ing the equivalent sizes of differ- 
ent systems of Numbering Yarn 
and Different Standards. 


Reed Tables 


Weight of Yarn per Yard of 
Tables. 


Knitting Machine Gauges. 
Yarn Sizes for Knitting Machines. 
Sizes for Underwear and Hosiery. 


Breaking Strength Table of 
American Cotton Warp Yarns. 


Compiled by the 
TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Price 50 Cents 


LORD & NAGLE CO., Publishers 


299 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Carded and Port Cotton | 


r Mixing with wool 
“* Machined. or in Roving. 


Lo 


Colors and Twists.) i 
W: CGobrety Act aaa * x Titian ‘Ora nha (LS Mass , 
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Southern irame yarn, 


6s and &s .... 
IOs 


lower grades:— 


5 


Eastern cones (high grade quality) :-— 


10s 

12s 

14S 

16s 

18s 

20s and 2 ani ae 
Skein yarn (mostly Soathana?: — 
ME GE MOE ain inka Sed de Soeanueor swank 

10s to 12s 

14s to 20s 

22s 


Nw HHH HN 
ONNAH 
EN 


Ww : 
\° 
1 
BN 


18-1844 
19-194 


slack 
carpet 
slack 
slack a a re eC tS 
Warps ‘euiiem) -- 
10s to 12s 
148 


IIR acids croc cin a ao on ala nwi eink ale wwe 

26s 

14/2 

16/2 

20/2 

24/2 

30/2 

40/2 ‘ 

Mixed wield: yarns : Wena twist, "half colors): 

is nwo ses cyte te eas eee 

SO WR BA Silas Sa we SERN ices cc os SO REO 

16s to 18s ere bogies eats . 22-23 
Mock SS areetiens 2c. advance over white. 
Egyptian, 7 to Re, above best quality white 


—__ ¢—________. 


Worsted Yarn. 


Spinners are looking forward to the coming 
light weight business with both anxiety and hope. 
They are anxious because many of the spinners are 
getting out of orders and hopeful because the light 
weight season is opening well and 


much encouragement in the 


weavers are 
getting way of orders. 
We hear of one weaver on grey serge cloth who 
sold up within two days of placing his samples on 


+} 


he market. Then again we hear of another con 


Ramie Tops, Ramie Noils, 
Silk Tops, Silk Noils, 
Luzonne Silk, 

Sliver, Rovings, 

Yarns, 


YARN DEPARTMENT 


FRANK A. 
TOPS, NOILS, ROVINGS, YARNS. 


GARNETTED S’TOCKS. 


215 


cern that within six days sold up one-third of its 
product on mercerized worsteds. At the present 
writing the weavers have just opened their goods 
and many do not know which of their lines are 
going to be sellers. Enough is known, however, 
to show that the bulk of the light weight business 
is going to be secure mercerized wor- 
worsteds. The 


trade will be the small end of 


on serges, 
steds and cotton fancy worsted 
the business. Ths 
quality to be used 
ind 2/36s 


in these fancy worsteds is 2/32s 
, about 3/8 Blood quality. The mercer- 


WONALANCET Company 
NASHUA JUNCTION, N. H. 
Manufacturers of a superior crade of 


CARDED COTTON 


Gulf and Peruvian—in the white 
To Mect the Most Exacting Needs of 
WOOLEN MILLS 


LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. ‘ 
Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


426 and 428 
Market St., Phila. 


Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers. 


Gassep . YARN." SPECIALTIE 


You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment.. 
Bo it err NOTHING to have the AMERI- 
CAN WAICHMAN’S CLOCK. Fully approved 
by allinsuranee companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc., also Employee's 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 
Time System consists of Master Regulator in office 


with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time. Send for particulars. 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St., New York 


Ramie Yarns, 
Silk Yarns, 
Silk Noil Yarns, 


TIERNEY, 


Wool Exchange Building, 260 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


WOOL, SILK, MOHAIR, CAMEL HAIR, RAMIE. 
PREPARED TUSSAH SILK FOR WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE ON REGULAR WOOLEN MACHINERY, 
SPECIAL TEXTILE FIBRES AND NOVELTIES. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 


Mills at Office 
Thornton, R. I. 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


French System. B. FE. BOYER ca., — Bradford System. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN, Ne je 


Woolens«Merino | RicHARD CAMPION, 
YARN S$ 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, | pyistot Worsted Mills, 
EATON RAPIDS, MICE. 


EDDY & STREET. Highland Worsted Mills, 


Cotton, Woolen / Loridan Worsted Co. 
Yarns and Braids 300 Chestnut Street, 


Worsted, Spun Silk. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
PROVIDENCE, FR. I. ‘ 


THR MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Millis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BpPpocol Tapes a Specialty. 
elephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA. 


‘ HOFFIIAN, DeWITT & McDONOUGH CO., 
YOR Solis, Boston. Manufacturers of 


77 tea, Tacs, Webbing 
SUMMER STREET. » Stay Bindings a 
ANDREW 7 SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 400 <a COTTMAN and G $T$., PHILADELPHIA 


Ryer’s Station, P. & R. R. R. 
Bell Telephone, 203 Cheltenham. 
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1890 |1891) 1892/1895) 1894/1895 |1896/1897 |1898 1899/1900/1901 1902 /1903/ 1904/1905 |— 


| | 
Ree. 





CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS, 


ized worsteds are using 1/18s to 1/23s filling with 


twisted worsted and cotton warps. The tendency 
of the weavers of mercerized worsteds is to im- 
prove their qualities over last year, but the ad 
vance in the price of yarn will bring them back to 
last year’s standards. 

Spinners are holding firmly for prices and in 
some cases a slight advance must be expected. 
Wool dealers are holding fast for higher prices on 


wool out of which to make yarn. 
} 


The spinners are 
yout cleaned out of wool and if new orders are 
taken and dealers insist on higher prices, but one 
thing will happen, and that is that yarn prices will 
advance to meet the wool prices asked. It is a 
hard proposition that spinners are up against when 
quoting prices for yarn, and that is, What will the 
raw material cost to produce that yarn? afid spin- 
ners are unwilling to run at a loss. Prices will not 
advance a great deai, but a small advance must be 
expected. To be sure, not so much worsted yarn 
will be used this year as in former years; cotton 
yarn is being substituted in every way possible and 
so much is this the fact that the cotton yarn spin- 
ners have more orders on their books from wor- 
sted weavers than they can handle. Said one 
weaver of ladies’ dress goods, “If I could get the 
combed cotton yarn for the warps of my cloth J 
could take as many orders as I can get pounds of 
yarn to make them.” In some instances where 
weavers formerly used worsted yarn, bales upon 
bales of Southern cotton yarn are being used. 
Weavers of men’s wear are changing their lines 
on account of the high prices of worsted and 
some who have never handled mercerized piece 
dyes have sent out samples and expect some 
good orders. Some orders have been placed for 
yarn, but buyers are holding off until it is known 
just what is wanted. Buyers feel that prices are 


a 


not liable to go much higher and therefore a 
hand-to-mouth policy will result. 
state that 


Some weavers 
some spinners are more reasonable in 
price, but spinners are undoubtedly holding prices 
firmly and must continue to do so unless the wool 
market declines, which is very unlikely, at least for 
the next six months. The spinners that have had 
dress goods customers have been able to secure 
good business during the last six months, but the 
men’s wear business has been disappointing. The 
trade have fought the 40 per cent. advance on 
cloth and the winter being an open one helped it 
along. Toward the end of the season more yarn 
was bought. 

All the mills making cotton worsteds in heavy 
weight have had a good run and at this time the 
mills busiest are making heavy weight cotton wor- 
steds. The knitters of jersey cloth for the rubber 
trade have-had a poor business, because last winter 
there was but little and manufacturers of 
Arctic shoes requiring jersey cloth, being unable 
to sell the stocks already owned, are not manu- 
facturing more, and in consequence spinners of 
yarns in French spun 1/4ss and 1/30s, making spe- 
cially for this trade, are getting but few orders, al- 
though prices are being firmly maintained. 

All the hosiery 
ning hard and 


snow 


knitters are busy and are run- 
using much French spun yarn. 
Weavers are using much French spun yarn for fill- 
ing. It is a fact that underwear manufacturers, be- 
cause of the high prices of worsted yarn, are using 
less varn than has been the case for some time. 

The top combers continue busy but are looking 
for orders. Much depends upon the coming light 
weight business and the present indications point 
to a busy time for all the mills. Prices are going 
to be maintained all along the line, but some day 
the substitution of cotton for wool willSurely bring 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


S7lk Manufacturers, 
SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT. 
Trams, Organzine and Spun _ Silks 
in the hank, or on spools and cones. 


Silks for electrical uses, insulation 
and special purposes made to order. 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece 
Goods for Trimming Knit Goods. 


Pure Dye and Fast Colors Warranted 


WILLIAN RYLE & Coa., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CoO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co., 54 Howard St.— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.— Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


Zrochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, 
~ sewing Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


Write for Prices and Samples. 


George W. Chapin, 229-231 goureh st., Phitadetpnia. 





YARN 


DEPARTMENT 


What a lubricant does—not what it costs, is the only true and fair basis of 


its value. 
out regard to price. 
They 
greases do, 


Non-Fluid Oils are the most economical lubricant you can buy almost with- 

They lubricate like fluid oils but go further 4 

y last as long as greases but do not increase friction and coal consumption as 
One fair trial will prove what we say. 


ecause none is wasted. 


Samples and interesting booklet on lubrication free on request. 


NEW 
Dep’t H. 


about a 
normal basis. 


reaction which will bring 


We quote as follows: 


prices to a 


SAE PATE viens coiccevivees accu 
SE ENN <5! 6- otic eacinteds See oben 
2/36s 1/4 to 3/8 Blood .. . 1.00-1.02 
2/32s 1/4 Blood a epee Gules wtniareeki eed ee ee a 
SPAT GOeas bobs Seiden tna aes spins cc Ma 


ee 


Woolen Yarn. 


Spinners are running fairly well, have been s¢ 
curing orders and have much business in prospect. 
Of course the change from heavy weights to light 
weights on the part of the weavers has been felt, 
but spinners will soon find other outlets for their 
production. Hosiery knitters are placing good 
orders. Those who bought early will be able to 
do the best as to price. The orders for hosiery are 
coming forward in a satisfactory manner and the 
demand is liable to be for large amounts on accourt 
The users 
of yarns to make rubber boot lining are not plac- 
ing orders on account of the lack of a demand for 
these linings from the rubber boot trade. The 
underwear manufacturers are having much yarn 


of the high price of all worsted yarn. 


spun outside their own mills. This trade was never 


in sO prosperous a condition as at the present 


time. We hear of one buyer who went the rounds 
trying to place orders for immediate delivery and 
was unable to do so, al! the mills being sold up t« 
next season 

Although busy the manufacturers have been buy 
They 
ordered largely last year and have been running 
down the stocks so ordered until within the next 
sixty or ninety days some good orders must be 
placed. Many orders will be placed later by weav- 
ers who are using woolen yarn to replace worstec 
yarn in light weight men’s wear. 


ing but little yarn and little raw material 


A large quantity of Australian lamb’s wool has 
been used, but some buyers are trying to get along 
until next season without buying, because it 1s 
felt that with the largest clip that Australia has 


ever known lamb’'s wool will sell for less than at 


YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT COMPANY, 
14-16 Church Street, New York City 


G. M. BLAISDELL G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. and 


Established 1860— Ineorporated 1893. 
COTTON, £Sn5c8 


PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. 


Shipments direct te mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points, 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mille. 


WILLIAM B. CHARLEs, 
Cotton Yarns, 
Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, | 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Boston Office, 200 Summer St, 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 


Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Official American Textile Directory, 


The Textitt Wortp Recorp, which tor years has compiled and published the ANNUAL 





OrrictaL Directory oF THE TExTILE INDUsTRIES, has bought the AMERICAN TEXTILE 
Directory, and merged the two Directories, retaining the special features of each, and with 


the combined subscription and sales list of both. 


It is published in two editions, viz. : 


Edition, smaller in size, with thin paper and flexible binding, price, $2.00. 


price for the Textirre Wortp ReEcorp 


and DrREcTORY 


the Office Edition, price, $3.00, and the Travelers’ 


The combination 


is $3.00 per year with the 


Travelers’ Edition, and $4.00 per year with the Office Edition. 


The 1906-7 Edition is ready for prompt delivery. 


SOON TENTS. 


THE MAP FEATURE was originated by the Textile 
World in 1894, and is copyrighted. There are 19 of these 
textile maps, which show only the cities and towns where 
there are textile establishments. 


A COMPLETE DIRECTORY OF MILLS including 
Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, together with the Dye- 
ing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and 
other Textile Establishments. 


Full information is given about each mill in almost every 
instance, viz.: the name of the company or firm, names of 
officers, agent, superintendent, the character of goods made, 
the machinery equipment, i. e., the number of sets of cards 
(or combs), the number of spindles, number of looms; 
whether the mill uses steam or water power, whether there 
is a dye house or not, the names of the selling agents or if 
the mill sells direct, and in many instances the name of the 
man is given who buys the raw material and supplies. 
In this section of the Directory, all the mills in one place 
are arranged under the head of thattown, but so designated 
that the kind of a mill is determined at a glance by bold. 
face letters, so that a person looking, for instance, only for 
woolen mills, can pick them out ata glance. This system 
of arrangement is conceded to be the most convenient of 
any, as it groups all the millsin one town together and is 
sell indexing, while at the same time those interested ina 
particular class of mills, such as cotton, silk or knit, can 
Bnd them as easily as if they were classified separately. 


AN ALPHABETICAL INDEX to the textile establish. 
ments in the United States. 


MILLS WITH WORSTED MACHINERY. A separate 
list is compiled of mills with worsted machinery for the 
convenience of those dealing exclusively with that branch. 
This is a feature unique in this Directory. 


THE TEXTILE MILLS IN MEXICO. This feature 
of the American Textile Directory iscontinued and brought 
up to date by the latest iniormation. 


HE YARN TRADE INDEX. In this department are 
classified lists of manufacturers of different kinds of yarn 
who spin for the market. It gives the size of yarn spun 
and the form in which the yarn is put up, together with the 
selling agents of the mills, or, if sell direct. 


COMMISSION AND ORDER SECTION. In this de- 
peste are classified lists of establishments doing dye- 
ng, on printing, finishing, and mercerizing on 
order, sub-divided according to the class of work done. 


RAW MATERIAL SECTION. In this department are 
complete lists of dealers and brokers in wool, cotton, 
shoddy and extracts, and wholesale rag dealers. 


SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS COMMIS- 
SION HOUSES in the principal cities of the United 
States, giving the character of goods handled 


MANUFACTURING CLOTHIERS in the principal 
cities, buying from first hands, giving the class of goods 
made and in most instances the name of the buyer, 


SUIT AND CLOAK MANUFACTURERS in the princi- 
pal cities, buying from first hands, giving the class of goods 
made and in most instances the name of the buyer. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLY SECTION. This con- 
tains a pe yaw | classified index of over seven hundred 
builders of textile machinery and dealers in mill supplies. 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, 


PUBLICATION OFFICE, 


299 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 





RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 















































CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL. 


present. Although the prospective clip is large, 
there is but a small quantity of lamb’s wool on to- 
day’s market and the importers are holding these 
at high prices. Some are asking as high as 80 
cents per pound, while 78 cents seems to be the 
going price. There is no buying of lamb’s wool in 
the London market, as the market is cleaned up, 
and although it was off 10 per cent. with 20,000 
bales withdrawn, yet it is impossible to secure any 
more Jamb’s woo! at any price. 

The domestic noils are aiding manufacturers to 
a great degree. Black scoured wool is selling for 
82 cents per pound, with dealers complaining that 
they can make no money at that price. Much 
thread waste will be used the coming season, un- 
less the price of domestic wool is much lowered. 

The spinners of sale yarn are looking for a good 
business from French flannels and also from the 
knitters of 2 ply and 3 ply yarn. July is always a 
lull month, but the outlook for business is cer- 
tainly good. 


ee 


Rag and Shoddy Market. 


The past month has been the dullest of an un- 
usually dull season. Spinners are showing but 
little interest in extracts, as the demand for goods 
shows no indication of changing to the cheviot 
finish, for which short wool stock is adapted. 

In spite of the absence of demand there is no 
accumulation of stocks, a fact that is evidence of 
the foresight of dealers in this trade. Woolen rags 
are distinguished from other textile raw materials 
by the ease with which the supply can be regulated 
to suit the demand. Now that the demand has 
fallen off collections shrink in like proportion. 


Dealers are making no extra efforts to secure 
orders, as such tactics would result only in lower- 
ing prices without increasing the amount of busi- 
ness. 


Woolen waste is scarce and desirable lots are 
quickly taken. Cotton waste on the other hand is 
in good supply and buyers are placing orders very 


sparingly. We quote as follows: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 
White yarn, best all wool 
White knit, all wool, best fine 
White knit. No. 2.... 
Light yarn, extra fine 
New pure indigo blue 


Merino. 

Fine light, all wool 
Medium light, all wool 
Fine black, all wool ee ee a eee 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade .. 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 ........... 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool .......... 
Red flannel, all wool 
Dark blue for hosiery, 
Dark blue for hosiery. not all wool, 2 

WOOLEN RAGS. 
Fine merchant tailors 
Choice light colors 
Browns 
Blacks al ae i er eR i ee 
Pe NR UN 58s 5 ci Wan saw cicmeneeaaer 
Fine dark 
Medium dark 


NS 


COnuumb 
' ' 


' ‘ 
NOR ND 
uUNNN 


N Ne 


Jt 

1 
— t 
Nn 


» 
© 
T 
» 
» 


strictly all 


W orsteds. 
Blue 
Black 


Serges. 


New black 
New blue 
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L. J. WING MBG. CO., 136 Liberty St., 


[1278 


N. Y.. 


Manufacturers of 


WINC’S DISC FANS, EXHAUSTERS, BLOWERS, 


High Speed Steam Engines, Electric Motors, Acetylene Generators, Laundry Irons, etc. 


WINC’S FAN AND TURBINE ENCINE COMBINATION 


For Forced Draft for Boilers, Humidifying, Removing of Steam, Vapors, etc. 


Something New and Valuable, 


SAVES COAL, BURNS SMOKE, ADDS CAPACITY TO BOILERS. 


WRITE FOR 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton and Wool Wastes 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. 


Boston Office 


Correspondence solicited. 
Cable Address ‘‘Charles.” 


: 200 Summer Street. 


oH 0 D NY WM. H.H. SLACK & BRO., 
Springfield, Vt. 
Carbonized Stock FLO f KS 


p ° 
H. RAWITSER, Treas 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres 
Ep. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., MANUFACTURERS 


OF 


. Shoddies .. 


of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Specialty. 


ie DUAwE aT RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


ey HEGEMAN SEANLESS 
BOBBIN COVER 


The best, cheapest and 
most satisfactory cover- 
ing for winder bobbins. 
Will fit on any style or 
size. 

FRANK E. KOLB, 

MILL SUPPLIES 

Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


Adams’ Patented Latch Needles 


PARTICULARS. 


Flannels. 
New scarlet . . 19-20 
New blue .... sp cee clonaa sigs Seer aie 15-16 
RR oe oe er eee ae 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
Soft woolens, best 
Old white flannels 
White flannels, No. . II-I2 
Old red flannels le ban aia ek gs ie 14 
LigBt GHG HARMEN .o5 cokes t ees ebe cticcess OM 
Coe TN so ok 65 ks Casi ok cee lees 
2 EE ene Seen Ree, 
White stockings . 24-25 
White hood stock . 24-25 
Clear hoods ely K Gh Bae a cee batyre Wale eee ee 
pe RUIN orks by siclie \vclisbedeltcs clan cy eee 
Fancy stockings. No. , ‘94- II 
Gray et sites . 10Y%-11 
slack stockings dD cake ak ok aaciae alee aoe a ae 
Knit stock comforter Dec ond: ate Kauhie tee aera ee 
Red knit eeeet ane . 13%-14 
Light gray knit .. . 10%4-11 
New iight fancies . . 14-15 
New fancies II-12 


w+» 99% 
. 23-24 


Merinos 


Light, fine .... ee ea iter as Sle Si ir aaeeialg 16-17 
Light. coarse ... i ide © GAG Pearse’ dah a ws a a 
Fine, dark . , saat 154% 
Coarse, dark .. 64-65% 
Blue ; ; II-12 
Blue—seamed 
Black—seamed . 
New black ...... 
Small 
Bunting 


*s 15-16 
. 18-20 
. 4%4-4"%4 
! 7-10 
FLOCKS. 


Shear, fine white, all wool .............¢.. 
Fine indigo blue, all wool .................. 
Fine black and blue, all wool 

Fine dark, ail wool 

Gig. fine, all wool Scie wreak oho Seta Sa 
No. r Black, all WOO! Cut .......cccccccvnce 


COTTON WASTE. 


No. 1 Spinners .. 

No. 1 Machine 

No. 2 Machine 

MEERA os Gist aid ac oe cn caeerwons 
i DIES Dil nls aces tide ea towks dastakes 
No. 1 Card . 

No. 2 Card 
No. 1 Oily 
No. 2 Oily 


A rake waensens acdc stews oe 





HOME losses 
at San Francisco 
cannot exceed 
$2,000,000. Note 
amount of net sur- 
plus. 

HOME Policy- 
holders everywhere 
have protection, 
which is sure, not- 
withstanding con- 
flagrations any- 
where. 





Peeler Combing 
Egyptian Combing .. 
NO. ¥ Lagmters ...... 
No. 2 Linter 

White Clips .... 
Colored Clips 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
Organized 1853. MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capital, $3,000,000. 


ASSETS January Ist, 1906 - - : - - $21,239,052 
LIABILITIES (including Capital) - = = 12,518,551 


NET SURPLUS OVER ALL !IABILITIES 8,720,501 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders - 11,720,501 
8 ERT TE NN Sec 


Losses Paid Since Organization Over 99,000,000 


[S_ prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 

ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 
generally, having a special department for the 
consideration of such business. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M., BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Sec’y. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


Potash, chlorate, NEON: acktank scien 8%2-9% 
SMNUNNIME. 55S, <clle ca 8 inva ww isla acd ile a vaio 


carbonate .... : Le 


Aa-4 


Soda ash, carbonate, 48 per cent teve'e REO 


high test .. He iniahs witha dbena et wipeast 
Soda, bicarbonate, English 


<inhsinaaeniccingsepsatiippenniiannieiialaain American ..... ate ss yin sv ee 


Acids. 


Acetic, 100 lbs. 
Citric, domestic ... 
Oxalic 


Sulphuric, 60 deg., too lbs. Pecanes 
AO ns. sc ahae oles ewan wel 
RUE COIUIES ii ko ek ocetsecadveevcecsea S 


Miscellaneous 


\cetate of lime, gray, 100 | 
a, ee eee 


ground aes 
powdered ....... 


Aqua ammonia, 16 deg. 


\mmoniac, sal.. gray 
Borax, bbls. 


Chemicals. 


Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent. ee 1.85-1.90 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. I, aa gob a beds Bias voce seecen ct 


Sal. American 


Sulphate, alumina . aia teens I- 
I, GE nds isc eee a eeeetees ae 


Dyestuffs. 
Acetate of soda ...... 


ERRNO DN os cc dia da cots gas ts came eee 


NE aca Gig avaicaa yb 's'eivo Rime ats 
Antimony salt, 65 per cent. .............000. 
Bichloride of tin, 50 per cent. ............... 

45 per cent. ; 

Bichromate of potash 
Bichromate of soda . 


Brimstone, crude, foreign ton ..... 22.12%4-22.62i% Bisulphate of soda 


Coppers .....:. 


Cras CRTTRS, CIGIRIS 5. 66.65 ioe ceive oc 
Fuller's earth, lump, too Ibs. ...........000: 


powdered 
Glauber’s salt .... 


52%4-65  Cutch, mat 
. 221%4-22% boxes . ; a as destination & a aie dis te ea 
a Dextrine, imported potato ....... 
. 80-85 corn . 
40-45 Divi-divi, ton 


70 
14 
6%4 


at adacten ae . 4% 
Avid, plese, DEst crystals occ cc sccevicseces SOae 
CATING, COMMEPTIA «2.0.06 260 ccccsccs cece SOS 
TE, OE hs cc neces akon cacao eelnmenac teen 
OS Ga eee ee ee eae 


6% 


Oe PAIN II. <6 oreo era xs -ale careless tae eke Oe 
ere .. 84-10% 
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Flavine ....... ‘ 23-40 
Fustic, stick, ton 17.00-20.00 
WE WINE Sai 3 asx as Ra wa ee eo 45.00 
SIUUIIINOT, 4 2a bo 95.0 «nun gor ee's aliens tea nacns ane 
Hypo. of soda, Am. bbls. cwt. ........... 1.40-1.50 
Indigo, Bengal, low grade . 52%4-55 
eee ee ee 
NE NE oa os heb a cot eee aces eee 6 ee 
Kurpah’s ee eee 71-60 
RUNIRIEI <u aint ga oo Wasa ais a eae oe 
ENON x vans <a wave Gare nee pasa 
Madras ei 42-45 
J. (Synthetic) was boateleite.st 18-20 
PUNOING - 552606 pindn.cr ease we ueeemnaeenantee 
Logwood, stick, ton ... . 16.50-21.00 
ee 15.50-16.50 
Madder, Dutch . a . 12-14 
Mu of tin, 26 degrees ... . 9-9% 
pop grees wee - aeaeeveneb eu 15-15% 
Nitrate of iron, commercial .............. 14-14% 
POMTONS, WE: NOD ink 66 Ace civwe vous aacen eee 
OrRset IRVIN. oo o.a c'4 sone eo0dvas aedoaaaeyeama. I 
PRGSHRALE Of BOGS sinesinsincdwwaistevewnare due Ee 
Prussiate of potash, yellow ............ 15%4-15%4 
Quercitron, ton Sn en 20.00-22.00 
Starch, corn, pearl, bbls 2.35 
corn, pearl, bags . 20 
BORING. icaacds “eaeues ow bie site eae 
GS vees cearnaccnas Sa wae visa te cesar 
wheat . 43%4-5% 
Stannate of soda ..... 10-20 


Sumac, Sicily, No. 1, ton . 52.00-54.00 


Sicily, No. 2, ton . . 50.00-52.00 
Tapioca flour 23-31% 
Tin crystals Sou ewee cow an, ae 
Pomniele: inion. es eeeee (ervrvs see tee eee 
Zinc dust 


558-5% 
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Loom Harness Association Meets. 





The semi-annual meeting and dinner of the American 
Loom Harness Association was held at the Squantum 
Club in Narragansett Bay on Friday, August 2nd, and was 
one of its most enjoyable meetings. The day was fine, and 
the dinner one of the best that this famous club affords. 
Those present were G. B. Emmons, W. H. Jennings, J. E. 
Kendrick, W. H. Gibbs, H. P. Garland, I. Andrews, 
J. Barker, A. L. Jenkins. 


— 


Now Making Trucks. 





Frank Bailey, Cedar Brook, N. J., who is widely known 
to the trade as a manufacturer of all sorts of dye sticks as 
well as yarn drying machinery, has lately added to his 
line the manufacture of mill trucks. This was a natural 
step to take because in using his dyeing machines the use 
of trucks is necessary to transfer the yarn to and from the 
machines, 

Mr. Bailey is constantly among the mills and dyers, and 
knows their practical requirements to a nicety, and having 
adequate shop facilities, this truck business fits in to good 
advantage. 

Mr. Bailey is a specialist in work connected with dyeing 
and drying, and is frequently consulted as an authority on 
machinery relating to that class of work. Starting in a 
very small way, he has built up a substantial business and 
now deals with over 700 different mills in various branches 
of his business. The cold air drying machine, which when 
first brought out was looked upon with great scepticism, 
has demonstrated its value for many requirements, and 
where the hot air system is desirable he supplies that type 
also. 








The Textile World Record 


Has the essential qualifications that get 


Circulation Character 


results for advertisers. 


Contents 


A large circulation of the highest quality. 


Comprehensiveness 





Character and standing that carries weight with the trade (200 of its 
advertisers use no other textile paper.) ; 

Contains practical information written and edited by practical men about 
new processes, new methods and machinery that is most valuable. 

Reaches about 80 per cent. of the textile establishments in No. America 
including practically all of the large textile mills (users of 1,885,000 
horse power) affording the best way of placing an advertisement at least 


Copy for next tssue should reach us by the 25th of the month, 


Lord & Nagle Company, 


expense before the men who buy for this vast industry. 





Boston, Mass. 
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DYERS AND FINISHERS 





FIRTH & FOSTER Co. | 


Dyers and 


Finishers 


York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 


Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prunellas, Satins and Henriettas. Panamas, 
Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid Colorings. Also Suitings and Cloakings. 
Specialty in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepes and Henriettas and all high class wool 


tissues like 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 


atiste, Voiles and Foules, Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Mohair Linings and Lastings, 





RICHARDSON 


F42 PEARL STREET, NEW 


BROTHERS 


hae] 78 8 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 


"ROYAL" 


Peter BM oMenag di 
ter B. McMan rB. Mc Tee 
“— 2 Asst. — 


HOME BLEACH and DYE WORKS, Inc., 


Edw. J. McCau 
* nay ghey 


DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON YARNS 
Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 lbs. per day. 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Bleachers and 
Dyers of 


Pawtucket Dyeing 
ad Bleaching Co. cotton 


YARNS and 
Gouna Bete Aomrt =—_s STOCKINET 


Yarn 
re 232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY, 
Dyers of Skein Silk 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. 


Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. 


Thomas Hulme, Edward A. Schneider 


THE FAIRHILL BLEACHERY 


Bleachers of Cotton Goods 
Yarns, Tapes, Webbing and Piece Goods 


Rear 2803-5-7 Falrhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


PRESS PAPERS 


DYE STICKS 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without knots, grades, for 
Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 
from 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 


601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., eee Philadelphia, 


NICETOWN MFG. CO.,: 


4303-09 No. 18th Street, Piiladelphia. 


MILL SOAPS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ALSO LAUNDRY SOAPS. 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 


ae 


ARTHUR FAWELL | 


Woolen and Worsted 


YARN DYER 


Nos. 110 and 112 Turner St., Phila. 


BUY YARNS OF 


LUZERN COTTON YARN CO. 


WILKES BARRE, PA. 
SUPERIOR 


MERCERIZERS 
Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 


FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS, 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. fereanSvics 


55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS CO., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZBRsS AND DYVYERS. 


New York Office: + 5 rm L wrence St 
Room 911 New York Life Building, On arlo a d a S-, 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 
55th AND GIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Correspondence OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. Telephone 
Solicited. Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. - Connection. 


JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works. 


BLEACHERS 
Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes. 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to any Point. 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, 2557 Oriannia Street. Correspondence Solicited. 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


BLEACHERS w MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, 


Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford. Pa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St.. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE DO BLEACHING and DYEING 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE KNIT GOODS TRADE 


YARNS BLEACHED AND DYED (delivered on cones) 
CONE WINDING FOR THE TRADE, 


Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works, samuerrowann, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B. Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
Dyers and Bleachers ns°sken in Fase cOvons: Fon piaacaine 


PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


Telephone. PAWTUCKET, RFR. I. 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestufis ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA 
and 2 B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 


PYROGEN BLUER . Faster than Indigo, 


* « «| to light and Washing. 


PYROGEN INDIGO. . . 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 


Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 


122 Pearl Street, " NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


SOLE AGENTS POR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARF® WERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals | Indigo MLB 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Montreal, Canada. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, III. Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 
standards. 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


—_—_—_————— MANURACTURER'sS——_——— 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT | B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process} 
TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
SOLUBLE OILS BI-SULPHITE OF SODA 


| 
OLEINE ' SIZING AND FINISTING COMPOUNDS 
Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 
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Berlin Aniline Works 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY 


SPECIALTIES 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 
Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agents for the 
TREMLEY BRAND 


Sulphide of Sodium 


Purest and Best Made. 
Safest to use with the Sulphur Colers. 


Ask Your Friends.” 


A Repeat Order 


is evidence of the most convincing kind of 


Satisfactory service. 
Caldwell 
Tanks and 
Towers 


are prolific in bring- 

ing duplicate orders 

from scores of the 

largest plants in the 

country ; many times 

over from some of 

them, which speaks 

volumes for the high 

efficiency and lasting 

a quality of our outfits. 

You will be both surprised and interested to 

know of the large number of Caldwell Outfits 

in your vicinity. We will be glad to tell you 

about them; also to send you our illustrated 
catalogue and book of Photo Views. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO., 
Louisville, Hy. 


“ Absolutely Safe and Reliable. 
iY Oa, 





BRANCHES 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Charlotte, Cincinnati 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline and Alizarine 


COLORS 


Where? How? Why? Who? 


Where can we get such a machine ? 
How. can we produce this effect? 

Is the production of our mill too low? 
How can the production be increased? 


Why does this machine run badly, 
and what can I do to fix it ? 


How is this problem solved? 
How is this fabric made? 
Why is this fabric better than that ? 


Such questions and scores of similar ones are con- 
stantly arising, and the Questions and Answers 
Department undertakes to answer those relating 
to textile matters, free of charge to the best of its 
ability, and invites such correspondence from sub- 
Address the Boston office. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD, 
299 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


scribers. 
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. BRANCHES: 
229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
1SC O O 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 
. ° y 196 Michigan 8t., Chicago. 


= i 10 We bosset St., Providence. 
451-453 Washington St... NEW YORK. ae Be Poul Ot.” Monteeal, 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


KALLE & CO., 


Established 1863. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER F. SYKES & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Importers of 


ANILINE COLORS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Agents for 


St. Denis Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Ltd., Paris, France. Coez, Langlois & Co., Havre, France. 
Brigonnet, Pere et Fils & Gaubert, La Plaine St. Denis, France. Poulenc Freres Co., Ltd., Paris, France. 


The “Anti-Pluvius” Skylight 


Permanently impervious against rain, snow, 
sleet or dust, without putty or cement. Bridge 
arrangement for walking on the skylight 
without contact with or pressure on the glass. 

The best construction on the market. Scien- 
tific principle, strong, durable, reasonablecost. 


Manufactured and Erected by 


Sree! THE G. DROUV E CO. 


q Badge (tor Er adiies on 


skylight) BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Manufacturers and Erectors of the 


LOVELL WINDOW OPERATING DEVICE 


AND SHEET METAL -WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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<~ The Solvay Process 
Company, terror men.” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 


In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 


Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals, 


For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 
Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, etc. For Silk Makers, etc. 


Sole Agents, WING & EVANS, 22 William St.; N. Y. 


rinting Roliers “= CYPRESS LUMBER CO. 
COPPER sree rene we 


Taunton-New Bedford CopperCo. | —— 


NORTHERN SOUTHERN 
New Bedford, Mass. Boston, Apalachicola, 


Our Guarantee: Mass. Florida. 
Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 


SAR i« 


Write Nearest Write Nearest 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES and CANADA. 


Compiled by TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 
(Twenty-fourth year of publication. 
This Directory contains a most complete report of the knitting mills, giving names of officers, class of 
goods made, number of knitting machines, number employed, how the goods are sold, names of buyers, 
kind of yarn bought, whether dye or finish. 


A new feature this year is a series of Specially Engraved Maps showing the location of the 
Cities and Towns where there are Knitting Mills. 


In dry goods section is a full list of manufacturers’ selling agents and commission merchants handling knit 

goods, giving the names of the mills for which they sell and the man in charge of the knit goods department. 
There are also complete lists of jobbers, department stores and large retail establishments buying knit goods. 
The book is of convenient size for the pocket, well printed and handsomely bound. 


PRICEH 81.00. 
LORD & NACLE COMPANY, 299 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


123 Liberty St., New York. 425 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
















DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





‘pasmmee o- ae 
.LOGWOOD EXTRACTS 
HEMATINE, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 

THE WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, LTD., 26 Cliff St., New York 





ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 


m: Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gume, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 





Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH GRADE GOODS. 









Philadelphia. Boston. 








E. M. THAYER & CO 
411 ATLANTIC AVE 
BOSTON 





ALIZARINE BROWN 








MASS ——-Importers and Manufacturers ef— Sean ine sien 
CUTCH EXTRACT meas 

















Established 1868. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats an Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 


Down Tewa Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. 
Hours from 12 to 1. 


BOILERS, TANKS, PLATE WORK 


Special Attention 
Given to Repairs 


22 Wm. Allen Sons Company, 


65 Green St., Worcester, Mass. 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


WILSON FILTERS — FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
country, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 


TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 


Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 


Office, Land Title Building, Broad and Chestnut, Phila., Pa. 


FRANK BAILEY, 


BUILDER OF 


YARN DRYING MACHINERY 


ON THE 
’ COLD AIR SYSTEM. Simple, effective, inexpensive. Leaves yarn 
, in beautiful condition. Also on the HOT AIR SYSTEM 
" ‘wal Vie 
i Fs 


when great capacity is wanted. 


Builder of Fans, Trucks for Yarn Dryers and Dye Houses. 


ners pe DYE STICKS, Kettle Sticks and dry and sulphur house Poles, also 
Pel ai 7. Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water grown cedar 
se ii ay : and Sticks to suit the Klauder-Weldon, Lorimer and Hussong machines 
from finer grades of lumber. These Stic ks have been thoroughly tested, 


and pronounced the best on the market. Guarantee satisfaction to 
buyers. Write for prices, 


WORKS AT BRADDOCK, P. 0. ADDRESS, CEDAR BROOK, CAMDEN COUNTY, NW. J. 
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eaumont’s Patent Cop Dyein 
BLEACHING and SIZING MACHINE 


This machine will Dye, Bleach, Size and Scour Cotton 
Hemp, Woolen, etc., in the form of Cop, Cheese or quick 
traverse bobbins, any thickness or length. 

This Machine will circulate absolutely boiling Dye or 
Size Liquor through every fibre of the yarn, whether it 
be cop or cheese which is under treatment, and it not 
only circulates this boiling Dye or Size Liquor, but it 
forces it into the fibre of the yarn under an even press- 
ure of 10 lbs., and this is more than equal to 22 inches 
of vacuum; itis three times more effective than the 
ordinary Cop Dyeing Machinery. 

This machine will dye evenly and thor- 
oughly through every fibre of the Cops while 
the spare Cop plate ts being refilled with Cops; 
in fact it will do this in six minutes. 

Can be depended upon to dye a perfectly 
even shade all through the yarn,and will dye 
the most delicate colors. It will dyesilk Cops 
or treat them with any necessary liquor. It 
will scour or dye wool tops. It will scour or 


dye large hemp cops and cheeses. It will scour and dye waste cops. We are the 
Patentees and Sole Makers. 




































VACUUM MACHINE. 
This machine will dye large, hard twisted, twine | 


























cops. It will dye or bleach any size of cotton cops. Machines made of Copper No. 1. No. 2. No. 3 No. 4. 
It will scour wool or worsted cops, cheeses and teps. and Brass : : ew £65 £115 £170 
It will scour or dye waste cops. This is a good ma- Machines made ofIron . 35 50 75 110 





chine to work in conjunction with the Vacuum and 
Pressure Machine for washing off, etc. We supply Two Sets of Skewers and Two Cop Plates with 
Vacuum Machines made No.l No.2 No.3 No.4 - Re am as . To, 1 

of Copper and Brace £30 £45 £85 «£130 the Mac hine , Ww hethe r it is for Weft Cops, 
Machines made of Iron 28 38 65 90 Twist Cops or Cheeses. 


























BEAUMONT’S LIMITED, Brinksway, Stockport, England. 


THE COHNEN 
LOCATIONS FOR |. — 


NEW INDUSTRIES | Dyeing Machine 


can be secured on the lines of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & 














U. S. Patent 776,295, Nov. 29, 1904. 














St. Paul Railway | Dyes Raw Stock 


in the great middie west. It reaches the Copper or 
Country and the pine and hardwood areas of North- 











s 
ern Michigan, the lead, zinc and iron regions of Wis- | Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) 
consin, the coal fields of Illinois, lowaand Missour! | 
Traverses the great agricultural and manufac- 


turing states of Iowa, Minnesota, North and South | 


Dakota. Operates 7,000 miles of thoroughly equipped DYES SULPHUR COLORS 
railroad. | 


Correspondence is solicited with eastern mannu- 


facturers who desire to move their factories to, or without bronzing or streaking and ae the 
establish branches in the West. Co-operation with ‘ak i 2ct condition for carding 
Business Men's Associations on the lines of this stock in perfe t 5 


railway in all matters affecting mutual interests is or weaving. 
assured. 


Inquiries should be as definite as possible. | ONLY ONE H ANDLING 


Address 





















































is required to dye, oxidize and hydro 
Industrial Department extract ready for the drying room. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
* ine $259, Gilnien Beatie The Machine may be seen in operation by 


Chicago applying to the American Agents. 


| A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122,Pear! St. 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING GOMPANY 


(Formerly McMichael & Wildman,~ Mfg. Co.) 


GIRGULAR RIB ANITTING JIAGHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 
For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Sults, Sweaters, ete, 


eee soc mmswees sence cncemesess= ~-2seceenee-—-----~- 


AUTOMATIC BODY MACHINE. HOSIERY RIBBER. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, BEST 
QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application te the 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENN. 
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The most advanced types of straight bar 


KNITTING MACHINES 


for the manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery (cotton, lisle or silk), in all gauges 
from 14 to 32 needles (spring beard) to the inch, from 12 to 24 sections; for the 
manufacture of full-fashioned shirts and drawers from 6 to 10 sections with auto- 
matic narrowing and widening, built by 


SCHUBERT & SALZER 


in Cotton-system, of superior quality and construction, with split, striping, single 
and double lace attachments. 

















Also machines with latch needles, hand or power motion, for the manufacture of 
Sweaters, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Blouses, Vests, Gloves, Mittens, etc.. built by 


SEYFERT & DONNER 


ee TTT 


BTL MLL 


™ 





This picture represents one of Seyfert & Donner’s full automatic power knitting 
machines, with chain drive. Each head on stand works ind lependently and can 
have needle beds of different gauge and width. The machine is fitted with three 
automatic thread-carriers, two for striping and one for the dividing thread, self- 
acting lock for welt and royal rib, racking arrangement for whole or half revolution, 
take-up rollers for endless goods, automatic and electric stop motion. 


OTTO WALTHER, 
507 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 
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WYE&TREDICK CO. If You Want 


Circular Rib Knitting Largest Production 
MACHINERY For Least Money 


For making Ribbed Underwear, | Write 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, A 


Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : 2 A (jeo. D. Mayo 


Correct Construction. Excellence 


and Durability. | Machine Co 
°9 
Laconia, N. H. 





LATEST IMPROVEMENTS rl AYO 


QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION ‘ 
UNEXCELLED New Full Automatic Knitter. 


NYE & TREDICK CO. PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


KNICKERBOCK ARCH STS... 
606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. re. eee Se. 













EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 








Friedberger-Aaron 
Mfg. Co. 


Germantown, Philadelphia 





P. O. Address, Logan Station 


Braids 


and 


Laces 


The recognized 


Standard Finish 


For Trimming Ladies’ 
Ribbed Underwear 


ani SATAY RLOLT RENAN EAA TED IE YMA iT ‘an AVATAR 


AAA aun 


25 oe SET 


tt 
ke 


aes, 


= sr eee SS See 


ae 


ne a Sy reer ee 


=. 


= 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 
835 Arch Street, - - - Philadelphia, Penn. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 
OF ALL KINDS. NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY 70 BUY. 


The entire plant of the late American Knit Goods Manu- 
facturing Co. of Brooklyn, New York, consisting of machinery for manu- 


facture of Ladies’ and Men’s Ribbed Underwear, Sweaters, Blouses, Athletic Goods, 
Bathing Suits and Full Fashioned Fancy Knit Goods, etc., the builders of said machinery 
are Leighton, Stafford and Holt, Crane, Nye and Tredick, Scott and Williams, Wild- 
man, Davis and Furber, McCreery, Seyfert and Donner, Union-Special, Willcox and 
Gibbs, Wheeler and Wilson, Arnold, Industrial and other well known makers,—The 
above machinery is now on sale in lots to suit purchasers on the premises, at Wythe 
Avenue and Penn Street, Brooklyn, New York.—All correspondence should be ad- 


dressed to James Taylor, No. 835 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. of whom catalogues may 


be had on application. 
High Speed Overseaming, 
Overedging and 


The Merrow 2" 


are LIGHT RUNNING, FAST and DURABLE. 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for Trimming and Overseaming in one Oper- 
ation produces the strongest, best Seam and does it with the greatest economy. 


STYLE 35 B SHELL 
MACHINE 

For Necks and Fronts 

of Rib Goods, pro- 

duces the most showy, 

substantial finish. 


USE STYLE 17 or 22 
for Bed Blankets and 
STYLE 18 
for Horse Blankets. 


Send for Catalogue 
and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


Kniekerbocker Building, 
Sixth & Arch Sts., Phila. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


346 Broadway, New York 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


wecnpgunct = MAX NYDEGCER =—*%y,s,sv0r 
SPECIAL MACHINES . 

FOR AN Y ARTICLUE THAT IS KNIT 

GROSSER FLAT HNITTING MACHINES, Fully Automatic for Motor Power. 


Built for anything that can be knit on flat latch needle machines. 


COTTON PATENT HOSIERY MACHINES. 


A ==) 














Te = > = Bi Te ae en lia 
ey Oe 
Td = . " i ~? 


24 Section Full Fashioned Hosiery Machine, built by H. Alban Ludwig, Chemnitz. 
CIRCULAR SPRING NEEDLE MACHINES, ©. Terrot Soehne, Cannstatt. 
RASHEL MACHINES, Chain Looms, Jacquard Lace Machines. 

DIAMOND OVERSEAMERS, Julius Koehler Loopers, Ribber and Footer in one. Automatic 


Hosiery Machines. 








Best German Latch Needles. Large Stock of Parts and Supplies. Machines for anything that is Knit. 
SAMPLES, QUOTATIONS, ETC., UPON APPLICATION. 


WALTER @ CO., Limited 


Muhlhausen “Thur, Germany. 
























SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS OF 





Knitting and 
Winding Machines 


for hand and power driving, of best quality 
and perfect construction. 





Specialty : 
Jacquard Machines 


for hand and power driving for manufactur- 
ing of sweaters and every possible fancy 
article of that nature. 


PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLE ON APPLICATION 
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‘The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 
‘The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK. 


SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE. Can be 
furnished 


E.JENCKES MFG.cO. fi @ =-. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


R. M. OATES, Hendersonville, N. C., PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, q 
Southern Representative. 101 North Sixth St. e 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 


We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, ete. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 


to meet the market always and make 
a@ profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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- 
H. Brinton & Co. 
213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Send for 





Complete Estimates Furnished. 


Particulars, 





The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 


Legs. 


THE TWO LEADERS 


FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 


FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND 
GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


One with GEARS, the other with CHAIN 
for pattern mechanism, to meet the 
various tastes of different manufacturers, 

Both used and approved by leading 
hosiery manufacturers. 

Both contain all the well-known essen. 
tials demanded of first-class knitting 
machines. 

With these two machines we can supply 
all manufacturers’ possible wants in the 
best possible manner. 

Write us for further particulars and prices. 

We also make all kinds of LATCH 
NEEDLES. Many leading manufacturers 
use our needles and say they are the best 
on the market. Send us a trial order. 


MAY © 


KNITTING MAGHINE AND NEEDLE 


COoOnmMPANY 
FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg., cor, 6th & Arch Sts. 










































“ HEMPHILL” “ACME” 


a0 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA, 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


With or 


wrt Transterring Device 


——— 
ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


CIRCULAR KNITTING VOAGHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 


Xe RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


be 
wa 
A 
\ 
‘a 


bi 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


ALSO BUILDERS GF THE WELI-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS | 
and LOOPERS. 


= 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. J. J, MILTON PAYNE, Treas. "CLINTON F. PAYNE, Seo’y. 


. OVER 1,650 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


For Hosiery Mfrs., Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 
(Est. 1865. Inc. 1908) 


Builders of the 
improved 


Upright Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 
Doubling Spoolers, for 

doubling 2, 3, or more 

ends into one, 
Upright Quillers, Quiag 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Pn and 
Reel Spindles - Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, ie er. Guides’ 
Bolsters and Stops Made an 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


OFFICE, 102 BROAD STREET 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


WILLIAM C. BULL, *28™"°708, yennonr. 


For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods 


vada eee Drying Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 






es 




























WORKS: 





CHEMNITZ, SAXONY. 


G HILSCHER 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery and Underwear Machine Builder 


Sole Agent for United States and Canada 


EDWARD W. KOCH, 319 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1851, 


SPECIALTIES: 


COTTON-HILSCHER HIGH SPEED SYSTEM, 65 courses 
) inute. 
it s COTTON SYSTEM, for horizontal stripe: to 6 col 
Awarded Gold Medal at World's Fair, Paris, 1900, co'rrce. "alas mid'vertica’ stp, lace chvouga the nae 
ing, split, ete., etc. 
COTTON SYSTEM, hn heel; this machine manufac- 













for highest improvement in the mechanism tures entire full-fashioned ladies hose or half hose and 
( ¢ Pa j -fashi > ie dispenses with the foot machine. 
of . manula turing full-fashione d hosie ry» COTTON SYSTEM, newest construction. The new machine 
solidity and perfect workmanship in con- knits the entire hose or half hose complete down to the 
structionand superiority abric produced.” toe, it makes French heels and French feet 
= 1periority of fabric it RIB MACHINES: Cotton System, with and without nar- 
rowing. 


RIB MACHINES: Hilscher System, high construction. 
Machines ean be seen in operation at above address. 


ae aa 


= 
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FULL AUTOMATIC 


Fashioning-Machine 


(Making AUTOMATIC NARROWINGS and WIDENINGS) 


For all kinds of plain and riboed goods as: Seamless Legs, Drawers, Combinations, Sleeves, Suits, Blouses, etc. 


Lon ae De Most Reliable and Productive Machine! 


Paris 1900, Gold Medal ! Paris 1900, Gold Medal! 
Special types for different articles, Number of heads to order. 


Automatic Sweater Machine 


RR I CET Sh RS RR N Ca  T 
With Independent Heads, Latest Improvements. 
Recognized as ‘“‘The Best.’ 

Ask for samples and a State guage and 

size you need 


Claes & Flentje, 


MUHLHAUSEN, THUR, GERMANY. 


. ) Representatives: Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., Ainslie 
and Humbeldt Sts., Brooklyn, N. ¥., where all kinds of 
eo hand and power machines can be seen working. 


LEWIS JONES, = | CRANE MFG.CO."%"" 


60% and Media Streets, ... PHILADELPHIA. 
Needle Ci { 
GAS ENGINES {.:% EFFICIENT Spring Heewe Creuter 


or country 


BRUSHING MACHINERY $ DURABLE | KNITTING MAC HI NE. 
KNITTING MACHINERY | LOWIN PRICE ry, Shirts, Drawers 


| A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels with Self-Oiling Brackets 


The New Improved 


CRANE MFG. CO. Bogs '*/.« Automali 


PEPPER MACHINE WORKS KNITTER 


Has no equal for simplicity 
Lakeport, N.H. and durability. It is the 


only Knitter on the mar- 

ee ket. that gives manufac- 

: ° turers full value for their 
Knitting money,and leavesa swelled 
bank account. It is fully 

: patented, no royalty to pay; 
Machinery = built in sizes 
9 ot ——.. from 214" up 

6 >. to 6"; from 42 

mshi ah a up to 220 need- 


, j pk, ; les in 334" ma- 
Pepper's Flat Ribbed Sete a acres 
C ff M hi Be : men’s, ladies’ 

u ac ines, and children’s 
Automatic Welt and Loose Course . i hose, plain or 
Machines for Stock Tops. New ribbed. Runs 
Circular Stripers with Weit, Loose \ with one 
Course and Striping (Automatic), : ingle belt 
for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose single belt. — 
Legs, Wristers, etc. Automatic 


Golf and Bicyole Stocking Machines, tension in heel 


and toe. Send for prices and particulars to 
ALL KINDS OP 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Por Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs and Ca ER PCRs Daeg, SS 
ns. Correspondence Solicited. | HARDENED STEEL CYLINDERS A SPECIALTY. 
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The T,A IVCB, LEADER OF KNITTERS, 
one a8 the 3 Best. 

Most widely 3 opera' every 

evenees ey - = oni. For oo Ne am ; 


sin Oe ot een, ey 4 
LAMB KNITTING a: UNE Pai TE 


MACHINE COMPANY, _ 4 ee 
P. O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falis, Mass. TTT iiiiiiiiiit tit) 














WOODHEAD L. D. SANBORN 
oe OD 2d Bt, Chicago. Room 803 Wool Exchange, New Yerk. 








UNION SPECIAL 
ss" Single “Interac” Maching = 


(TRADE MARK) 



























Overedge Seaming Edge-Finishing 
and and 
Hemming. Ornamenting 


Fabrics 
of 
Every Kind. 



















Two or Three 
Thread Stitch. 





BY INCREASING PRODUCTION OF OPERATORS, THESE 
MACHINES REDUCE COST. EXPENDITURE FOR UNION 
SPECIALS ALWAYS MEANS A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 





UNION SPECIAL MACHINE Co. 


47 Leonard Street, New York 75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago 578 Mission St., San Francisco 
9 Andrews Street, Rochester, N.Y. 731 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 806 Main Street, Cincinnati 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 96 South Street, Boston 1230 Olive Street, St. Louis 


Cohoes, N. Y. 2 Gain Street, Montreal, Canada 
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PAXTON & O'NEILL'S 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


537-39-41 North 3d St., = - ~ ~ - PHILADELPHIA, 


AUTOMATIC ae and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the metal. 


Bingle and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 


P= 
Sane 


Fi ay don 


= 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
a PHILADELPHIA. 


= 
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BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYER 


Drying aan Hosiery 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 


Forms, xGp-_PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. ” | Boards 


ae: Aiea e 
ARSON KEN NGTON Puta 









MILL EQUIPMENT 





99% of All Business Troubles 


are caused by false economy; skimping here and there, in order 
to reduce the expense of production, may not be notic eable in an 
individual case, ~y a few skimps here and there will stand out 
like a bull’s eye in the finished product. One sure way ot reduc. 

ing expenses and still add to the good qualities of a garment, is to 


substitute the old hand way of cutting by our ELECTRIC CLOTH 
CUTTING MACHINES. 


The EASTMAN MACHINE COMPANY 
41-43 East Eagle Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Offices : New York, 107 Walker St. Chicago, 245 Jackson Boulevard, 
Baltimore, 306 W, Fayette St. 











WALTER KINSEY, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


Knitting Mill Machinery and Appurtenances, 


MANUFACTURERS’ SEWING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES, 
Electric Motors and Dynamos—various makes. 


"Phone 695 Spring. 549 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FIRST CLASS MILLS USE 


LOWELL GRAYONS Reels for Cotton “worst 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 
They are Worth tealie Cost. LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 
Will you try our Samples? 


» P A A, PA. 
LOWELL CRAYON CO., LOWELL, MASS., Original Manufactur're *2** “© 290 Mast York St» BEIILADELEHNAY 


KNIT FABRICS CUT TO LENGTH. 
Our Knit Fabric Cutter 


will cut from the roll, knit fabric into any length 
from 10" to 40” at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. 


The lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, 
the labor unskilled. 


We also make a Slitter 


for cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- 
winding same into rolls. 


SAMUEL I. LANGSTON, 


Manufacturer of Paper Ninth above Market Sts. | 
Box Machinery. Camden, N. J. 


The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machine of the 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 
J.J CRAWFORD & 8ON, 
NASHUA, NI. FE. 
Established 1868. 






























Something New 
For Paper Boxes 


EFORE ordering boxes for your Sum- 
mer and Fall Trade, you will be 
materially aided in the selection of Cover 
Papers by asking your box-maker to show 
you samples of the following: 


GREEN WATERED, No. 01616-T 
RED WATERED, No. 01612-T 


KEYSTONE MELTON COVER 


No. 1937, Mist Gray 
No. 1946, Olivette 
No. 1947, Storm Gray 


SPECIAL WATERPROOF 
No. 491-T 492-T 493-T 


The appearance of the box is of vital 


importance in the sale of goods; the more 






































































attractive it is, the more promising will be 
the results. Let us help you. 


CHARLES BECK PAPER CO., LTD. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In buying 


Hosiery Machines 


for profit 
these points should receive 
careful consideration 
Quality and quantity of output 
Expense of repairs 
Durability 


When these are taken into account 
there can be but one result you will 


Buy the Standard F 


the machine that makes more stockings 
from the start and keeps it up. 

Our many customers of long standing 
prove our statements. 


STANDARD MACHINE CO. 


HOSIERY 508 Ludlow Street, 
MACHINES. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do you wish to make knit goods 
as perfect as the French or Ger- 
man, and as rapidly as the 
American ? 


Do you want to plait? 
Do you want to knit worsted or 
silk? 
? 


WRITE TO 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., 
TROY, N. Y., U.S. A. 


“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 


FINEST GAUGES 
BEST FABRIC 


LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- 
riety of Laces. 
and Novelties. 


Allautomatic. 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


Also 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 


KNITTER CO. 
728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Cotton Manual 


By J. T. Broadbent. 


of the Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 


This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling 
briefly, but comprehensively, the things about the cotton 
fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the 
cotton crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other mat- 
ters bearing on raw cotton, such as the average student or 
person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of 
cotton goods, wants to know, 

There are excellent spaytere on cotton baling, describing 
the different kinds of bales and baling processes, and on 
the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account 
we erent machines employed, and improved methods; of 
mixing. 

The Best contains about 100 pages with 20 illustrations, 
and should be in the possession of every person having to 
do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail pur- 


chaser. 
Price 75 Cents. 


Published by 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY 
299 Devonshire Street, - : Boston, Mass. 








( (ol Day and Evening 
Tnstruction in... 





PICKING, CARDING, COMBING 
AND SPINNING, WARP PREP- 
ARATION AND WEAVING, 
DESIGNING, KNITTING 
CHEMISTRY AND _ DYEING. 








CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Address 


New Bedford Textile School 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Cextile Schoo! 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 
Oldest in America 
Most Zomplete in the World. 


Endorsed by the leading Educators 
and Manufacturers. 





Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing. 





1DOG-7. 
Day Classes open October ist, 1906. 
Evening Classes open October 8th, 1906. 
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“THE BARWER™ 


FULL AUTOMATIC 
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MACHINE. 


CLAIMS 


LARGEST 
PRODUCTION 


HIGHEST 
SPEED 


SIMPLEST 


LEAST 
REPAIRS 


SIMPLER 
NEEDLES 
USED 


Specially 
Adapted to 
Platted Goods 


More Yarn 
Changes and 
Greater 
Variety of Work 














| THE WONDER OF THE 20th CENTURY. 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. M A NUF 4 CTU RI NG 
For illustrated Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director, 
Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. 





COMPANY 


321 PINE ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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TRY OUR “SUPERIOR” OR 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 


They will save you money. 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery — in the 
marke 
naan a by 


Standard Latch Needle 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE CO., 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 


The Largest ianatnctarens - Machine Needles in the 
orld. 


Longer Wear. Better Work. 
Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 
Have you tried our 


Patent Milled Rivet. 


Age ate 
C. B. Barker & Co., Lia® 4 42 W. 15th St., New York, 


.» 48 Arch Bt., Phila. 
eis 


St. 0, Cal. 
J.C. Strittmatter, 2a Calle ae San Francisco No. 9, 
City of Mexico, Mexico 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


—A[_—_—e SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUPACTURERBS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - N. We 


ORION TREAT 


UFACTURE 


Screw Riveted Balmoral and Double Rib 
NEE DL, = Ss 


(Patented May 6, 18% 
All Work Guaranteed. MANCHESTER GREEN, CONN. 


The Continental 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
PAGE NEEDLE! OO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES. 


of all kinds. Warranted in ee respect. 


eae ae FALLS, MASS. 


ts: J. E. Woodhead, 100 ae racond PAS. Tl 
se ‘2 Wesee Mfg. Co., 12 Wooste 
Taylor, 835 Arch Street, Philadelphia, — 


Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 


418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills. 


Agents for EXoZLsIOR NEEDLE Co., and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 


Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Will send samples on application. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


120-122 LIBERTY STREET, ie bd 


° : NEW YORK. 
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Jarrard Needle Works, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machine Needles 
and Sheet Metal Pressings. 


Reliance © fend 
Hot Plate 
Press 


For Hosiery and 
Underwear 


Trade. | SUPERIOR ™ Itt cor 
For price and par- et YESIGN AND | rN eon 
ticulars address | Se) 28 ae ae: DETAI 
CHARLES HART | 7 = 
Hedge and Brown Sts., SSACHUSETTS FAN Co. 


Frankford, Phila., ra. 


























(Giood Locations for Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 


are many throughout the territory traversed 
by the 


DUUTHERN RAILWAY 


Resources, markets and advantages for manu- 
facturing the raw material are unexcelled. The 
Land and Industrial Department of the Southern 
Railway is always ready to advise with manufac- 
turers of textile commodities as to the best loca- 
tions, placing at their disposal information that is 
succinct but convincing, dealing with every under- 
taking from a standpoint beneficial to the manu- 
facturer. Go where you receive the best results 
is our motto and why we want you to come South. 

Inquiries are solicited and attended to in strict 
confidence. For further information address 


M. V. Richards, 


. Land and Industrial Agent, 
Southern Railway, 
ALEXANDER HELPER, Washington, D.C. 
271 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 





CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 






MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, i 
both Spring and Latch 1 
Needle, Plain Circnlar | 




























Machines, Lead or 

Trick Cylinder, Spring 

Needle Cylinder t 
Rib-Top Machines 
for making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt j 
Borders. Spring and Latch Knitting 

Needles, Burr Wheels, Burr Blades, 
Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


|COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


European Representatives : 
MOSES MELLOR & SONS, Ltd., } 
Nottingham, England. \= 




























Representatives: 
C.J. SIBBALD, 757 River St., Troy, N. Y. | 
G. H. ROGERS, 509 Clinton S8t., Hudson, N. Y. 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops. 


AS USED IN CONNECTION WITH PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR SYSTEM 
FOR HANDLING WOOL, COTTON, RAGS, EXCELSIOR, JUTE, ETC. 


Inlet Side of Right-hand Wool Exhauster. Pulley Side of Left-Hand Wool Exhauster. 
This machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted with a special wheel for 
handling fibrous materials, aud the top is removable. 


This latter feature is especially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in handling anything, in fact, 


which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the entire top may readilly be removed for inspection or cleaning 
without disconnecting either pipe or belt connections. 


BOSTON BLOWER CO., cca'wors? Business and Glenwood Sts., HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


©On EXorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 
These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheels made. 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 


SAMSON TURBINE 


The higher the SPEED of a GENERATOR 
the LOWER its COST. We can SAVE 
YOU MONEY if you will use the SAMSON 
to drive the generator because there is not 
another turbine built that will attain as quick 
a SPEED when operating under the same 
conditions. Write Dept. A-5 for Catalogue. 


The James Leffel & Co., Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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The 
air is kept 
pure and tempera- 


ture comfortable by using 


The “A B C a Disc Fans 


Strong, Durable, Efficient 


American Blower 





Company 


Detroit 





CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, W-.W.TUPPER&co., CRATE BARS 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of For Any Kind of Fuel. 


me THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


Ra the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, 
ol, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, 
ordry, Also spool elevators, steam heating 
aoe Ventilating, and mill work generally. 
od and +» work of Tnsringe ba conveyor 
tented. ware of infringemen' 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Patented Oct. 15, Rocking Grates—Dumping Grates. 


215 NORTH SECOND ST., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 24 State Street, - - © = «+ «= New York. 







































i) The High Speed, Power, 
S| Efficiency and Durability 


of the 


© IMPROVED NEW 
> AMERICAN TURBINE 


ADAPT IT TO ALL CONDITIONS. 
Write for Catalog 18 


The Dayton Globe Iron Works Co. 
Dayton, Ohio. 






4,000 H. P.,72 ft. head, arranged to drive r 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
execiter. Five settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechanicsville, N, Y. 

Write for Cataloguetf contemplating purchase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SMITH CO. 


YORK, PA. ie 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. ; 
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“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth, 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Biaded Ventilating Fans. 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


IRON BOWL YARN SCOURING MACHINES. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mules, Yarn Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Ete. 

We reclothe or furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO,, “*"%Scmerc. sereots, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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To Textile Manufacturers 


V' )l/ can judge the character and interest 

of the consumers who are reached by a 
magazine by the character and ‘+ interest” of 
the magazine itself. The Delineator, The 
Designer,and The Nex Idea Woman's Mag- 
azine, tn comparison with all other ways of 
advertising, can prove their better value, as 
to Cost, Quantity, and Purchasing Power 
if thetr circulation. Even if these points 
of compartson showed only equal value, in- 
stead of better value,—there remains one tm- 
portant fact which alone ts enough to decide 
any Textile Advertiserin favor of these mar 


Who trademark their product, 
(part of it or all of it, and who— 
—(Instead of letting their profits depend solely 
On current prices fixed by competition) 

or solely on a selling agent’s talent 
—devote part of their selling effort 
to create for their trademark a 
Consumer-Demand 

which makes it possible for the manufacturer 
to sell more goods, to sell at less expense, and 
with less uncertainty as to profits,— 


-and which, increasing steadily from year to 
year, attaches to the trademark a 


Permanent Good-Will 


azines —the Character of their circulation. 


Many magazines serve in a minor way their readers’ 
interest in Fashion, Dress and Household Textiles. But 
these magazines— The Delineator, The Designer, and 
The New Idea, serve that kind of interest first, foremost, 
and most thoroughly. For that reason they are bought 
and read. That fact makes them 


the best magazines in which 
to advertise textiles 


This is true not only of textiles which 


Talk it over with your advertising agent. 
are sold flat to the consumer at the retail 


If you have no agent, or if your agent is 
counter, but we can also show you that it not prepared to discuss this vital point of 
is true of trademarked textiles that reach advertising policy as thoroughly and 
the consumer only inthe form of completed detinitely as it deserves — talk it over 


yarments. with me. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
THE BUTTERICK TRIO: 
The Designer. The New Idea Woman’s Magazine. 
The Butterick Trio goes to more than 1,600,000 hemes,—ahout Ten 


Millions of readers. Magazines that pass from hand to hand and from 
home to home, among women, who buy at retail stores, for families 


j e + 1s THE LARGEST, MOST EFFICIENT, 
The Butterick Trio sine"? 2: ees 


The Delineator. 


u 





Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BUILDERS O 


CONE AND TUBE WINDERS 


Both Close and Open wind. 


Our Machines are in use in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and 
Linen Mills. 


The FOSTER WIND CONE makes a Perfect. Kmitting Package. 


= 


BUFFALO FAN SYSTEM THE AMERICAN 
HEATING anv VENTILATING 
; NAPPING MACHINE Go. 


Own the principal patents on Napping Machines, 
representing the latest French, English 
and American Patents. 


A CENTRALIZED PLANT eee 


managed by one man. Perfect utilization : SSP Napped at North An 

. . . ° 4: Patina Ty love yr Williams- 
ol exhaust steam. Low fire risks. Humiditv dover, or illiams 
, town, Mass., on 4ap- 


under control. ey s ie Z plication to any of 
NO LEAKS OR FREEZE-UPS 2 ee a 

FOR ALL PUBLIC AND INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS Davis & Furber Machine Co., 
BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY [0° '"cors marewasec,cseunp,nean. 


TOUT Vv H. H. HEAP, T rand General Manager 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIGont PRESSURE 


VALVES 4 FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
132 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 





